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Wheels must turn faster—and shaft- 
ing run smoother—to speed up this 
year's rate of production, and.cut down 
next year's machine depreciation. In- 
dustry voices approval of B & L Cold 
Finished Shafting in terms of ever- 
increasing tonnages. Its use is justified 
in quieter running machines, longerlived 
bearings and reduced friction, vibration, 


COLD DRAWN 
and wear. Extremely close tolerances 


TURNED AND POLISHED are met by the most advanced methods 

of cold working, straightening, grind- 
DRAWN, GROUND, POLISHED ing and polishing—and maintained by 
TURNED, GROUND AND POLISHED scrupulous care in testing and inspection 


The extra quality built into 
B & L Cold Finished Shaft- 


BLISS & wiiernc pees sonora 
your shafting problems. for manufacturers using it. 
LAUGHLIN, ENC. 


HARVEY.ILL. Seles Offices in all Phincepal Cities BUFFALO, N.Y. 


COLD DRAWN BARS * GROUND SHAFTING * LEADED STEELS *SCREW STOCK*EXTRA WIDE FLATS * ALLOY STEELS 
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As the Editor 


Views the News 


mw LAST WEEK, the third since the suspension of 
coal mining in the Appalachian region, witnessed 
preliminary measures by the steel industry to con- 
serve its coal and coke supplies. Nine blast furnaces 
and one coke oven battery were banked. East- 
ern industrial companies (p. 21) have begun plac- 
ing coal orders abroad, mainly with Welsh producers, 
to augment their dwindling supplies. The railroads 
are looking for sources of supply. . . . Recession in 
steel buying continues, but at a mild pace. Steel out- 
put dropped one point last week (p. 19), bringing 
the ingot rate to 50.5 per cent; further recession, 
but no collapse (p. 71), is expected. Automobile out- 
put (p. 30) has expanded for the third successive 
week, but the indications are that the spring peak is 
at hand. 


First quarter profits of representative metalwork- 
ing companies so far reporting are (p. 19) 65.9 per 
cent better than those of a year ago. ... Efforts 
to knit together a fourth huge com- 
bination of automobile companies 
(p. 29) are reported as a little be- 
yond the rumor stage. ... War 
fears have accelerated European 
iron and steel production; annual ingot capacity of 
greater Germany (p. 15) now is estimated at 25,000,- 
000 tons. . . . The $7 a ton reduction in import duty 
included in the trade treaty with Canada is regarded 
as the most serious problem of the zinc industry 
(p. 17); it has forced the industry to reduce pro- 
duction, payrolls and employment. . . . Second quar- 
ter freight car requirements (p. 18) are estimated at 
12.6 per cent above those of second quarter of 1938. 


Earnings 
Improve 


. « e 


Senate military affairs committee (p. 25) has re- 
ported out the Sheppard bill for exchanging obsolete, 
unsuitable and unserviceable machinery and tools in 

ordnance plants for new machin- 


New Tools ery and tools. Details of the na- 
tional defense program rapidly 
Por Old are being crystallized by congress. 


Hearings on proposed Wagner act 
revisions are in progress. . . . Activity in the depart- 
ment of commerce is at a standstill (p. 26) because 
of ill-health of Secretary Hopkins. ... The admin- 
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istration can, if it will, start this country back to 
real prosperity, declares E. T. Weir (p. 33); he doubts 
whether necessary action will be taken. . . . The air- 
craft industry’s huge backlog of unfilled orders (p. 
27) continues to grow as new manufacturing facilities 
are added. 


Machine operators do better work when they have 
good tools and agreeable working conditions (p. 38), 
says Guy Hubbard. Plates marked to indicate the 
cost of each machine are found to 
stimulate the men toward turning 
out their best work. . . . External 
influences and internal reactions 
that have a bearing on the casta- 
bility of metals were subjected to detailed discussion 
at last week’s foundry conference (p. 51) at Michi- 
gan state college. . Faulty hiring systems were 
attacked at last week’s conference (p. 56) of New 
England foundrymen; numerous devices which have 
improved industrial relations were cited. . . . An in- 
teresting procedure was developed (p. 58) for fabri- 
cating the color drums in the Lagoon of Nations at 
the New York World’s fair. 


Better 
Work 


Steel tubing should assume a more important place 
in aircraft construction due to its many inherent ad- 
vantages, says one authority (p. 40). He discusses 
the significance of the new struc- 
tural research laboratory planned 
by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics for loca- 
tion at Sunnyvale, Calif.... A 
new type furnace for heating rounds for piercing (p. 
44) has a walking beam mechanism and is said to 
produce a more uniform heat, to reduce fuel cost and 
cut working time; all surfaces exposed to furnace 
temperature are covered with plastic chromium patch. 
. . . Frequency-sensitive relays in a new control sys- 
tem (p. 52) permit smooth, accurate, fast operation 
of cranes with wound-rotor motors. . .. New coat- 
ings protect steel against corrosion during shipment 
and storage. 


Steel Tubes 


In Planes 
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Armament Race Spurs European Steel 


Output; Export Trade Disrupted 


LONDON 
B@ GERMANY, by her latest ‘“pro- 
tective’’ move in Czechoslovakia, has 
added 1,600,000 metric tons to her 
steelmaking capacity and buttressed 
her position as the largest steel pro- 
ducing country in Europe. 

In 1938 Germany produced 23,241,- 
931 metric tons of steel ingots and 
castings, including the output of 
Austrian works from March 15. She 
is now producing at a rate of about 
2,000,000 tons a month, which is near 
existing furnace capacity. It may, 
therefore, be estimated the present 
annual capacity of greater Germany 
is about 25,000,000 tons. 

With developments in progress at 
the Hermann Goering plants and at 
the Alpin Montan works in Austria, 
where in both cases operations may 
start at the end of this year, and 
with the added output of Czechia, 
Germany will before long have 30,- 
000,000 metric tons (29,526,000 gross 
tons) of steel at her disposal. 

It is interesting to note the in- 
crease of Austrian steel output since 
the works have come under German 
control. In 1937, which was a year 
of high production for independent 


By VINCENT DELPORT 
European Manager, STEEL 


Austria, the output averaged 160,- 
000 metric tons per quarter. In 1938 
the figures were: 110,754 tons in the 
first quarter; 178,141 tons in the sec- 
ond; 193,388 tons in the third; and 
195,000 tons in the last quarter. 

In January, Austrian steel furnaces 
produced 76,465 tons, indicating the 
average output per quarter will ex- 
ceed 200,C00 tons, and eventually an 
output of more than 1,000,000 tons a 
year can be expected. The output of 
the Czech works may not be in- 
creased in a similar proportion, but 
probably could reach 1,750,000 tons 
if worked close to capacity. A brief 





H@ Steel air raid shelters are distributed 
gratis to British families whose earn- 
ings do not exceed $1250 annually. 
Shelters accommodate six people, are 
sunk 6 feet in the ground, require steel 
corrugated sheets and light sections in 
a quantity that assures busy British 
mills for months. At right, two house- 
wives in London’s poorer section are 
puzzled by the problem of assembling 
a free shelter. At left, new portable 
triangular shelter that can be erected 
quickly and easily. NEA photos 


review of the Czech steel industry 
was given in STEEL, Oct. 31, 1938, at 
the time Germany occupied the 
Sudeten regions. 

Germany is working at high pres- 
sure to meet requirements of her 
spectacular armaments program. 
There is reason to believe that al- 
though furnaces are being operated 
as near capacity as safe for the 
equipment, the rate of output is 
hardly sufficient. It is noticeable 
that although the monthly produc- 
tion of pig iron now exceeds 1,500,- 
C00 tons, this is supplemented by 
imports. These now reach nearly 
100,000 tons a month, whereas a 
year or so ago the average monthly 
imports of pig iron were under 20,- 
000 tons. 

Imports of iron ore range from 1,- 
500,000 to 2,000,000 tons a month. 
Germany evidently is making great- 
er use of her own lean ores and May 
avail herself of part of the iron ore 
resources of Bohemia and Slovakia. 
In 1937, Bohemia and Moravia pro- 
duced 745,000 tons of iron ore, and 
Slovakia and Carpatho-Ukraine 1,- 
000,000 tons. 

Generally speaking, the German 














domestic market is most active. 
Apart from direct orders for arma- 
ment, the demand is considerable 
for all categories of steel products 
and machinery. 

In some cases, periods of delivery 
for certain types of machinery ex- 
ceed a year, due in part to lack of 
skilled workmen. There is no more 
unemployment in the German steel 
industry. The less favorable factor 
in the German outlook is the contin- 
ued sluggishness of export trade. 
The competition of works, annexed 
or controlled as a result of political 
events, also creates a problem, the 
solution of which is the subject of 
study by Germany’s economic ad- 
visers. 

The war psychosis resulting from 
the actions of Germany in central 
Europe and the attitude of Italy, her 
partner in the axis, is acting as an 
incentive to iron and steel produc- 
tion in most of the producing coun- 
tries of Europe, but partly to the 
detriment of normal commercial 
transactions, which, in any case, are 
at present subdued by anxiety and 
uncertainty about the future. 

In Great Britain activities of the 
steel industry have taken a decided 
turn for the better in comparison 
with last year. For the first time 
since March, 1938, the output of 
steel reached 971,100 tons in Febru- 
ary, and it is probable that a month- 
ly figure of 1,000,000 tons will soon 
be reached again. It is now a com- 
mon occurrence for furnaces which 
had been idle for several months to 
be relighted. 


Large Demand for Scrap 


Semifinished steel] imports are 
growing again, to supplement do- 
mestic production, and the demand 
for scrap tends to exceed the supply. 

A substantial proportion of the in- 
creased activity of the steelworks is 
due to government contracts for the 
defense program. Sheet mills will 
be busy for months, and so will roll- 
ing mills making light sections, in 
supplying materia] for shelters that 
are being distributed in London and 
other centers which are considered 
possible targets for air raids. These 
shelters are made of corrugated 
sheets, with the necessary stanchions 
and uprights, and are supplied free 
to exposed households whose earn- 
ings do not exceed $1250 a year. A 
sum of £20,060,000 has been ear- 
marked for this form of air raid pro- 
tection, commonly known as A.R.P. 

Other channels in which steel is 
required for armaments are shells, 
antiaircraft guns, ships, and, indi- 
rectly, plant and machinery required 
for their production. 

However, war manufactures are 
not the sole reason for greater in- 
dustrial activity in Great Britain. 
There are definite signs of liveliness 
in ordinary industrial fields, and, to 
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mention only one of the most im- 
portant, the automobile industry has 
been reviving materially since the 
beginning of the year, both in home 
and export markets. 

In all industrial districts, construc- 
tional and mechanical engineering 
concerns are active. Shipbuilding is 
practically the only black spot re- 
maining, and the railroads are or- 
dering sparsely, owing to their un- 
favorable financial situation. Coal 
exports are slack, but home demand 
is improving. 

Generally speaking, conditions in 
Great Britain undoubtedly would be 
on the upgrade if it were not for the 
abnormal international situation. As 
it is, domestic activities are brisk, 
and that business which is lost in 
normal channels is made up by gov- 
ernment contracts. 


Exporters Suffer Restrictions 


On the other hand, British export 
trade is suffering decidedly from 
present conditions. This is due not 
only to the general state of uncer- 
tainty, but also to the many obstacles 
placed before commercial exchanges 
by those countries whose policy it is 
to become more and more self-con- 
tained, and which make up for their 
stringency of foreign currency and 
exchange by a barter system in 
which Great Britain takes little or 
no part. 

In France iron and steel produc- 
tion also have risen, but demand 
comes for the greater part from 
government sources, mainly to con- 
sOlidate the defenses of the country. 
The menace from the East has 
brought about a strong tendency 
among the various political parties 
to unite, at least insofar as the pres- 
ent period of emergency is con- 
cerned. 

Premier Daladier has obtained full 
powers from parliament until the 
end of November. One of his first 
acts has been to modify by decree 
the legislation covering hours of 
work. The 40-hour week now is re- 
tained only as a principle, but fac- 
tories controlled by or working for 
the state can be made to work as 
much as 60 hours a week, with ade- 
quate adjustments in wages. 

Not long ago the French finance 
minister was able to report consider- 
able progress in the country’s finan- 
cial situation. Not only has the 
flight of capital been stopped, but 
gold has been returning to France 
and her credit has improved, the 
bank rate being as low as 2 per cent. 

Unemployment is decreasing, and 
export trade is improving, although 
still below normal. Should the in- 
ternational situation clear up, it is 
likely that measures recently taken 
and the relief that would be felt, as 
well as the needs that have accumu- 
lated in the past years of recession, 
would cause the French to re-enter a 


period of industrial ascendency. 

French steel output now is at the 
rate of about 600,000 tons per month. 
The increase in demand is mainly for 
open-hearth steel. 

Turning to eastern Europe, there 
is considerable activity in Russia and 
Poland. The Soviet authorities are 
contemplating another 5-year plan, 
during which steel output would be 
increased by 56 per cent and pig iron 
output by 52 per cent. If this pro- 
gram is followed Russia might equal 
the output of greater Germany. 

Poland in January produced more 
than 150,000 metric tons of steel in- 
gots and castings, equivalent to an 
annual output of 1,800,000 tons. Con- 
siderable capital is being invested in 
the Polish steel industry. 

Italy also is making great efforts 
to intensify iron and steel produc- 
tion, but apparently under difficul- 
ties, since steel output in January 
barely attained 180,000 tons, whereas 
in July last year the output was 215,- 
000 tons. As in Germany, the met- 
al is preserved for essential use in 
government work. 

In the midst of all the European 
turmoil, the International Stee] En- 
tente is carrying on with its policy 
of export trade control. It is faced 
with renewed difficulties on account 
of constantly changing conditions in 
central Europe. 


Wants Larger Quota 


Poland has requested a larger 
quota of exports since the Trinec 
works was taken over from Czechia. 
A provisional tonnage of 8500 tons a 
month has been granted. Not long 
afterwards, the Czechs themselves 
based a demand for a larger quota 
on their intention of expanding their 
own remaining plant. Now that 
Germany considers Czechia as a 
kind of protectorate the situation is 
further complicated. In the mean- 
time, price cutting by Polish and 
Czech works has been reported. 


Another difficulty in the way of 
the Steel Entente is that of combat- 
ting competition from the United 
States, and Australia, which has re- 
cently appeared in certain foreign 
markets. The only policy so far 
adopted is to allow entente members 
to make certain price concessions in 
so-called. “free” or unorganized mar- 
kets, whereas in “organized” mar- 
kets, such as Great Britain, where 
the entente has its representatives 
operating in contact with the do- 
mestic organization, price fixing is 
rigidly adhered to. 


SURVEY SHOWS ITALY LACKS 
ESSENTIAL MINERALS 


Italy’s natural resources are far 
less adapted than those of Germany 
to the development of the heavy in- 
dustries so essential to carrying out 
a program of rearmament and self- 
sufficiency, according to an economic 

(Please turn to Page 70) 
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Zinc Industry Beset by Tariff, 


Freight Cuts, London Price Control 


ST. LOUIS 
m@ MORE than 200 members of the 
American Zinc institute and the Gal- 
vanizers’ committee, the latter com- 
prising representatives of 20 steel 
companies, met at Hotel Statler here 
last week to discuss marketing and 
technical problems. 

For the zinc industry, the most 
serious problem was considered to 
be the $7 a ton reduction in import 
duty which was included in the trade 
treaty signed with Canada a few 
months ago. In practice, the reduc- 
tion applies to all nations entitled to 
most-favored nation treatment. 

Discussions disclosed the London 
market actually controls world price 
levels although it accounts for only 
a small part of the metal sold, even 
outside the United States. Reduc- 
tion in the protective tariff to 1.40 
cents per pound has resulted in low- 
er prices, and as E. V. Gent, insti- 
tute secretary, pointed out, the en- 
tire industry has been forced to re- 
duce production, payrolls and em- 
ployment. 


Zine Imports Increasing 


Mr. Gent said the ocean rate on 
zinc to the East coast has been cut 
almost in half, to 22 cents per hun- 
dred, thus further aggravating the 
situation. The institute now is re- 
porting imports of zinc ore, metal 
and cadmium since the movement 
is becoming more significant. One 
large steelmaker recently placed an 
order for 1500 tons of foreign zinc, 
it was reported. 

Inclusion of the tariff reduction 
in the Canadian treaty came as a 
complete surprise to many in the 
trade but it is believed the situa- 
tion may be relieved. In fact, a 
number of zinc users have expressed 
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sympathy with the zine industry’s 
unfavorable position and have indi- 
cated domestic metal would be pur- 
chased even though the foreign price 
dipped below the level in this coun- 
try. 

Increasing importance of the for- 
eign market as related to the domes- 
tic situation resulted in consider- 
able discussion of various factors 
abroad. In a paper prepared by O. 
W. Roskill, industrial consultant, 
London, England, it was noted that, 
more and more, zinc is being relegat- 
ed to the status of a by-product met- 
al. This is due to technical improve- 
ments in treating complex ores, and 
also to the fact consumption of lead 
has always tended to remain more 
stable than that of zinc, so in times 
of depression the production of the 
minimum tonnage of lead required 
for consumption results in an over- 
production of zinc concentrates. The 
custom smelter of zinc, of course, 
stands to lose little by a fall in zine 
prices since treatment charges vary 
litile. 

Mr. Roskill places the minimum 
price at which zine can be sold 
without a loss at around £12 10s to 
£13 per ton, or about 2.70c to 2.75c 
per pound. He also stated that gal- 
vanizers abroad are being forced to 
recognize there has been a perma- 
nent decline in demand for galvan- 
ized sheets. 

George H. Cunningham, consult- 
ing engineer, Baltimore, declared 
the move toward self-sufficiency has 
resulted in a sharp expansion in 
electrolytic zinc production capaci- 
ty abroad. He cited the large plants 
in Italy, Russia, Germany, France, 
Australia and Canada. He said Cer- 
ro de Pasco Copper Corp. is plan- 
ning a large electrolytic plant in 








@ American Zinc institute and Galvanizers’ committee members at annual dinner, 


Peru. Noranda Mines Ltd. is consid- 
ering a plant in eastern Canada, 
while Trepca Mines Ltd. may con- 
struct a works in Jugoslavia. 

In discussing equipment, Mr. Cun- 
ningham said improved efficiency of 
steam-driven power plants had made 
them competitive with hydro-electric 
installations. Present electrolytic 
capacity of the United States is 196,- 
000 tons annually, he estimated; 
Canada’s capacity is 165,000 tons, the 
two combined accounting for 48 per 
cent of the world total. 

George C. Heikes, chief mining 
engineer, St. Louis Smelting & Re- 
fining Co., St. Louis, estimated Euro- 
pean zine reserves at 17,500,000 tons, 
against 12,000,000 tons in the United 
States. Germany has about 40 per 
cent of the European total, Poland 
30 per cent, Italy 20 per cent and 
Jugoslavia, France and Spain, lesser 
amounts. The most important Euro- 
pean deposits are in Upper Silesia 
and are owned by Poland and Ger- 
many. These deposits average 15 
per cent zinc and 2.5 to 3 per cent 
lead. Workers in the area receive 
about $1.40 per 8-hour shift and turn 
out about one ton of ore per shift. 


Says Washington Awaits 1940 

Julian Conover, secretary, Amer- 
ican Mining congress, Washington, 
told members the legislative picture 
in Washington is mainly political. 
Members of congress and the ad- 
ministration are principally con- 
cerned with the issues of 1940, he 
said. Current action, and lack of 
action, is based in a large measure 
on the effect it is likely to have on 
the elections. The events of last 
fall had a sobering effect on con- 
gress, he said, and are reflected in 
the lack of new or radical legislation. 

Congress is showing an increased 
desire to give business and enter- 
prise an opportunity, Mr. Conover 
stated. The movement is gaining 
strength to revise restrictive legisla- 
tion now in effect, including the na- 
tional labor relations act, social se- 
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curity, bituminous coal and tax laws. 
He doubted whether much could be 
accomplished this session, however, 
due to efforts to adjourn about June 

15 or July 1. 

The Zine institute is continuing 
its drive to extend the use of gal- 
vanized steel products in farm areas. 
Tonnage business is believed to be 
mainly in galvanized sheets for farm 
buildings. In this direction, the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. has 
had considerable success with gal- 
vanized steel panel sections which fa- 
cilitate construction of any size 
building at low cost. The Zinc in- 
stitute also has inaugurated a plan 
to aid builders. 

Reveal Survey Findings 

At a roundtable conference of 
the Galvanizers committee, the re- 
sults of a 3-year survey on galvan- 
ized coatings were revealed. This 
showed no decrease in the average 
coating used although it is below 
the two-ounce standard suggested by 
the Zine institute. The committee 
has encountered considerable suc- 
cess in improving technical practice 
through information exchange. It 
now has 20 active members account- 
ing for over 90 per cent of the steel 
industry’s galvanized sheet capaci- 
ty. Great Lakes Steel Corp., De- 
troit, recently joined. A meeting is 
planned for mid-November in Pitts- 
burgh which will include two plant 
visits. 

B. P. Finkbone, galvanizing con- 
sultant, American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, O., presided at the final 
technical session. At this session, 
W. M. Peirce, chief of research, New 
Jersey Zinc Co., New York, ex- 
pressed the opinion that high tin con- 





tent of zinc coatings was responsi- 
ble for the rapid rate of corrosion. 
He said that the tin does not stay 
in solution in the coating and an 
electrolytic action takes place be- 
tween tin and zinc. In studying gal- 
vanized tank failures, it was noted 
that coatings containing only small 
amounts of tin proved to be most 
protective. 

At the same session, Ernest Man- 
tius, National Lead Co., New York, 
described proper procedure for con- 
structing lead linings for acid re- 
sistant equipment. For tank work, 
supporting vessels of steel are most 
suitable, he said. 

“Steel—-Man’s Servant,” the Unit- 
ed States Steel Corp.’s technicolor 
movie, was a feature of the pro- 
gram. 

Howard I. Young, president, 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelt- 
ing Co., was re-elected president 
of the institute; C. Merrill Cha- 
pin Jr., vice president, St. Joseph 
Lead Co., eastern vice president; 
John A. Robinson, Commerce Min- 
ing & Royalty Co., midwestern vice 
president; James O. Elton, manager, 
International Refining Co., western 
vice president; and E. V. Gent, sec- 
retary. John L. Good, Eagle-Picher 
Lead Co., was named treasurer, suc- 
ceeding the late James Caselton. 


Battelle To Do Research 
For Tin Producers, Users 


@ Tin research in the United States 


by International Tin Research and’ 


Development council, representing 
tin producers of the world, will be 
continued at Battelle Memorial in- 
stitute, Columbus, O. Arrangements 





Mining Town Has Enameled Steel Schoolhouse 





@ Light weight. moderate cost, noninflammability and resistance to earth move- 

ments peculiar to mining regions are among advantages claimed for this “first all- 

porcelain-enameled-steel schoolhouse” at Girardville, Pa. It was designed by 

D. H. Grootenboer and Philip G. Knobloch, architects, Pottsville, Pa., using Republic 
Steel Corp. sheets, enameled by Enamel Products Co., Cleveland 


also have been made to have the tin 
research staff at Battelle available 
for consideration of technical ques- 
tions arising with American tin 
users. 


Formation of an independent re- 
search organization had been under 
consideration, but facilities were al- 
ready developed by Battelle. Serv- 
ice will be afforded all industries 
in this country that use tin. 


Middletown, O., Honors 
Rolling Mill President 


@ Charles R. Hook, president, Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co., was tendered 
a testimonial dinner by 1300 Mid- 
dletown, O., citizens last week. Mr. 
Hook was presented three memen- 
tos: A bronze plaque on which was 
inscribed a statement of the com- 
munity’s gratitude for his leader- 
ship by Middletown citizens; a book 
containing names of 900 Boy Scouts 
in the city; a bouquet of 36 roses, 
one for each year of service with 
the company, by the Armco Vet- 
erans club. 

Robert L. Lund, executive vice 
president, Lambert Pharmacal Co., 
St. Louis, and a past president of 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, was a guest speaker. He 
praised Mr. Hook’s service as recent 
president of the manufacturers’ 
group, cited other achievements by 
the Armco president, especially his 
study of European labor conditions 
while a member of the President’s 
commission. 

In response, Mr. Hook paid tribute 
to George M. Verity, the company’s 
chairman, to employes and the com- 
munity. 

Many congratulatory messages 
were read by George M. Denny, 
president, Middletown Civic associa- 
tion. 


Forecast 12.6% Increase 
In Quarter’s Carloadings 


@ Freight car requirements for sec- 
ond quarter will be 12.6 per cent 
higher than in the corresponding 
period last year, estimate the region- 
al shippers’ advisory boards. For 
29 principal commodities, the boards 
predict 4,684,443 carloadings this 
quarter, compared with 4,159,034 in 
the 1938 period. 

Greatest increase will be in ore 
concentrates, estimated to require 
326,937 cars, against 189,636 last 
year, a rise of 72.4 per cent. Auto- 
mobiles, trucks and parts will need 
136,340, against 85,508, or 59.4 per 
cent more. Iron and steel are esti- 
mated to take 318,873, a 45 per cent 
increase over the 219,894 actually 
required in the second quarter last 
year. 
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FINANCIAL 


REPUBLIC’S FIRST QUARTER 
NET PROFIT $532,899 


@ REPUBLIC STEEL CORP., Cleve- 
land, reports first quarter net profit 
of $532,899, equal to 9 cents a com- 
mon share, compared with $308,613 
net profit in the December quarter. 
In the first three months last year 
a loss of $3,062,564 was incurred. 

Charges for depreciation and de- 
pletion amounted to $2,774,125 for 
the quarter ended March 31 last, 
against $2,705,921 charged in the 
same period last year. Interest on 
funded debt amounted to $1,055,781, 
and $130,000 was charged for esti- 
mated federal income tax. Truscon 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O., Republic 
subsidiary, had a net profit of $20,418 
for the first quarter, compared with 
a net loss of $395,144 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1938. 


FIRST QUARTER STATEMENTS 


Acme Steel Co., Chicago, net profit 
of $339,671, equal to $1.04 a share 
on capital stock. In the same period 
last year net profit of $969, or 1 cent 
a share was reported, while in the 
final 1938 quarter net profit totaled 
$202,726, or 62 cents*a share. 

Sharon Steel Corp., Sharon, Pa., 
net profit $7613, or 13 cents a share 
on the $5 preferred stock, against 
net loss of $151,909 in the compar- 
able 1938 quarter. 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 








District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
In Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 
April 22 Change 1938 1937 
Pittsburgh ... 43 — 2 29 95 
Ciicago. .:... 53.55 Npne 30.5 84.5 
Eastern Pa... 38.5 — 1.5 28 59.5 
Youngstown.. 43 None 31 86 
Wheeling .... 65 None 44 96 
Cleveland ... 365 — 3 30.8 79.5 
po 46.5 2 30 93 
Birmingham.. 60 None 66 80 
New England. 35 None 25 100 
Cincinnati ... 44.5 None 45 86 
St. Louls..... #4 — 5 96.3 82 
Dero ..:... 8 2 18 95 
Average.... 505 — 1 S25 $215 





Pittsburgh, net profit $206,582, or 


12 cents a share on common stock. 

M. A. Hanna Co., Cleveland, net 
profit $172,105, after interest on long 
term debt, federal taxes, deprecia- 
tion and depletion. Net income in the 
preceding quarter was $409,475, and 
in the first quarter of 1938, $57,562. 

Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Pe- 
oria, Ill., net profit $317,608, equal 
to 42 cents a share, against $187,569, 
or 25 cents a share in first quarter, 
1938. In the fourth quarter last 
year, net profit was $115,728, equal 
to 15 cents a share. Net profit in the 
nine months ended March 31 last 
totaled $516,560. 





Metalworking Companies’ Net Earnings Up 65.9°, 


@ TOTAL net income of 31 companies among equipment manufacturers, 
suppliers and consumers in the first quarter aggregated $18,793,423, or an 
increase of 65.9 per cent over the $11,331,162 total income reported by the 


identical companies in first quarter, 


1938. In the following tabulation all 


figures are net income, except where asterisk denotes loss. 


A pe. See me OOo Cmeaeo «kc kc cies 


First Quarter 

Income Per 
First Quarter Common Share 
1939 1938 1939 1938 


ese eee $ 35,880 $ 66,138 $0.15 $0.27 


American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., New York.... 408,937 240,486 0.44 0.22 
Tene Vimar COTO... CHICAGO ..n ing ccc ck eet ones 1,023,996 561,605 0.49 0.27 
PSiSe we Gtbeenaeet BUIC), FEAT WOG, File 6 occ icc cc cc es wee 134,381 26,091 0.75 0.18 
Bridgeport Machine Co., Wichita, Kans............. 139,264 10,338 0.56 0.09 
Bycon Jecweon ©). EG ANBCICS . 0... icc eee ves ees LIQOTI 227,966 0.31 0.60 
Caterouser srector CO. FEOTIA, TU. oi ee eee 928,118 807,907 0.42 0.35 
Central Ohio Steel Products Co., Galion, < - COPe 40,867 50,235 0.31 0.38 
Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee .................. 56,702 34,417 0.09 0.05 
POLE Seer IG 4.0, DEOTSOM, FNG.. cc cee bee esse 64,347 107,822 0.67 1.08 
Detroit Gasues & Mig. Co., Detroit «2... ccs cencces 128,010 23,807 0.53 0.18 
Bevon Bese. Co., DOMOH .2...5... PT OTE ee ES 199,042 1.03 0.28 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. . 7,373,431 7,075,739 0.26 0.25 
Siete Satery sezor Co., Boston '.. 2. cc ieeee. 867,547 755,864 0.24 0.19 
STO): Tj! HEREC Os, EPLUAITIOVO ow oni ns oa’ : 682,496 628,563 0.62 0.72 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., Pittsburgh. .« “207,500 142,500 0.12 0.07 
Johns-Manville Corp., New York ! Sate wirte 125,118 239,475 0.01* 0.44 
L. A. Young Spring & Wire Corp., Detroit 109,355 246,270* 0.27 0.50 
Motor Products Corp., Detroit ... ee Poe 66,961 37,862 0.17 0.09 
National Malleable & Steel Castings Co., ‘Cleveland 286,329 418,739* 0.59 0.87" 
New Zork Air Brake Co., New York...........6.... 107,803 92,268° 0.42 0.36 
UCOeT Mee C0, MME, IN, Me 5 ake oe ct wees 183,919 117,886 0.54 0.09 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Se eee 1,907,393 273 266 0.79 0.11 
Standard Products Co., Cleveland anit 115,823 8,023 0.39 0.03 
Superheater Co., New . Sareea AP ee 174,938 118 802 0.19 0.13 
Transue & Williams Steel <del Corp., Alliance, O. 7.930 68,219" 0.06 0.50 
Eady Coach Co., Kent, ; is rs Chas nok Vcore ae 55,985 21,389 0.12 0.05 

Van Norman Machine Tool ‘Co. ' Springfield, Mass... 58,565 117,335 0.66 1.32 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, Pa 


399,015 135,030 0.13 9,04 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., EB. Pittsburgh. . | 2.356.150 2,031,230 0.88 0.75 


Woodward Iron Co., Woodward, Ala. ...... 
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180,121 287,390 0.66 1.06 


PRODUCTION 


@ STEELWORKS operations last 
week declined 1 point to 50.5 per 
cent, lowest since the final week in 
December. Reductions were made 
in five districts, an advance in one 
and six were unchanged. A year 
ago the rate was 32.5. 

Youngstown, O.—Held at 43 per 
cent, three bessemers and 37 open 
hearths active. Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. and Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. each has banked a blast fur- 
nace, and Republic Steel Corp. a 
coke oven battery, to conserve fuel. 

Chicago—Unchanged at 53.5 per 
cent for the fourth week. 

St. Louis—Down 5 points to 46 
per cent as one interest shortened 
its work week. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Steady at 60 
per cent, with 12 open hearths on. 

Cincinnati—Continued at 44.5 per 
cent, with no change in prospect. 

Pittsburgh—-Dropped 2 points to 
43 per cent. The same schedules 
are expected this week. 

Wheeling—Held at 65 per cent. 

Detroit—Off 2 points to 57 per 
cent as one producer changed to 
smaller furnaces. 

Central eastern seaboard De 
clined 1.5 points to 38.5 per cent as 
shipments exceed bookings. 

Buffalo—-Increased 2 points to 46.5 
per cent, equaling the highest rate 
this year. 

Cleveland—-Lost 3 points to 36.5 
per cent. 

New England temained at 35 
per cent. Finishing operations are 
slightly higher. 


Foundry Equipment 
Orders Up in March 


@ March foundry equipment orders 
were higher than in February, ac- 
cording to the Foundry Equipment 
Manufacturers’ association, Cleve- 
land. Indexes based on 1922-24 show 
the following comparisons: 


Mar. Feb. Mar! 
1939 1939 1938 


Net orders 146.6 135.3 114.6 
Shipments 128.1 112.2 99.4 
Unfilled orders 198.6 - i75.2 iT238 
3 mos, av. gross orders 134.9 133.3 94.4 


@ United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Pittsburgh, manufacturer of 
rolling mill equipment, will disman- 
tle its machine shop at Wooster, O., 
and ship equipment and part of the 
buildings to Japan. Announcement 
was made by George T. Ladd, presi- 
dent, who explained the company 
would operate the plant in Japan 
and that it had not been sold to 
Japanese interests. The company 
also operates plants at Pittsburgh 
and Youngstown, O. 














Activities of Steel 
Users, Makers 


@ APPALACHIAN Coals Inc., Cin- 
cinnati, has established a southeast- 


ern office in Knoxville, Tenn., in 
charge of T. A. Day, assistant secre- 
tary of the company. The purpose is 
to give better service to its constitu- 
ent companies which ship into Ala- 


bama, Florida, Georgia, North Caro- 


lina, South Carolina, Tennessee and 
Virginia, and to their customers. 
Mr. Day has served as manager, ad- 
vertising and publications depart- 
ment, Appalachian Coals Ince. 
+ 
Fairbanks-Morse Co., Beloit, Wis., 
recently acquired a 1%-ton nose-tilt 
gray iron furnace from Pittsburgh 
Lectromelt Co., Pittsburgh. Lectro- 
melt also has under construction 
two furnaces for shipment to China. 
+ 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc. 
have enlarged their steel service 
plant in Cambridge, Mass., by 30 
per cent, added new storage facili- 
ties and cutting and handling equip- 
ment. More than 5000 new items 
have been added to stocks, including 
new qualities, sizes and shapes. Of- 
fices have been completely rebuilt 
and rearranged. 
a 
Northern Engineering Works, De- 
troit, maker of overhead traveling 
cranes, electric hoists, cupolas and 
special machinery, has appointed 
Wonham Inc., New York, to repre- 
sent it in the New York area and 
also to handle foreign sales. 
° 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn., has added two 
new sales representatives to its or- 
ganization in the Texas oil field dis- 
trict. Fred Crabbe will cover the 
midland territory and Carl Davis, 
the Houston area. 
+ 
Bogert & Carliough Co., Paterson, 
N. J., manufacturer of steel windows 
and doors, is observing its fortieth 
anniversary this year. 
SJ 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, has announced that it 
will award $2000 cash and a trophy 
to the Thompson trophy race winner 
who establishes a new speed record 
in the 1939 national air races in 
Cleveland this fall. 

° 


Mutual Mfg. & Supply Co., Cin- 
cinnati, has been appointed a dis- 
tributor of stainless steel tubing by 
Globe Steel Tubes Co., Milwaukee. 

J 


Allen-Bradley Co., Milwaukee, has 
appointed Missouri Valley Electric 


20 


Co., Kansas City, Mo., wholesale dis- 
tributor of its motor control equip- 
ment in Kansas and western Mis- 
souri. 

« 

Indiana Gas & Chemical Corp., 
Terre Haute, Ind., has completed a 
rehabilitation program costing about 
$100,000. Work included new stacks, 
relining of 60 ovens and general im- 
provement. 

+ 


Hydro-Power Systems Inc. has 
been organized with complete facili- 
ties at Mount Gilead, O., for manu- 
facturing hydraulic machine drives 
and component parts. The company 
holds many patents on hydropower 
developments. 


LABOR 


PITTSBURGH STEEL FOUNDRY 
REOPENS; WORKERS BEATEN 


@ PITTSBURGH STEEL FOUND- 
RY CORP., Glassport, Pa., reopened 
last week after a 4-week shutdown, 
which followed company proposal to 
workers for a 15 per cent wage re- 
duction. Three maintenance men 
were injured, one seriously, when at- 
tacked by Steel Workers Organizing 
committee pickets as they attempted 
to enter the plant. 


LABOR BOARD ELECTIONS 
SET FOR TWO PLANTS 


National labor relations board has 
set April 27 as date for elections for 
exclusive bargaining rights in Hub- 
bard & Co.’s Butler street plant, 
Pittsburgh, and Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co.’s works at Derry, 
Pa. Steel Workers Organizing com- 
mittee seeks certification in the Hub- 
bard plant, while two unions, the 
United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers and an independent 
union are contesting in the Westing. 
house plant. 


MEETINGS 


A.F.A. NAMES INDUSTRIALIST 
AS CONVENTION LECTURER 


@ BOARD of awards, American 
Foundrymen’s association, has _ se- 
lected Fred H. Clausen, president, 
Van Brunt Mfg. Co., Horicon, Wis., 
to present the second annual awards 
lecture at the forty-third annual con- 
vention in Cincinnati, May 15-18. 
The lecture, with the title, “Business 
Management Has a Job,” will be pre- 
sented at the business meeting on 
May 17. 

Mr. Clausen is vice president, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; a past president, Wisconsin 
Manufacturers’ association; and 
board of regents, University of Wis- 
consin. He is chairman of the 
board, Holeproof Hosiery Co.; a di- 
rector of Deere & Co.; and vice presi- 


dent of Farm Equipment institute. 

The lecture was instituted in 1938 
to bring to members of the A.F.A. 
outstanding presentations of gen- 
eral business and industrial prob- 
lems. 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY TOPIC 
FOR CHICAGO CONFERENCE 


Seventeenth annual Midwest safe- 
ty conference will be held at Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, May 9-11, under 
sponsorship of the Greater Chicago 
Safety council in co-operation with 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads, Illinois industrial commission, 
Institute of Traffic Engineers, and 
Keep Chicago Safe committee. 

Sessions of the conference will 
consider industrial safety, caring for 
injured workers, use and limitations 
of mechanical safeguards, detection 
and correction of unsafe practices 
in industry, and other phases of 
safety. 


Convention Calendar 


April 24-28—American Mining congress. 
Sixteenth annual coal convention and 
exposition at Music Hall, Cincinnati. 
Julian D. Conover, 309 Munsey build- 
ing, Washington, is secretary. 

April 25—Wire association. Regional 
meeting at Hotel Bancroft, Worcester, 
Mass. Richard E. Brown, 17 East 
Forty-second street, New York, is 
executive secretary. 

April 26-28—American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers. Twen- 
ty-second national open hearth con- 
ference at Cleveland hotel, Cleveland. 
John T. Breunich, 29 West Thirty-ninth 
street, New York, is executive sec- 
retary. 

April 26-29—Electrochemical society. An- 
nual meeting at Columbus, O. Dr. 
Colin G. Fink, Columbia _ university, 
New York, is secretary. 

May 2—Association of Iron and Steel En- 
gineers. .Joint meeting of Cleveland 
and Pittsburgh sections at Ohio hotel, 
Youngstown. 

May 2-4—Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Annual meeting in 
Washington. Ralph Bradford, 1615 H 
street N. W., Washington, is acting 
secretary. 

May 4-5—Iron and _ “Steel _ institute 
(British). Annual meeting at Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, London. K. 
Headlam-Morley, 4 Grosvenor Gardens, 
London, S. W. 1, is secretary. 

May 5—Wire association. Regional meet- 
ing at William Penn hotel, Pittsburgh. 
Richard E. Brown, 17 East Forty-sec- 
ond street, New York, is executive 
secretary. 

May 9-11—Midwest Safety conference— 
Seventeenth annual conference at Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 

May 15—Gray Iron Founders society. 
Annual meeting at Netherland-Plaza 
hotel, Cincinnati. C. I. Ritchie, 33 Pub- 
lic Square building, Cleveland, is execu- 
tive secretary. 

May 15-17—American Gear Manufac- 
turers association. Annual meeting at 
Hotel Cavalier, Virginia Beach, Va.. 
J. C. MeQuiston, 701 Shields building, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa., is manager-secretary. 

May 15-18—American Foundrymen’s as- 
sociation. Forty-third annual conven- 
tion at Gibson hotel, Cincinnati. R. E. 
Kennedy, 222 West Adams street, Chi- 
cago, is secretary. 

May 16-17—American Steel Warehouse 
association. Thirtieth annual conven- 
tion at Drake hotel, Chicago. W. S. 
Doxsey, 442 Terminal Tower, Cleve- 
land, is executive secretary. 
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Machine Tool Electrification 


Forum Has Record Attendance 


@ RECORD attendance marked the 
fourth annual Machine Tool Electrifi- 
cation forum held at Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co.’s East Pitts- 
burgh works April 18-20. Conceived 
in 1936 to speed up solution of engi- 
neering problems in machine tool 
and electrical manufacturing indus- 
tries, the forum has come to be rec- 
ognized by authorities in both indus- 
tries as a meeting place for mechan- 
ical and electrical minds, from which 
has come substantial progress. 

A larger number of papers were 
delivered by representatives of the 
machine tool industry. These indi- 
cated machine tool builders are in- 
clined to break away from tradi- 
tional methods, achieving important 
production results and also creating 
a need for new electrical apparatus 
of greater ruggedness, accuracy and 
compactness than ordinarily re- 
quired. 

Successful electrification of a num- 
ber of important machine tools by 
the builders developing the neces- 
sary special apparatus undoubtedly 
has resulted in special switches, sol- 
enoids, and the like which will soon 
be used commercially in other ma- 
chinery. 

Several papers dealt with broader 
phases of machine tool design and 
construction. For instance, a paper 
on welded fabrication was presented 
by W. A. Maddux, welding super- 
visor, Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Co., Cincinnati. 

Another speaker who dealt with 
other phases of design was Herbert 
Rosengren, industrial stylist and de- 
sign consultant for the American 
Machine & Foundry Co. By photo- 


erent SREP ee Ree  Siaddetin Sonam 


graphs and models he showed what 
proper styling can do to add to “‘self- 
selling” ability, and ease of mainten- 
ance of machine tools and other in- 
dustrial equipment, often at little or 
no added cost. 

J. R. Weaver, director of equip- 
ment, inspection and test, Westing- 
house company, dealt with points 
considered in purchasing machine 
tools. He urged careful attention 
be given by builders to ease and 
speed setup, insertion and removal 
of work as well as cutting speed, to 
increase percentage of time devoted 
to actual cutting. 

Wendell E. Whipp, president, Mon- 
arch Machine Tool Co. and president, 
National Machine Tool Builders’ as- 
sociation, warmly commended the 
work being done through the forum 
and urged further efforts toward 
higher accuracy and finer finish of 
electrical equipment. Tell Berna, 
general manager of the association, 
spoke informally on sales engineer- 
ing responsibilities. 

Other speakers included: C. B. 
Stainback, R. S. Kersh, C. B. Connell, 
A. H. Jeywood, R. S. Elberty, W. E. 
Happel, T. R. Lawson, L. R. Botsai, 
W. D. Turnbull, W. F. Ridgway, 
R. W. Owens, G. A. Spohn, G. E. 
Hieber, Thomas Spooner, and Dr. 
Phillips Thomas. The forum con- 
cluded with a visit to the research 
laboratories, followed by a banquet. 


Toy Plant To Increase 
Its Steel Consumption 


@ Steel consumption by the Louis 
Marx & Co. toy plant, Glendale, W. 








@ Especially interesting to many machine tool men who attended Westinghouse 

Electric & Mfg. Co.’s forum on electrification last week was the motor production 

setup. Illustrated is the shaft machining aisle, with conveyors for carrying parts 
to successive operations 
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Va., is expected to increase about 
July 1, when a $250,000 addition will 
go into operation. xilmore, Car- 
michael-Olson Co., Cleveland, are 
the contractors. 

The present plant consumes about 
12,000 tons of 20-gage steel sheets 
annually, mainly in stampings. 
Marx officials estimate plant capaci- 
ty will be increased about 65 per 
cent. 

Construction was hastened by 
higher American duties placed on 
imports from Czechoslovakia, which 
have been a strong factor in the 
American toy market. 


Blast Furnaces 
Conserve Coal 


@ BLAST FURNACE and = coke 
oven operations are being influenced 
by the three-week suspension of coal 
mining in the Appalachian region. 
Eight furnaces and one battery of 
coke ovens were banked in the 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown districts 
last week “to conserve fuel sup- 
plies.” 

Actually, coal stocks of most iron 
and steel producers are adequate for 
several weeks operations, recent 
curtailment of consumption being a 
precautionary move in the event the 
strike is not settled as soon as ex- 
pected. 

However, scarcity of coal already 
is menacing operations of a number 
of smaller eastern consumers, and 
certain railroads report an acute 
shortage is approaching. Some 
eastern roads have turned to mid- 
western mines, which still are op- 
erating, to bolster supplies. Several 
coal-laden ore boats, waiting at Lake 
Erie docks for the opening of the 
ore carrying season, have been un- 
loaded and the coal shipped inland. 

Coal orders are reported to have 
been placed in Wales by some large 
eastern users. Meanwhile a num- 
ber of smaller industrial consumers 
have found it necessary to turn to 
retail yards where it is necessary 
to pay a premium compared with 
prices formerly paid on carload pur- 
chases. Coke is being used in in- 
creasing amount for mixing with 
coal in an attempt to make stocks 
of the latter last as long as possible. 
Prices of beehive and by-product 
coke have not been affected by this 
situation. 

While presidential intervention in 
the differences between bituminous 
operators and miners is counted on 
to terminate the suspension of min- 
ing, some interests regard settle- 
ment of the strike as still some way 
off, with the situation further 
clouded by the possibility of a stop- 
page in the anthracite region when 
new labor contracts come up for 
renewal May 1. 

















MEN or INDUSTRY 





g@ V. H. LAWRENCE, formerly met- 
allurgical engineer, Alan Wood 
Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa., has 
been named assistant to the vice 
president. L. E. Ekholm succeeds 
Mr. Lawrence as metallurgical engi- 
neer. W. A. Ericksen has_ been 
made open-hearth superintendent, 
replacing A. F. France, who is now 
superintendent, steel division. P. C. 
Mayfield succeeds I. F. Wolfgram 
as coke plant superintendent, and 
the latter is now superintendent of 
coke plant and blast furnaces. W. B. 
Haus is blooming mill superin- 
tendent. 
. 

Tom Addison has joined the De- 
fiance Machine Works, Defiance, O., 
as chief designing engineer. 

+ 

C. N. Kirkpatrick has been elec- 
ted a vice president, Landis Machine 
Co., Waynesboro, Pa. He will also 
continue as secretary. 

o 

James S. Latucky has been ap- 
pointed sales and advertising man- 
ager, Gilman Engineering Works, 
Janesville, Wis. 

S 

George C. Brainard, president, 
General Fireproofing Co., Youngs- 
town, O., has been elected a director, 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., 
Cleveland. 

¢ 

Gus Wickstrom, since 1930 chief 
clerk in the purchasing department 
of Union Pacific railroad, has been 
promoted to assistant general pur- 
chasing agent. 

« 

T. E. Nott, 122 Brevard court, 
Charlotte, N. C., and W. D. Taul- 
man, 175 Spring street, Atlanta, Ga., 
have been appointed district sales 
representatives by United Conveyor 
Corp., Chicago. 

+ 

Robert E. Adams and W. G. N. 
Heer, research engineers, have 
joined Battelle Memorial institute, 
Columbus, O. Both have been as- 
signed to the process metallurgy di- 
vison. 

& 

David Pollock, Pottstown, Pa., has 
been appointed chairman, industrial 
relations committee, Institute of 
Serap Iron and Steel Inc., New 
York. Barney H. Rubine, Hudson 
Iron & Metal Co., Bayonne, N. J., 
has been named vice chairman. 

SJ 

Floyd M. Erlenmeyer, the past 
two years, western New York rep- 
resentative of Maas & Waldstein 
Co., maker of industrial finishes, 
Newark, N. J., has been transferred 





to the southern New York territory, 
with headquarters in New York city. 
+ 

Everett Michaels, Hyman-Michaels 
Co., Chicago, has been named chair- 
man, and Edward L. Solomon, Max 
Solomon Co., Pittsburgh, vice chair- 
man, finance committee, Institute of 
Scrap Iron and Steel Inc., New York. 

. 

Carl Landgrebe, vice president, 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., has been 
appointed a member of the new 
Alabama state board of agriculture 
and industries. 

+ 

Harlowe Hardinge, the past 16 
years vice president and general 
manager, Hardinge Co. Inc., York, 





Harlowe Hardinge 


Pa., has been elected president. He 
succeeds H. W. Hardinge, who is now 
chairman of the board. F. E. Finch 
has been elected vice president and 
secretary. 
¢ 
Marvin Heidt, personnel director, 
Budd Wheel Co., Detroit, has re- 
signed to become personne! director, 
Bendix Products & Aviation Co., 
South Bend, Ind. 
¢ 
C. L. Dunbar was elected presi- 
dent, Cohoes Rolling Mill Co., Co- 
hoes, N. Y., at the annual stockhold- 
ers’ meeting April 18. Other offi- 
cers elected: Vice presidents, A. M. 
Mosley and A. Macfayden; secretary- 
treasurer, R. C. Poskanzer; assist- 
ant treasurer, C. D. Mauchan. Di- 
rectors elected include: Messrs. 
Dunbar, Mosley, Macfayden, Poskan- 
zer, W. P. Bayley, H. J. Fuller, and 
M. L. Jacob. 
+ 
H. C. Williams, formerly associat- 
ed with the Patterson Foundry & 





Machine Co., East Liverpool, O., and 
the H. H. Robertson Co. and Blaw- 
Knox Co., of Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed general plant superintend- 
ent, H. K. Porter Co., Pittsburgh. 
+ 
Dr. Arthur E. Bearse, chemist, 
and Howard Peters, metallurgist, 
have joined the technical staff of 
Battelle Memorial institute, Colum- 
bus, O. Dr. Bearse has been assigned 
to the industrial chemistry division, 
and Mr. Peters to research in non- 
ferrous metallurgy. 
+ 
Ralph F. Peo, vice _ president, 
Houde Engineering Corp., Buffalo, 
has been made vice president and 
general manager, Heinze Electric 
Corp., Lowell, Mass., which has been 
purchased by Houdaille-Hershey 
Corp., Detroit, of which Houde is a 
subsidiary. 
+ 
Thomas A. Fernley Jr., represent- 
ing the National Wholesale Hard- 
ware association, Philadelphia, has 
been elected secretary of the Council 
of National Wholesale associations. 
He has been identified with the of- 
fice of George A. Fernley the past 
seven years and has been a repre- 
sentative of the council since its 
formation several years ago. 
+ 
Alexander E. Walker, who as not- 
ed in STEEL, April 3, page 22, was 
elected vice president and director, 
National Supply Co., Pittsburgh, has 
been elected president, Spang Chal- 
fant Inc., Pittsburgh. Previous to 
joining National Supply, Mr. Walk- 
er served the Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
from Jan. 1, 1937, as executive vice 
president. 
¢ 
W. R. Tracy has resigned as sales 
manager, Hudson Motor Car Co., 
Detroit. G. H. Pratt has been made 
general sales manager in complete 
charge of domestic and foreign sales 
and service operations of Hudson, 
and W. A. James has been placed in 
charge of the newly formed adver- 
tising and merchandising depart- 
ment. 
¢ 
H. A. Wagner, one of the found- 
ers and for nearly 50 years presi- 
dent, Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co., 
Milwaukee, has retired. He is suc. 
ceeded by A. L. Riemer, heretofore 
vice president and general manager. 
J. A. Schoenecker, formerly secre- 
tary, has become vice president, and 
E. F. Barkov, secretary. A. E. Wall- 
ing, in charge of the Chicago branch, 
has been elected a vice president. 
+ 
Raymond Willey, vice president, 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., 
Pittsburgh, has been elected presi- 
dent, succeeding J. E. Lewis, who 
remains chairman. J. E. MacClos- 
key Jr., general counsel, has been 
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named to the new post of vice chair- 

man. Vice presidents are: Ken- 

neth Seaver, P. B. Mossman and 

G. G. Coolidge; treasurer, W. F. 

Bickel; secretary, P. R. Hilleman. 
¢ 

Frank B. Conlon has joined Shef- 
fler-Gross Co. Inc., Philadelphia, as 
a sales engineer, specializing in 
sales and engineering with 
particular reference to air ‘condi- 
tioning heating and_ ventilating 
work. He formerly was with the 
engineering department of Pennsyl- 
vania railroad, Philadelphia, and 
later with Airtemp Corp., Dayton, O. 

* 

Henry Jude, since 1934 assistant 
general sales manager, locomotive 
equipment division, Manning, Max- 
well & Moore Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., 
has been promoted to general sales 
manager of that division. He suc- 
ceeds C. H. Butterfield, who recently 
was made vice president in charge 
of sales, industrial and locomotive 
divisions. Mr. Jude, associated with 
the company 33 years, started as an 
office boy. 

. 

William A. Waldie has been ap- 
pointed technical research director, 
New Wrinkle Inc., Dayton, O. A 
graduate of Harvard university in 
chemistry, 1908, he has been asso- 
ciated with the paint and varnish 
business since that time. 

+ 

H. P. Mee was elected executive 
vice president, and E. M. Bell, 
treasurer, Cleveland Tractor Co., 
Cleveland, at a directors meeting, 
April 20. Mr. Mee, who had been as- 
sociated with the tractor industry 
about 20 years, retired June 1, 1937, 
as vice president in charge of sales, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, IIl., 
to devote his time to extensive citrus 
holdings in southern California. 
Other officers re-elected: Chairman, 
Rollin H. White; president, W. King 
White; vice presidents, J. G. Heaslet 
and H. J. Leisenheimer; secretary, 
Grover Higgins; assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer, V. J. Sweet. 

¢ 

Kenneth C. Ellsworth has been 
named manager of Link-Belt Co.’s 
eastern stoker division, with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia. Starting 
in 1933 as a dealer for Link-Belt 
stokers, Mr. Ellsworth later joined 
the company’s stoker department at 
Chicago. Subsequently he became 
district representative in southern 
territory; then was placed in charge 
of midwest stoker distributor sales, 
and in January, 1939, was _ trans- 
ferred to Philadelphia. 


o 
Walter B. Dodge, formerly gen- 
eral sales manager, Stamford divi- 
sion, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., New 
York, has been appointed director of 
hardware sales. He will have his of- 
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fice in New York and will direct 
sales of the Stamford division; Sa- 
ger & Barrows division, North Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Norton Door Closer Co. 
division, Chicago, and Canadian di- 
vision, St. Catherines, Ont. Rich- 
ard G. Plumley, works manager, 
Stamford division, has become gen- 
eral manager of Stamford, and Mark 
A. Miller, heretofore with the sales 
and executive departments, assistant 
general manager. 


DIED: 


B@ JOHN G. OLIVER, 77, chairman 
of the board, Bardons & Oliver Inc., 
tool manufacturer, Cleveland, April 
14 in that city. Mr. Oliver went to 
Cleveland in 1882, joining Warner 
& Swasey Co., and as head of its 
drafting room drew plans for the 
famous Lick telescope at Lick ob- 
servatory, Mount Hamilton, near 
San Jose, Calif. In 1891, with 
George C. Bardons, he founded Bar- 
dons & Oliver, which acquired the 
Jos. Dyson & Sons Forge Shop in 
1898, of which he was president at 
his death. 
+ 

William J. Taylor, vice president 
and production manager, Lamson 
Co. Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., conveyor 
manufacturer, in Syracuse, April 17. 


¢ 
Victor L. Wright, 54, Cleveland 
representative, Chicago Flexible 
Shaft Co., Chicago, April 7 in Pitts- 
burgh. 
+ 


Samuel R. Cohen, vice president, 
and one of the founders of Mare- 
mont Automotive Products Inc., Chi- 
cago, in that city, April 12. 


+ 
Edward Purnell, 95, father of 
Frank Purnell, president of Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
town, O., in that city, April 14. 
. 


Walter Bromley, assistant sales 
manager, American Screw Co., 


Providence, R. I., in that city, March 
3. Mr. Bromley was associated with 
the company 40 years. 
+ 
Allston Sargent, 62, president, 
Sargent Metal Window Corp., New 
York, subsidiary of American Ra- 
diator & Standard Sanitary Corp., 
April 16 in New York. 
> 
Walter Geil, 56, president, Relia- 
ble Plating Works, Milwaukee, in 
that city recently. Prior to becom- 
ing president of the plating firm in 
1932, he was with Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 25 years. 


+ 
Frank Forrest Beall, 61, president 
and treasurer, Saylor-Beail Mfg. Co., 
Detroit, in Detroit, recently. He was 
a member, American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers and Engineers 
Club of New York. 


* 

Charles P. Gribble, a pioneer in 
the forging industry for 38 years, 
and the past 20 years superinten- 
dent, forge division, Hayes Steel 
Products Ltd., Merritton, Ont., 
March 18. 

> 

Herman M. Griggs, 78, from 1918 
to 1937, manager, Ore and Coal Ex- 
change, Cleveland, April 8, in Oak- 
land, Calif., where he lived since 
retiring. Prior to becoming manager 
of the exchange, which he helped 
organize during the World war, he 
had been general ore and coal agent 
for the New York Central railroad. 

+ 

George C. W. Klippel, 53, man 
ager, patent division, Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland, April 17 in Cleve- 
land. Mr. Klippel joined the Elyria 
Iron & Steel Co. 25 years ago and 
at the time of the company’s merger 
with Republic in 1930, he was credit 
manager. Since then he had been 
in charge of Republic’s patent divi- 
sion. 

+ 

Charles A. Ross, 56, president and 
general manager, Ross Operating 
Valve Co., Detroit, in that city, 
April 11. He was well known 
throughout the industry for his de- 
signing ability and was president 
of the company since its formation 
in 1921. Before that, in 1917, he was 
engineer in charge of building the 
plant of the Detroit Seamless Steel 
Tubes Co. 

5 


Dr. Clarence F. Hirshfeld, 58, 
chief of research, Detroit Edison 
Co. since 1913, in Detroit, April 19. 
He was internationally known fo! 
his work in engineering, research, 
education and science, and many of 
his technical writings are classics 
in their fields. Dr. Hirshfeld was 
awarded the Worcester Reed 
Warner medal of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers in 
December, 1937. 
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WASHINGTON 
@ SENATE military affairs com- 
mittee last week reported out the 
Sheppard bill authorizing the secre- 
tary of war to exchange obsolete, 
unsuitable and unserviceable ma- 
chinery and tools for the manufac- 
ture or repair of ordnance materiel 
for new machinery and tools. 

Bill’s object is to make possible 
turning in present tools and pay- 
ing cash for the difference between 
the credit on the old machines and 
new ones, instead of scrapping the 
tools. 

In a letter to Senator Sheppard, 
chairman of the senate military af- 
fairs committee, the war secretary 
said no existing law will be affected 
by the bill. 

“During the last session of con- 
gress,” the secretary stated, “a pro- 
gram was initiated for the procure- 
ment of machine tools and equip- 
ment necessary to modernize facili- 
ties at the various ordnance manu- 
facturing establishments and to pro- 
cure such additional equipment as 
may be necessary to a view toward 
early production of work materiel 
in the event of a national emerg- 
ency. 


Makes Possible Economies 


“It is believed that the congress 
will continue this program in the 
interest of national defense, and in 
order that the greatest economies in 
procurement may be effected, it is 
desirable to trade in for new equip- 
ment such unserviceable or unsuit- 
able tools as are now in the hands 
of the various ordnance establish- 
ments. 


“A large number of machine 
tools are over 20 years old and un- 
suited to modern mass production 
methods. If these tools are disposed 
of as unsuitable for further use the 
government would realize little more 
than their value as scrap material. 

“Tf this bill be enacted into law, 
the exchange value to machine tool 
builders would undoubtedly be 
greater than could be realized by a 
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cash sale made by the government. 
Accordingly, it is reeommended that 
early action be taken toward enact- 
ment into law of this bill.” 


LABOR ACT HEARINGS 
TO BE RESUMED APRIL 24 


Hearings on proposed Wagner act 
revisions before the senate educa- 
tion and labor committee were ad- 
journed in the middle of last week 
and will be resumed April 24. At 
that time, it is expected officials of 
several government departments 
will be heard. 

Witnesses last week included those 
both for and against amendments 
to the act. Senator Burke, Nebraska, 
and Senator Holman, Oregon, and 
Representative Hoffman, Michigan, 
asked amendments to the present 
law. J. Warren Madden, chairman 
of the labor relations board, ap- 
peared in defense of the present act. 

Senator Burke, one of the out- 
standing foes of the NLRB, minced 
no words before the committee. He 
charged the labor law is being ad- 
ministered by a biased and unfair 
administrative agency. The senator, 
who has a number of amendments 
pending in the upper chamber, 
placed great emphasis on the sug- 
gestion present board member re- 
tire by Feb. 1, 1940, and their places 
be filled by three new members, 
one representing employes, one rep- 
resenting employers, and the third 
representing the public. He cited 
statements made sometime ago en- 
dorsing such a plan by AFL’s 
William Green, CIO’s John L. Lewis, 
and Secretary of Labor Perkins. 

Senator Burke speaking: 


“The long range objective in pro- 
posing these amendments is the 
same as congress had when the 
present act was passed. That is, 
peace in industrial relations; peace 
with fairness and mutual satisfac- 
tion and _ understanding; peace 
founded upon goodwill and demo- 
cratic processes. If peace based 
upon reason is to be established and 
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to endure, it must be a just peace. 
The law which seeks thus to encour- 
age peace must be scrupulously fair 
to all who are affected by it. I know 
there is a fashion current among 
blind partisans of the present act 
and its administrative board to 
make light of the suggestion that 
anything need be done to make this 
law fair. Let me remind them that 
there are major powers in the world 
today which have contempt for fair 
laws. Those in authority there have 
imposed their own ideas of labor 
peace. I do not believe that we 
should follow their example into 
that kind of labor peace .... 

“In human relations—and labor 
relations are human relations—any 
suggestion of tainted justice is fatal. 
There is, unfortunately, more than 
a suspicion of a lack of even-handed 
justice in the present labor act and 
the present board.” 

Board Chairman Madden fought 
back at the opponents and de- 
nounced them as “bitter enders” 
who opposed the original enactment 
of the law and who have never be- 
come reconciled to the “liberties 
which it confers upon American 
workmen and who now urge the 
congress to take away those liber- 
ties.” 


DEFENSE MEASURES ARE 
APPROVED BY CONGRESS 


Congress is granting authoriza 
tions and making definite appropria 
tions for various national defense 
items. Senate has approved estab- 
lishment of a new military aircraft 
research center, passed the second 
deficiency bill carrying appropria- 
tions amounting to $152,000,000. most 
of which was for national defense. 
The senate overrode its appropria- 
tions committee by adding to the 
bill $4,000,000 to begin construction 
of an aeronautical laboratory at 
Sunnyvale, Calif., which will cost, 
when completed, about $10,000,000. 

House merchant marine commit- 
tee approved a bill calling for an 
appropriation of $277,000,000 to con- 








additional locks for the 
Panama Canal, which would assure 
quicker fleet movement between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 


struct 


War department officials were 
called before a subcommittee of ap- 
propriations of the senate military 
affairs committee, and testified in 
executive session on various phases 
of the defense program prior to ac- 
tion on the $513,000,000 army supply 
bill. 


HOPKINS’ ILLNESS BRAKE 
TO COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 


2umors recur in Washington that 
Harry Hopkins will be forced to re- 
sign as secretary of commerce be- 
cause of illness. These whisperings 
are being somewhat discounted by 
the fact the President knew when 
he appointed Mr. Hopkins a member 
of his official family that the lat- 
ter was far from a well man. Mr. 
Hopkins’ illness is probably no 
worse than had been anticipated. 
However, he has not been at his 
office in the commerce department 
more than half the time since he 
entered the cabinet. 

In the meantime, work at the de- 
partment is almost at a standstill 
because no one there seems to know 
what Hopkins’ policies are or what 
they will be. 

In the meantime, Edward J. 
Noble, who recently resigned as 
chairman of the civil aeronautics 
authority, has been “sitting in” for 
Mr. Hopkins, who has been out of 
town for a rest. Mr. Noble, however, 
in his capacity as a dollar-a-year 
man is not able to sign official mail 
and conditions at the department 
are at loose ends. 

Recent reports the reconstruction 
finance corporation will be put un- 
der the commerce department and 
Jesse Jones, RFC head, would take 
Mr. Hopkins’ position as secretary 
of commerce were called “just an- 
other story” by President Roosevelt 
in his Friday press conference. The 
President said plans for reorganiz- 
ing government departments prob- 
ably would be forwarded to congress 
within next ten days or two weeks. 


FIND “MISUNDERSTANDINGS” 
ON BARTER PROPOSAL 

State department officials say in- 
quiries indicate there is misunder- 
standing on the suggestion made by 
Senator Byrnes and the department 
for the proposed exchange of raw 
materials for stocks of strategic 
materials. 

Fears are expressed in some quar- 
ters markets for the commodities 
would be upset and prices depressed. 
Furthermare, comparing the plan 
with commercial barter deals, it is 
contended by many that the trade 
agreement program is being aban- 
doned and commercial policies re- 
versed. 

Government officials are pointing 
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out this government is not seeking 
to force American surplus commodi- 
ties into the world’s markets by any 
scheme to exchange or barter them 
for strategic materials. It is con- 
tended that American surpluses will 
be available for exchange only if 
foreign governments are interested 
in acquiring them for war reserve 
stocks. 

It is said the idea now being ex- 
plored is confined to the acquisition 
of strategic materials and these ma- 
terials only as reserves for national 
emergencies. 


STUDY SHOWS ADVANTAGES 
OF TRADE AGREEMENTS 


During 1936, 1937 and 1938 im- 
ports into 16 countries with which 
the United States has _ reciprocal 
trade agreements showed a much 
larger rate of increase from the 
United States over two pre-agree- 
ment years, 1934-1935, than imports 
from Germany, the chief exponent 
of barter, clearing, compensation, 
or similar trade programs, a gov- 
ernment study shows. 

Imports from the United States 
into the 16 countries with which re- 
ciprocal trade agreements were in 
effect prior to 1938, experienced an 
average increase of approximately 
39.8 per cent in value in the past 
three years over the two years 1934- 
1935. Imports into the same coun- 
tries from Germany increased only 
about 1.8 per cent in value. 


PREDICTS COMMODITIES 
CLAUSE WILL BE KILLED 


Senate committee on interstate 
commerce Thursday appointed a 
subcommittee, Senator Wheeler, 
Montana, chairman, to work out 
details of S-2009, which is the prin- 
cipal railroad bill now pending. 

This is the bill which contains the 
so-called commodities clause dealing 
with railroads which are subsidiaries 
of industrial corporations. Senator 
Wheeler expressed his opinion that 
the commodities clause will be 
stricken from the bill. 


DEFENSE PROGRAM ON 
CHAMBER’S AGENDA 


Key note of the twenty-seventh an- 
nual meeting of the United States 
chamber of commerce in Washing- 
ton, May 1-4, will be recovery, but in 
view of the expanding national de- 
fense program of the government, 
industry’s part in this program will 
have a large part. 

In view of the expanded defense 
program, the chamber will have a 
special round table session which 
will be given over to a discussion of 
industry’s part in such a program, 
particularly as respects industrial 
mobilization and strategic war ma- 
terials. 

Col. J. H. Burns, executive officer 
to the assistant secretary of war, 
will explain what manufacturers 











would be called upon to do in time 
of war, while Walter C. Cole of E. 
A. Pierce & Co., Detroit, will talk on 
providing strategic war materials. 
There will be a general discussion of 
these and related subjects following 
the talks at which war and navy de- 
partment officials will be present. 
During the course of the convention 
also, there will be a meeting of the 
national defense committee of the 
national chamber. 


GOVERNMENT IRON, STEEL 
AWARDS TOTAL $1,075,036 


During the week ended April 15, 
the government purchased $1,075,- 
035.81 worth of iron, steel and their 
products under the Walsh-Healey 
act as follows: Walter Kidde & Co. 
Inc., New York, $25,263; American 
Locomotive Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
$26,087; The Kinnear Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, O., $19,858; Western 
Pipe & Steel Co. of Calif., San Fran- 
cisco, $28,965; Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., $13,465.09  (esti- 
mated); Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Corp., Denver, Colo., $11,649; West 
Virginia Rail Co., Huntington, W. 
Va., $60,116.18 (estimated); Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
$17,798.73; Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Co., Youngstown, O., $11,873.12; 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Wash- 
ington, $16,350 (estimated); Edge 
Moor Iron Works Inc., Edge Moor, 
Del. $176,522; Industrial Piping & 
Engineering Co., Baltimore, $242,- 
395; C. C. Moore & Co., engineers, 
San Francisco, $169,023; Fassler 
Iron Works Inc., New York, $14,040; 
Republic Steel Corp., Canton, O., 
$45,622.40; Crucible Steel Co., New 
York, $28,116.97; American Factors 
Ltd., Honolulu, T. H., $22,208.82; 
Widin Metal Goods Co., Garwood, 
N. J., $9,922.50; and Chicago Bridge 
& Iron Co., Philadelphia, $135,760. 


ARNOLD TO TELL ATTITUDE 
ON ANTITRUST ACTION 


Assistant Attorney General Thur- 
man W. Arnold will address the 
American Trade association execu- 
tives at a conference to be held here 
May 1. He will discuss the relation 
of the antitrust laws to modern 
methods of production and distribu- 
tion and the problems which these 
conditions impose on business and 
government. 

Questions involving business con- 
duct through the application of the 
Sherman act have troubled all 
branches of business, and it is un- 
derstood that Mr. Arnold will make 
an effort to give the trade executives 
the present attitude of the justice 
department on this subject. 

Included in the program of the 
meeting is a talk by L. Metcalfe 
Walling, administrator of the divi- 
sion of public contracts, who will 
discuss the importance of the Walsh- 
Healey act to American industry and 
its relation to the Trade association. 
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AVIATION 


SHOWS AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY’S 
SPEED IN PLANT EXPANSION 


mg HOW rapidly could America’s air- 
craft industry expand its production 
capacity in event of a national emer- 
gency? Demonstrating is Glenn L. 
Martin Co., now building a 440,000- 
square foot, $1,850,000 assembly 
plant addition at Middle River, Md., 
with completion scheduled for May 
1—just 11 weeks after ground was 
broken. 

Crews work in three 8-hour shifts, 
and machinery and equipment cost- 
ing $900,000 is being installed while 
construction is in progress. 

This extension will give Martin 
the country’s largest single-unit air- 
craft plant, 1,097,000 square feet. 
The company expects to employ 10,- 
000 at the close of 1939, compared 
with 5600 at present. Its backlog 
now exceeds $39,000,000, is highest 
in the industry. 

Plans for a $250,000 plant expan- 
sion are announced by McCauley 
Aviation Corp., Dayton, O., maker 
of steel propellers. Program will 
increase annual output from 900 to 
5000 units. 

Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc. is pre- 
paring to construct a 200 x 250-foot 
assembly addition to its Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif., airplane factory. Bids 
have been received by Consolidated 
Aircraft Corp., San Diego, for a 
50 x 100-foot extension to its plant. 


Metalworking equipment is to be in- 
stalled. 

Chance Vought division, United 
Aircraft Corp., Stratford, Conn., 
last week received a $2,103,800 navy 
contract for airplanes and spare 
parts. Navy also made awards for 
engines to Pratt & Whitney division 
of United Aircraft, East Hartford, 
Conn., $570,691; and Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp., Paterson, N. J., 
$20,667. 

War department has purchased 
two all-metal experimental planes; 
one from Bell Aircraft Corp., Buf- 
falo, the second from Seversky Air- 
craft Corp., Farmingdale, L. I. 


Army Orders Accessories 

Other recent air corps orders: 
Pollak Mfg. Co., Arlington, N. J., 
bomb shackle and flare rack assem- 
blies, $23,810; Fairchild Aerial Cam- 
era Corp., Jamaica, L. I., camera 
assemblies, $22,500; and Longines- 
Wittnauer Watch Co. Inc., New 
York, chronometers, $16,750. 

Brewster Aeronautical Corp., 
Long Island City, L. IL, last week 
concluded an agreement with Con- 
solidated Aircraft Corp. whereby 
Brewster will acquire all design 
rights, technical data, production 
jigs and fixtures for nine types of 
military training and observation 
planes formerly manufactured by 
Consolidated. 

Pump Engineering Service Corp., 
Cleveland, manufacturer of aircraft 
pumps and accessories, has been ac- 





Test New Landing Gear in Steel Frame 





@ Hydraulic retraction mechanism of the new “tricycle” type landing gear is tested 
at Vega Airplane Co.’s Burbank, Calif., plant by simulating takeoffs and landings 
with gear suspended in this specially-designed steel frame. Raising and lowering 
of the wheels is controlled and timed from platform at top 
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quired by Borg-Warner Corp., Chi- 
cago, and will operate as a branch. 
Pump Engineering’s capital is to be 
increased to $2,000,000, and _ its 
plant will be expanded. 


Revolutionary is the new “reversi- 
ble pitch” propeller just announced 
by Curtiss Propeller division of 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., Clifton, N. J. 
Normal blade angle may be reversed 
on this propeller to create a nega- 
tive thrust, effectively “braking” an 
airplane in flight. Unit also will im- 
prove control of large multi-motored 
craft during ground or water taxi- 
ing, aiding in quick turns and other 
maneuvers. 


Officers Elected by 
Warehouse Chapters 


@ Eight chapters of the American 
Steel Warehouse association have 
elected officers for the coming year, 
as follows: 


Baltimore: President, H. A. Lowry, 
Seaboard Steel & Iron Corp.; vice presi- 
dent, T. P. Walker, J. B. Kendall Co., 
Washington; secretary, Eugene Mowlds, 
Scully Steel Products Co.; national direc- 
tor, George J. Parke, Eagleston-Parke 
Inc., Norfolk, Va 

Buffalo: President, E, J. Wichter, Ed- 
gar T. Ward’s Sons Co.; vice president, 
J. Comer, Dobbie Foundry & Machine 
Co., Niagara Falls; secretary-treasurer, 
W. B. Huntley, Brace-Mueller-Huntley 
Inc., Rochester; national director, W. H. 
Kline, Burke Steel Co. Inc., Rochester. 

Pacific Northwest: President, H. F. 
Morrow, Pacific Metal Co., Portland; vice 
president, William R. Case, Seattle Steel 
Co., Seattle; secretary-treasurer, Everett 
W. Hawkins, Portland; national director, 
John B. Robbins, A. M. Castle & Co., 
Seattle. 

Philadelphia: President, J. W. Patrick 
Jr., Peter A. Frasse & Co. Inc., vice presi- 
dents, L. Norris Hall, L. Norris Hall Inc., 
and Leslie Edgcomb, Edgcomb Steel Co.; 
secretary-treasurer, James J. Collins, L. 
Norris Hall Inc.; national director, A. C. 
Allshul, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc. 

Connecticut: President, R. B. Shearer, 
Cc. S. Mersick & Co., New Haven; vice 
president, S. H. Hascall, Blodgett & Clapp 
Co., Hartford; secretary-treasurer, G. S. 
Brousso, C. S. Mersick & Co. Mr. Shearer 
will also serve as national director. 

New England: President, P. F. Avery, 
Avery & Saul Co., South Boston; vice 
presidents, M. C. Harvey, Arthur C. Har- 
vey Co., Allston, and Quincy W. Wales, 
Brown-Wales_ Co., Boston; secretary- 
treasurer, J. B. McIntyre, Scully Steel 
Products Co., Allston; national director, 
Richmond Lewis, Charles C. Lewis Co., 
Springfield. 

New York: President, M. W. Faitoute, 
Faitoute Iron & Steel Co., Newark, N. J.; 
vice president, P. O. Grammer, Grammer, 
Dempsey & Hudson Inc., Newark, and 
W. C. Hughes, Bright Steel Corp.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Charles Kramer, Scully 
Steel Products Co., Newark. Mr. Gram- 
mer will also serve as national director. 

Northern California: President, M. S. 
Donaldson, A. M. Castle & Co., Oakland; 
first vice president, J. R. Winzeler, Fed- 
eral Pipe & Supply Co., San Francisco; 
second vice president, H. E. Oliphant, 
Tay-Holbrook Inc., San Francisco; secre- 
tary, R. D. Cortelyou, San Francisco; 
national director, Howard M,. Taylor, 
Spotswood Co., San Francisco. 














UT your present and prospective customers do go 

to see new materials, new products, and new 
processes that are on display in the show windows of 
industry and business . . . the trade shows. 


The buyers from every industry, from Automobile to 
Zylonite, constantly watch for new developments. We 
find them studying new products... seeking information 
... comparing... considering, and placing orders. 

Exhibits that are interesting,—well planned,—that 
dramatize your sales message,—produce results. 

Gardner Displays specialize in the design and con- 
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struction of effective trade show exhibits. New materials 
and processes developed by Gardner Displays during 
the preparation of over 60 outstanding exhibits for the 
World Fairs are available to you. 

Whether you require a small or large exhibit, we 
invite you to discuss your problem with us. A letter 
from you will bring a description of the latest develop- 
ments in this field. Write for our free monthly publica- 
tion, ‘Industrial Showmanship.” It contains interesting 
information about this rapidly-changing method of 
visual selling. 
























By A. H. ALLEN 
Detroit Editor, STEEL 


DETROIT 
@ AUTOMOBILE companies would 
give a lot if they could locate a de- 
pendable rain unmaker who might 
be dispatched to key cities in the 
Midwest and put a stop to the in- 
clement weather which appears to 
be holding back the normal volume 
of spring auto sales. In the past 
three weeks cold and dampness 
have exacted a heavy toll from 
sales, a toll which may not be re- 
covered later in the spring. 
Figures for the first ten days of 
April, while comparing favorably 
with the same period last year, are 
below anticipations. Buick dealers 
sold 6339 units, a gain of 42 per 
cent over last vear. Pontiac’s total 
was 5138, or 73 per cent over last 
year at the same time. These two 
producers probably exceed the show- 
ing made by some others. 


It should not be concluded that 
automobile sales have gone sour 
completely. It is just that some easi- 
ness has developed which was not 
expected. A few favorable political, 
international or meteorological de- 
velopments could swing the trend 
the other way in short order. 


Chrysler divisions are stepping 
up releases for April, May and June, 
and plan to continue assemblies of 
1939 models into the summer as long 
as retail demand lasts. From pres- 
ent indications there will be no early 
changeover to 1940 models by Chrys- 
ler, and when the changeover does 
come it will be of short duration. 
The Dodge planning division cur- 
rently is working evenings until 
6:30 because of increased produc- 
tion schedules ahead. In numerous 
plants orders have been issued to 
have vacations over by June 1. 


@ INCREASINGLY it is becoming 
evident that efforts to knit to- 


gether a fourth combination of 
motor companies have progressed 
considerably beyond the mere rumor 
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stage. Latest behind-the-scenes re- 
ports mention Packard, Studebaker, 
Nash, Willys and Reo as proposed 
units. Such a group would provide 
a complete line of passenger cars 
from the lowest-priced to the high- 
est, as well as Reo’s facilities for 
truck and bus manufacture. Natur- 
ally a lot of underbrush has to be 
cut away before the path is clear to 
any such merger, but it seems a 
foregone conclusion the automotive 
pace today is so intensely competi- 
tive that profits are next to impos- 
sible for the independent manufac- 
turer except in so-called boom years. 





It has 


independ 
ent manufacturer is essential to in- 


been argued the 


sure progress in new designs, to 
pioneer new styling and mechanical 
innovations. It has been said the 
large-volume manufacturer cannot 
afford to take chances on new ideas 
because of the danger of unforeseen 
service failures or of refusal by the 
buying public to accept them. If the 
remaining independents were swal- 
lowed up into a fourth combine, the 
problem would become all the more 
intensified as far as_ pioneering 
radical style changes is concerned, 
but important savings might be 





Electric Welded Pipe Used for Car Lifts 
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@ Electric welded pipe serves as lift cylinder and piston for hydraulic automobile 
hoists manufactured by United States Air Compressor Co., Cleveland. Cylinder is 


a 12%-inch section while piston is 10% 


inches in diameter. 


In background of 


photo, a piston section is being ground, tolerance of 0.000l-inch, in foreground a 

similar section is being tested by air pressure, 175 pounds per square inch, primarily 

to check the heads which are welded into the ends of the column. Pipe is manu- 
factured by Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland 








MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM—Continued 


realized from the amortization of 
die costs by several producers rather 
than by one, and by the _inter- 
changeability of parts which would 
be possible. 

Solution to the problem of pioneer- 
ing innovations then could be solved 
by each of the four corporations 
designating one of its lines as a sort 
of proving ground or “pilot” line 
which would feature new ideas as 
they came along. Naturally these 
“pilot” lines would be ones which 
normally did not involve high pro- 
duction during a year’s run, ones on 
which it would be feasible to let en- 
gineers and designers have a free 
hand, so that successful and popular 
changes, as proved on these models, 
could in turn be adopted on the other 
cars in the line. 

The above lineup leaves out Hud- 
son, Hupmobile, Graham and, of 
course, the various truck companies. 
Whether Hudson will consider cast- 
ing its lot with such a proposed con- 
solidation or whether the _long- 
rumored “connection” between Hud- 
son and Ford would preclude this 
remains to be seen. It should be re- 
membered the consolidation as out- 
lined here still is a long ways from 
consummation, but at least a cer- 
tain group of business men in this 
district are working on the proposi- 
tion, with the moral assistance of 
certain Wall street interests. There 
is no indication as to how soon any 
real progress will be achieved. 


Difficulties in Path 


Numerous obstacles must be sur- 
mounted. One that comes to mind 
is the current dispute among Reo 
stockholders and officers about the 
future status of the company. A 
proxy fight is looming up again as 
the former management is contest- 
ing the fitness of the present man- 
agement; a meeting scheduled for 
April 26 may throw more light on 
this altercation. If the policies of 
the present management are vindi- 
cated, it is considered likely Reo 
may enter the passenger car field 
again in the fall. 

The future status of Graham in 
this promotional effort seems to be 
more in the direction of aligning 
with one of the present integrated 
companies, Chrysler for example, in 
which it could be established as the 
“proving ground” mentioned previ- 
ously. This would leave Hupmobile 
to work out its own destiny, unless 
you would want to consider it as a 
possible “pilot line” affiliate of Gen- 
eral Motors. 

Here, in a nutshell, is the way one 
group of forecasters has worked 
out the future of the automobile 
industry. Four big, happy families, 
each one making money, each one 
successfully pioneering successive 


improvements in design and mech- 
anisms, each one employing hun- 
dreds of thousands and yielding 
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handsome returns to contented stock- 
holders. Contemplating the lineup, 
some hardbitten observers shudder 
to think of the conflicting person- 
alities which would have to be sub- 
dued, of the many jobholders who 
would necessarily be dislocated, be- 
fore such roseate goal is reached. 


@ THOSE who have seen the new 
Ford tractor are unstinting in their 
praise of the many novel features 
incorporated in it. The unit is re- 
ported to be an adaptation of the 
tractor unit produced in England 
by the Harry Ferguson organiza- 
tion and known as the HF tractor. 

No official announcement has 
been made by the company as to 
when production will be started or 
as to when buying of materials and 
equipment for production will be 
initiated. An extensive program of 
improvement in the Ford foundry, 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 
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now under way, may be for the pur- 
pose of facilitating production of 
castings for the tractor. Five new 
electric furnaces, 10 tons and under 
in capacity, will be installed short- 
ly; two new forehearth cupolas, a 
new sand handling system, a dust 
collection system and other equip- 
ment will go in simultaneously. 
Steelwork has been let for a 3-story 
addition to one section of the found- 
ry building to accommodate hoppers 
for the sand handling system. This 
work is figured to be completed in 
two months. 

The main feature of the HF trac- 
tor is the method by which the im- 


plements are mounted directly on 
the rear axle of the tractor unit. 
By means of gearing and davits the 
degree of “bite” of the plow or other 
implement is controlled automatic- 
ally, so that when working on 
ground of irregular contour the 
plowshare always maintains the 
same depth. Further if the imple- 
ment should strike an obstruction, 
instead of the front wheels of the 
tractor being lifted off the ground, 
with danger of tipping, the rear 
wheels lift and spin until the power 
is reduced, the tractor backed up 
and the implement raised mechan- 
ically. 

The new tractor is reputed to be 
about 1000 pounds lighter than the 
unit which Mr. Ford was putting 
through its paces last year, and at 
the same time shows approximately 
50 per cent better economy. It is 
said to be capable of uphill plowing 
in sandy soil, something which was 
a little beyond the capacity of the 
first design. Engine is of the 4-cylin- 
der type, with 3%-inch bore. 

Price of the English tractor, with 
three implements, is about $1400. 
No price has been determined offici- 
ally for the Ford tractor, but it will 
likely be about half that figure. 


@ MOTOR companies are starting 
to beat the drums to call attention 
to their pretentious exhibits at the 
New York fair. Last Tuesday, Gen- 
eral Motors received 600 newsmen 
in New York and loaded them on a 
special train which took the crowd 
directly to the fair grounds for a 
preview of the corporation’s High- 
ways and Horizons exhibit, in com- 
pany with top GM officials. (See also 
page 32). 

The Chrysler exhibit has several 
unusual features, including a 38- 
foot polaroid mural, giving the illu- 
sion of constant motion; three-di- 
mensional moving pictures; a frozen 
forest containing trees built up of 
thin sheet metal with refrigerant 
inside them to build up a heavy 
covering of frost; Lady Godiva and 
other historical characters as they 
would appear if they had ridden in 
automobiles; a “magic” car which 
answers questions and obeys com- 
mands apparently “unaided by the 
human hand.” 

Studebaker is spending $100,000 
to send a special flying squadron of 
sales promotion experts around the 
country to supervise showing of the 
company’s film “Ahead of the 
Parade,” depicting the drama inci- 
dent to development of the Stude- 
baker Champion model. They will 
cover 200,000 miles, it is estimated. 

First shipments of the new Hupp 
Skylark models to distributors and 
dealers were made last week. Pro- 
duction will be stepped up rapidly, 
according to President S. L. Davis, 
and all models will be available by 
the middle of May. 
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ACKLING dust and dirt with brushes or brooms is pretty 
much of a hopeless job. Despite the eternal struggle of the 
cleaning crew—much of the dirt is simply stirred up and settles 
again—collects on piping and in other hard-to-reach places— 
gets into costly machinery. 


Why waste time with this slow, expensive, ineffective method 
of cleaning? GET THAT DIRT with a Sturtevant Vacuum 


Cleaner— before it gets you! 


The powerful suction of a Sturtevant Vacuum Cleaner ¢ets all 
the dust and dirt—sucks it right into the dust collector, where 
it can’t blow around and settle again. Any valuable dust drawn 
into the dust collector can be easily reclaimed. There is no es- 
cape for dust and dirt anywhere—on the floors, walls, ceilings,— 
in corners and crevices, on piping, in bins, shelving and machin- 
ery. You get at it—and get it all—with a Sturtevant Cleaner. 


Write for Sturtevant catalog containing full information. Stur- 
tevant Vacuum Cleaners are available in portable and central 
system types for every industrial service. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 


Sales Offices in 40 Cities B. F. Sturtevant Co. of Canada, Ltd.—Galt, Toronto, Montreal 


Sturtevant 
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Sturtevant Central Vacuum Cleaning System —showing 
dust collectors and vacuum producing machinery. 





Sturtevant Portable Heavy Duty Industrial Type 


Vacuum Cleaner. 


SS) WORLD‘S LARGEST MAKER OF AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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No More Frontiers? Industrial 


Leaders See New Era of Expansion 


gm “WE HAVE only begun to ex- 
pand our industrial frontiers,” de- 
clared Alfred P. Sloan Jr., chair- 
man, General Motors Corp., at a 
preview “Highways to New Hori- 
zons” dinner at the New York 
World’s fair last week. 

Basis for Mr. Sloan’s statement 
was a symposium on significant re- 
cent accomplishments of industrial 
research, contributed by a hundred 
industrialists. The survey included 
many fields—-steel, machinery, chem- 
istry, motors, aviation and others 
and indicated new products and new 
processes within the past several 
years have created more employ- 
ment, contributed to better living 
for all. 

Five hundred industrial and civic 
leaders were guests at the dinner, 
officially dedicating General Motors’ 
exhibit at the fair, and heard Mr. 
Sloan and Charles F. Kettering, 
General Motors research chief, en- 
vision the part industry will play 
in the nation’s rebuilding. 

Each guest was given a booklet 
containing an _ industry-by-industry 
symposium of new research devel- 
opments. Metal producing and met- 
alworking leaders predicted a con- 
tinuing procession of new steels, new 
partnerships of metals to perform 
new tasks, development of domestic 
sources of essential metals now im- 
ported. 

One of the most outstanding de- 
velopments in the steel industry, to 
which all major sheet producers 
have contributed, wrote E. G. 
Grace, president, Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., has been the development 
of high-quality, deep-drawn steel 
sheets which have made possible 
the fender and the all-steel top of 
the modern automobile. Mr. Grace 
also cited a new process of electro- 
lytically zine coating, and apparatus 
for rapid determination of resistance 
of commercial steels to atmospheric 
corrosion. 


Better Rolling Processes 


E. T. Weir, chairman, National 
Steel Corp., and Charles R. Hook, 
president, American Rolling Mill 
Co., commented on the development 
of better continuous rolling proc- 
esses which have made possible a 
better sheet for the manufacture of 
automobiles, refrigerators, radios 


and other articles that require this 
grade of steel. 

Republic Steel Corp., according to 
Chairman T. M. Girdler, has made 
“great advances in strip and sheet 
production by installing the largest 
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continuous strip mill in the world, 
and greatly advanced the production 
of tin plate by the cold reduction 
process, as well as electro-galvanized 
wires, stainless steel, electric weld 
pipe and other products. 

President Frank Purnell, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., mentioned 
his company’s nickel-copper high 
tensile steel “which meets success- 
fully the requirements of our mod- 
ern high-speed age.” 

“In the interest of social and 
economic progress,” explained B. F. 
Fairless, president, United States 
Steel Corp., “the steel industry of- 
fers the recently developed high- 
strength steels, corrosion-resistant 
and workable-cold, making possible 
the production of lightweight mov- 
ing equipment. ... This paves the 
way for the realization of economies 
in operation amounting to millions 
of dollars annually.” 


New Alloys Aid Machining 


Inland Steel Co., according to 
President Philip D. Block, has found 
that “by the controlled addition of 
small quantities of lead, both car- 
bon and alloy steels can be ma- 
chined 30 to 50 per cent faster . 
without any sacrifice of other physi- 
cal properties to interfere with sus- 
ceptibility to heat treatment.” 

Campbell, Wyant & Cannon 
Foundry Co. comments on recent 
“refinements in metallurgical proc- 
esses for casting proferall crank- 
shafts, camshafts, centrifuse brake 
drums and sleeves, and new alloyed 
steels.” 

“Amola” is reported by Chrysler 
Corp. General Motors notes new 
bearing materials of copper, lead, 
cadmium, silver and idium, powdered 
metallurgy. 

Edward G. Budd cites fabrication 
by welding. General Electric lists 
“Almico,” providing permanent mag- 
nets twice as strong as any prior 
material. Fletcher W. Rockwell, 
president, National Lead Co., re- 
minds of titanium developments. 

“Nickel’s contribution to the 
greater convenience of mankind lies 
in its participation in the develop- 
ment of modern alloys,” says Rob- 
ert C. Stanley, president, Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. of Canada Ltd. 
“The development of a commercial- 
ly-successful process for concentrat- 
ing low-grade manganese ore by the 
Cuban-American Manganese Corp.,” 
is cited by Langbourne M. Williams 
Jr., president, Freeport Sulphur Co. 
This “foreshadows a day when the 
American steel industry will be as 


independent of foreign manganese 
supplies as it is of supplies of iron 
ore.” 

Research has made possible zinc 
alloys available for die casting, ac- 
cording to Marshall L. Havey, New 
Jersey Zine Co. Latest develop- 
ment of the Doehler Die Casting Co. 
“is in the field of die-casting mag- 
nesium,” reports Chairman H. H. 
Doehler. Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co. lists “thin copper sheets in 
widths and lengths available by roll- 
ing which are produced by electro- 
deposition.” 

Diesel engines are cited as a lead- 
ing equipment advance by Mr. Sloan. 
“We have put an investment of 
$25,000,000 to work in our diesel 
program. Some 4000 new jobs have 
been created and the industry still 
is in its infancy.” 

High-lift pumping units to pump 
water from Boulder dam to Los An- 
geles are noted by President H. C. 
Beaver, Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp. Charles E. Brinley, 
director, Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
and E. P. Bullard, president, the 
Bullard Co., cite conspicuous ad- 
vances in machinery and machine 
tools. 

Norton Co. believes a_ grinding 
wheel, the rim of which is made 
with crushed diamonds bonded with 
metal, is one of its most significant 
recent developments. 


Fifteen-Ton Hammer To 
Drive 100-Foot Piles 


@ Unusually heavy are two pile 
drive hammers being constructed 
for Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp., 
New York, for use on the substruc- 
ture of the Potomac river bridge be- 
tween Ludlow Ferry, Md., and a 
point near Dahlgren, Va. McKiernan- 
Terry Corp., New York, has been 
awarded contract for the hammers, 
which will have 14,000-pound rams. 


Total weight of each hammer, 
with special anvil blocks for driv- 
ing fabricated steel piling, will be 
15 tons. Each will deliver an impact 
of 36,000 foot pounds, at a rate of 
55 blows per minute. Specially de- 
signed for underwater driving, the 
hammer stays on the piling to pene- 
tration under 90 feet of water. 

One of the new hammers will be 
mounted on a special boat, braced 
and rigged to carry at the bow a 
pile driver frame. Derrick, hammer, 
guide and bracing will weigh more 
than 200 tons, will permit driving 
100-foot steel piles. 





@ Value of shipments made in Feb- 
ruary by 99 manufacturers of porce- 
lain enameled products was $2,648,- 
783, a gain of 11 per cent over the 
comparable figure for January, $2,- 
383,192. 
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“New Deal Policies Arrested March 


To $100,000,000,000 Income’— Weir 


@ AMERICA’S national income 
would be well in excess of one hun- 
dred billion dollars annually if the 
constant economic progress of the 
past 150 years had not been arrested 
in the past decade, declared E. T. 
Weir, chairman, National Steel 
Corp., speaking at the Weir-Cove 
chamber of commerce meeting, 
Weirton, W. Va., last week. 

Mr. Weir placed blame for the na- 
tion’s failure to reach new high lev- 
els of prosperity on action and pol- 
icies of the national administration, 
which, he said, have destroyed the 
confidence of business men and have 
obstructed the new private invest- 
ment essential to recovery. 

“This administration can, if it will, 
start the country back to real recov- 
ery,” he asserted. 

However, he expressed doubt that 
necessary action would be taken be- 
cause recovery would remove the 
need for excessive public spending 
without which “the White House 
clique will not have the political 
power to drive through to a conclu- 
sion their private plans for an econ- 
omy of centralized power in the 
United States.” 

Salient points in Mr. Weir’s ad- 
dress: 

For the 150-year period before 


1929, production, income and living 
standards moved steadily upward. 
After each depression the country 
attained and held higher standards 
than before. 

The years since 1929 represent the 
first period of that length in which 
the nation has not moved on to bet- 
ter standards. 

The United States has made the 
poorest recovery record among the 
leading industrial nations of the 
world. 


Restrictions Block Recovery 


Recovery has not been achieved in 
the United States because the na- 
tional administration has attempted 
to substitute governmental control 
over the economic system of the 
country in place of the American 
tradition of private initiative. It 
was to escape such governmental 
control that this country was settled 
and its government founded. Similar 
control is present and private initia- 
tive is absent in every dictator coun- 
try. 

The administration has demon- 
strated that in those activities under 
its direct and exclusive control, 
such as WPA, there is waste, ineffi- 
ciency, politics and _ corruption. 
There is no evidence that these 





Die Must Check to Half-Thousandth of an Inch 





@ Master craftsmen in Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.'s tool department checking special 

die for punching segmental steel rim laminations for a 32-foot diameter rotor in a 

water-wheel generater. The die is made to accuracy of 0.0005-inch in every dimen- 

sion, so that stacked laminations will match perfectly. Halves, each 15 x 48 
inches, weigh about 1500 pounds 
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would not be present in its control 
over the economic system. 

The physical effect of the adminis- 
tration’s action has been to increase 
the costs and hazards of doing busi- 
ness. The psychological effect has 
been to create fear and destroy con- 
fidence. These effects combined have 
obstructed private investment, with- 
out which there cannot be the vol- 
ume of economic activity necessary 
to sustain prosperity. 

Real recovery will be forthcoming 
if the administration removes the 
obstacles it has placed in the way of 
private investment and demon- 
strates by deeds as well as words 
that it intends to encourage, not de- 
stroy, private initiative and intends 
to preserve the American system of 
balanced powers in government. 

There is doubt that the adminis- 
tration will do these things. Recov- 
ery will remove the need for any ex- 
cept normal government spending. 
On continued government spending 
depends that political power to put 
into effect plans for an economy of 
centralized power. Therefore, “the 
White House clique does not want 
recovery.” 

Mr. Weir warned against war 
hysteria. ‘War, more than any- 
thing else,” he said, “holds danger 
of actual dictatorship for America.” 


Pump-Priming Pays Only 
64 Cents on the Dollar 


@ Analyzing results of five years 
of deficit spending or pump-priming 
from 1934 through 1938, National 
Industrial Conference board finds 
that for every borrowed dollar spent 
by the federal government, at most 
only 64 cents was received by the 
people of the United States in the 
form of yearly real income of goods 
and services. 

The theory of the pump-priming 
has been that government borrows 
a large amount of money, spends 
it, thereby increases purchasing 
power. It is held that this in turn 
will stimulate business activity, 
which will produce more purchas- 
ing power, which will further speed 
up business, which will again in- 
crease purchasing power, and so on. 
Eventually, according to the theory, 
a higher return of taxes from the 
greater national income will pay 
the expenses of pump-priming. 

Actually in the five years the 
government increased national debt 
by $14,000,000,000. Instead of a vast 
increase in national income, how- 
ever, the gain in yearly real income, 
eliminating the effect of price 
changes, was only $9,000,000,000. 

“Even if all this increase can be 
credited to pump-priming, each 
bucketful of primer has produced 
less than two-thirds of a_ bucket 
from the well,” the board states. 
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@ THE ELECTION results of last Novem- 
ber were generally interpreted as a pro- 
test against a national economic policy 
which was saddling a huge, constantly 
mounting, burden of debt on the shoulders 
of the nation, discouraging business enter- 
prise, encouraging widespread unemploy- 
ment and further shaking the security of 
the average citizen. Now, nearly six 
months later, those who expected the pub- 
lic sentiment to be translated into action 
which would improve our national econom- 
ic condition find that very little gain had 
been made in this direction. 

Why? The answer is to be found ap- 
parently in the psychoses that characterize 
human nature. It really would be too 
much to expect a sudden reversal on the 
part of those responsible for measures that 
were sold dramatically to the public as 
“reforms.” That is the reason why the 
government’s show of greater friendliness 
toward business so far has failed. For 
friendliness alone will produce no good 
results. But, while there is ground for 
disappointment over the lack of progress 
toward improved conditions, there are 
many hopeful portents of better times to 
come. 


New Jobs Available Only as Money 


Is Encouraged To Enter Business 


In the meantime, the features of our 
economic situation that need correction 
should continue to have widespread atten- 
tion, to the end that they be understood 
clearly by an increasing proportion of the 
voters. It should be understood that 
under a democratic form of government 
the amount of employment and security 
depends largely on the extent to which 
those who have saved money can be at- 
tracted to investing it in business. That 
is, there is a definite ratio between capital 
invested and the number of jobs available. 
The goal, therefore, is to encourage cap- 





Business Gains in Public Mind 


ital to finance jobs for everybody willing 
and able to work. 

During 1938, for example, new capital 
raised by American corporations through 
security issues totaled only $417,000,000. 
This was about one-fourth of the rate at 
which new capital flowed annually into 
private business during the decade from 
1920 to 1930. Figuring that an average 
of $6000 is necessary to finance each job, 
that means that new employment was pro- 
vided for approximately 70,000 in 1938, 
against 280,000 annually in 1920-1930. 


Survey Brings Out Reasons Why 
Capital Boycotts Industry 


The Bank of New York has just pub- 
lished an advertisement containing results 
of a survey of thousands of investors lo- 
cated all over the country. More than 75 
per cent of those replying said they had 
money available but are unwilling to in- 
vest it in new industrial securities at the 
present time. Government takes too much 
in taxes from the individual taxpayer, said 
62 per cent of those who replied. Fear of 
labor troubles was cited as a deterrent by 
63 per cent. The possibility of new taxes 
on industry was mentioned by 73 per cent. 
Legislation restricting industry was men- 
tioned by 77 per cent. Government takes 
too much in taxes from corporations, said 
83 per cent. 

This is the sort of information that in- 
creasingly spells horse sense to the average 
voter who, after observing the failure of 
the government’s attempts to regiment se- 
curity by “reform” legislation and poli- 
cies, is coming to understand that there is 
no substitute for a good, steady job in pri- 
vate industry. If this lesson is learned 
thoroughly it will be worth the heavy 
price that has been paid for it over the 
past ten years, in that it will guarantee a 
more understanding attitude toward busi- 
ness during the present generation. 
































Mixed Trend Force 
Index to Lower Levels 


@ Trend of industrial activity in the iron, steel and met- 
alworking industries continued to ease slightly in the 
week ended April 15. Steel’s index now stands at 89.7, a 
decrease of 0.3 point from the preceding week. This 
represents the fourth consecutive weekly decline, the 
longest sustained downward movement since the turn 
of the year. The present rate of activity remains sub- 
stantially above the 71.4 registered by the index this 
time last year, although it represents a decline of 11 
points from the 1938 high of 100.7 recorded in the week 
ended Dec. 10. 


Contributing to the recent decline in the activity 





index were losses 


in steelmaking 
tric power consumption, which more 
encouraging gains in revenue freight 
automobile production. 

Steelworks operations eased two points to per 
cent during the week ended April 15. This constitutes 
the fourth consecutive weekly decline from the high 
point this year of 56.5 per cent recorded in the weeks 
ended March 11 and 18. A year ago the national] steel 
rate stood at 32 per cent, or 4 points below the spring 
peak of 36 per cent reported in the week ended April 2. 
A definite feeling of caution currently exists in the steel 
markets, commitments being limited to small quanti- 
ties for coverage of only immediate needs. 

Automobile production recorded a mild increase in 
the week ended April 15 to 88,050 units, compared with 
87,019 in the preceding week and 62,021 in the compara- 
ble week last year. No change of consequence is indi- 


operations and elec- 
than offset the 
carloadings and 
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Week ending 1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 
a 93.0 74.7 104.0 86.0 78.1 60.9 49.8 55.8 72.9 96.3 107.5 
OO ee 92.9 73.8 99.6 86.5 79.5 62.3 50.8 56.2 72.9 97.4 109.8 
oo SS ee eee 90. 70.9 100.8 83.8 81.8 66.9 49.9 56.0 74.9 100.8 111.3 
ee ee 92.1 71.2 101.9 85.9 82.7 70.7 48.7 55.5 75.4 100.9 111.7 
i ER er 91.1 71.9 108.8 81.8 82.8 72.4 48.3 54.5 76.0 97.7 112.6 
oe 89.3 70.3 11238 83.4 80.5 75.5 46.0 55.1 75.8 99.7 109.2 
| 3 ee 91.5 70.1 117.9 87.7 81.1 76.8 47.4 54.1 79.2 98.3 113.5 
OS ee 92.7 70.8 112.7 89.7 82.0 78.6 43.4 54.8 80.6 97.5 114.8 
MS so 6 6G oe 93.3 71.3 113.1 86.0 84.0 79.9 42.7 54.4 81.3 98.1 115.0 
Are 93.2 72.4 114.0 91.2 84.0 79.7 44.6 53.5 80.6 99.6 115.0 
Apr. Me Are varae tenis 92.2 72.0 112.0 96.8 84.3 79.3 45.2 53.4 81.5 97.6 115.9 
SS See 90.0 713 112.8 99.6 83.4 79.6 49.1 52.6 80.9 102.3 1 19.9 
ee ee 89.7 71.4 119.6 103.1 85.4 82.2 52.6 53.4 81.1 103.1 121.5 
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THE BUSINESS TREND—Continued 


cated for assembly operations during the week ended 
April 22. Estimates of total production throughout VERY ACTIVE 
April have recently been revised downward to approxi- 
mately 350,000 units, from the 425,000 cars formerly 
predicted. Retail sales have not measured up to nor- 
mal seasonal expectations, although they still retain a 
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favorable comparison with a year ago. Industrial é 
tevenue freight carloadings increased some 12,000 \ 
cars in the week ended April 15 to 547,816 and also Weather F 


exceeded the comparable week a year ago of 537,595 
cars. This improvement was achieved without the aid 
of shipments from the closed bituminous mines in the 
Appalachian region. 

Electric power consumption was moderately lower TREND: 
in the week ended April 15 at 2,170,671,000 kilowatt- 











Where Business Stands 

Monthly Averages, 1938—100 : 

Mar., Feb., Mar.., 3 

1939 1939 1938 : 

Steel Ingot Output ......... 137.8 136.2 82.4 : ag ' 

Pig Iron Output .........2. 149.1 142.1 91.6 H 

Freight Movement ......... 104.1 100.1 96.8 : 
Automobile Production ..... 172.6* 141.0 107.9 ruary, 1938. The index of semifinished goods increased 
Wholesale Prices ........... 97.6* 97.8 101.4 slightly during February to 111.6 from 111.4 in Janu- 
ee rel : ary, but remains well below the 119.0 in February a 

Preliminary. year ago. 


A sharp improvement in machine too] orders from 
domestic sources forced the National Machine Tool 
hours, compared with 2,173,510,000 in the preceding Builders’ association’s three-month moving average in- 
week. In the same week last year power output of dex to the highest level since October, 1937. The index 








1,957,573,000 kilowatt-hours was substantially below the stands at 167.8 for March, a gain of 13.0 points over 
current level. February and compares with 100.4 in March a year ago. 


Inventories of manufacturers’ stocks of finished goods Foreign orders last month were about equal to the 
continued to decline in February while those of semi- February volume. The first quarter of 1939 shows a 
finished goods and raw materials rose slightly, according much better degree of participation in the business 
to the National Industrial Conference Board’s new in- placed by those companies reporting to the association 
dex of inventories. The finished goods index, which than in the final quarter last year. Improvement in do- 
has been dropping since October, stood at 109.2 for mestic business brings with it a better distribution of 
February against 110.0 in January and 118.0 in Feb- new orders throughout the industry. 
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The Barometer of Business 











Industrial Indicators Financial Indicators 
March, 1939 Feb., 1939 March, 1938 March, 1939 Feb., 1939 March, 1938 
Pig iron output (daily av- 25 Industrial stocks... ‘ $178.01 $181.21 $148.12 : 
erage, tons) 77,182 73,578 417.426 25 Rail stocks ..... : $23.18 $23.24 $18.17 : 
Machine tool index 167.8 154.8 100.4 | $72.72 $72.56 $67.50 i 
Foundry equipment new Bank clear’gs'(000 omitted) ~~ ........ $19,711,000 $22,822,000 i 
order index ; 146.6 135.3 114.6 Commercial paper rate, New } 
Finished steel shipments 767,910 677,994 572,199 York (per cent) .. ; 4 — 5% ly — 5% 1 : 
Ingot output (daily aver- *Com’! loans (000 omitted) $8,191,000 $8,186,000 $8,771,000 i 
age, tons) ~ 124,625 123,120 74,513 Federal Reserve ratio (per 
Dodge building awards in ee eg ee Pe oe 84.7 84.2 80.3 
37 states (valuation) $300,661,000 $220,197,000 $226,918,000 Capital flotations: 
Automobile output *382,000 312,141 238,753 OW @epital ... 666. 6k $162,258,000 $377,550,000 $126,079,000 
Coal output, tons / ‘ 35,290,000 33,910,000 26,745,000 Refunding ..... ke hbase $77,658,000 $163,173,000 $118,918,000 
Business failures, number 1,123 963 1,088 Federal gross debt (mil- 
Business failures, liabilities $17,915,000 $12,788,000 $15,567,000 lions of dollars) ....... $39,985 $39,859 $37,560 
Nat’l Ind. Conf. board (25 Railroad earnings?...... oe hike sh $32,890,771 +t$2,136,481 
industries) aver. weekly Stock sales, New York stock 
hrs. per worker in factory +36.8 36.6 33.4 SD Fcc a tt as ks 24,565,054 13,876,813 23,000,335 
Factory average weekly Bond sales, par value..... $185,855,800 $119,402,725 $169,194,455 
earnings ; ; +$26.11 $25.95 $23.53 —— 
Cement production, bbls. 5,506,000 5,879,000 *Leading member banks Federal Reserve System. : 
Cotton consumption, bales 562,000 511,000 February, January and February, respectively. 4 
Car loadings (weekly av.) 597,603 574,347 555,735 tDeficit. ; 
*Preliminary. 4 s ; 
tFebruary, January and February, respectively. Commodity Prices 
March, 1939 Feb., 1939 March, 1938 
Foreign Trade STEEL’S composite average 
; ' of 25 iron and steel prices $36.40 $36.37 $38.80 
March, 1939.  Feb., 1939 March, 1938 U. S. Bureal of Labor’s index *76.7 76.9 79.7 ‘ 
Exports Saks ... $218,559,000 $275,711,000 Wheat, cash ‘(bushel)..... $0.87 $0.87 $1.05 ; 
Imports ; CET eT TA ..... $158,035,000 $173,405,000 Corn, cash (bushel)..... ; $0.63 $0.64 $0.73 a 
Gold exports .... te $15,000 $20,000 —_ — z 
Gold imports . $233.296,000 $52,947,000 *Preliminary. P 
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Mass production of stamped lamina- 

tions in connection with the manufac- 

ture of Westinghouse motors at East 
Pittsburgh 


@ A COMMON indictment of mass 
production is that it completely 
fails to inspire in the rank and file 
of those engaged in it, the slightest 
degree of pride in workmanship or 
any real interest in their work. 
Anyone who has had much to do 
with mass production knows that as 
a matter of fact a great many of the 
so-called routine workers actually 
do have real pride in their work and 
interest in it beyond the time clock 
and the pay envelope. Let any open 
minded investigator delve into this 
and he will find this true all the 
way from watch factories to auto- 
mobile plants. It is one of the rea- 
sons why American industry turns 
out good products. 

However, as James A. Weaver, 
president of the American Society 
of Tool Engineers, suggested in 
March 27 STEEL, it is desirable that 
efforts should be made to transmit 
a greater amount of the skill and 
craftsmanship of tool and machine 
creators to tool and machine users 
in production plants, if industrial re- 
lations as well as products are to 
continue to improve. 

This matter is being given a great 
deal of serious and constructive 
thought—not only by men like Mr. 
Weaver who are concerned with the 
selection of manufacturing equip- 
ment, but also by the builders of 


By GUY HUBBARD 
Machine Tool Editor 


such equipment and by the person- 
nel management and the higher ex- 
ecutives of machinery using indus- 
tries. 

Smart executives know that it is 
good business to maintain a clean, 
comfortable, well lighted and well 
equipped shop. They know that it 
is not possible for a good workman 
to do a good job with poor tools— 
and like it. No one today expects 
to be able to obtain the services 
of a competent laundress in a laun- 
dry equipped with a cistern and 
pitcher pump; a wood stove and 
wash boiler; wooden wash tubs and 
a zinc washboard. Then why ex- 
pect good workmen in a shop to put 
up with metalworking equipment 
of a similar era when they know 
and appreciate the convenience and 
other advantages of modern equip- 
ment? 


Plant Influences Men 


One sure way to have a working 
force which is interested in turn- 
ing out good work, is to maintain 
a plant which will attract that class 
of workmen. Experienced men who 
get work in that kind of a plant are 
anxious to hold their jobs therein. 
Beginners who are fortunate enough 
to get started under such conditions 
are most likely to develop into the 
right kind of workmen. 

The psychological effect of plant 
on workmen has been appreciated 
by experienced shopmen for a great 
many years. Old-time Brown & 
Sharpe workmen often mentioned an 
interesting case in point which oc- 
curred during the construction of 
a shop building nearly 70 years ago. 
As was common in shops of that 
day, the brickwork was exposed on 
the inside as well as on the out- 
side. 

One day Frederick W. Howe, one 
of the officials of the company no- 





BE INSPIRED 


ticed that one of the walls in what 
was to be one of the precision 
manufacturing departments, was be- 
ing unevenly laid and carelessly 
pointed up. Mr. Howe insisted that 
the wall be torn down, and relaid 
and pointed with meticulous exact- 
ness. He said: “If the workmen at 
the benches in this department have 
a careless piece of work before them 
all day long, they will grow careless 
themselves. If they have a good 
piece of work in front of them, their 
own work will be good.” 


Psychological Experiment 


Wendell E. Whipp, president of 
the Monarch Machine Tool Co., not 
long ago tried an interesting psy- 
chological experiment in his up-to- 
the-minute machine tool plant in 
Sidney, O. He had attached to the 
machines in his plant plates which 
carried—in addition to the usual 
information as to make, model, etc. 
—the cost of the machines when pur- 
chased. 

The effect of this figure as to the 
value of the machine was found to 
be rather surprising and decidedly 
gratifying as far as the operator was 
concerned. It was obvious in many 
cases that the operator’s reasoning 
was something like this: “I have 
run a good many lathes, but this 
is the first time that I have run a 
lathe which I knew cost $4500. I 
didn’t realize before that machine 
tools cost as much as they do. After 
all, it’s quite a responsibility to be 
entrusted with such an expensive 
piece of equipment. The manage- 
ment must have faith in me, so ap- 
parently it’s up to me to take good 
care of this machine and get all that 
I can out of it.” 

The desirable effect of these 
plates became so obvious, in fact, 
that customers who went through 
the Monarch plant began to take 
notice of them and requests began 
to come in that new lathes to be de- 
livered to these customers should 
be equipped with similar “informa- 
tion plates.” This is a very good 
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example of management taking men 
into its confidence—which seems to 
be one of the trends of the times. 

There seems to be a growing feel- 
ing on the part of management that 
better understanding on the part of 
personnel of the problems facing 
management is conducive of better 
employer-employe relations. To that 
end posters are being used in some 
plants, information slips in* pay en- 
velopes in. others, house organs in 
other cases and forum-type meetings 
sometimes are made use of. 

Might not similar tactics be fol- 
lowed in a large plant in making 
workers conscious of the importance 
of their particular production or as- 
sembly operations in the big task 
of getting out the best possible prod- 
uct? As a matter of fact I recall 
that some years ago the manager 
of a production plant of quite con- 
siderable size told me that whenever 


a new man was hired—no matter in 
how obscure a_ position—he was 
taken on a tour of the entire plant 
before being installed on his par- 
ticular job. 

Then when he was put to work 
care was taken to impress him with 
just how his work fitted in with 
the general scheme of things and 
how vitally important his job was 
toward the general success of the 
company. He might be making 
nothing more than a simple pin or 
shaft, but knowing where that shaft 
entered into the product and what 
it did, gave him a very real sense 
of being a definite part of the organ- 
ization. According to my _infor- 
mant, this program generated a 


Toolmakers assembling and adjusting 
intricate rotor and stator dies in the tool 
and die department of the Westing- 
house plant at Lima, O. 


definite spirit of craftsmanship 
throughout the plant which more 
than repaid the small amount of 
trouble and expense involved. 
Seeking definite information as 
to the reaction of workers toward 
the latest machine tools, I recently 
questioned one of the Cincinnati 
machine tool builders as to his ex- 
perienees in Russia. “You might 
expect,” he said, “that the simplest 
kind of equipment would be pur- 
chased by the Russians—in view 
of the labor conditions there. That, 
however, by no means is the case. 
They demand from us not only our 
very latest models, but these lat- 
est models in their most complete 
form as far as attachments and tool- 
ing are concerned. According to 
their buyers, experience in Russia 
has shown that the better the manu- 
facturing equipment, the faster the 
(Please turn to Page 69) 











In Aircraft 'C 


Although aluminum alloys account for 80 to 85 
per cent of structural weight of present aircraft, 
the author points out that steel tubing should 
presently assume a more important position in 
this field due to its many inherent advantages as 


detailed here. 


Need for much research is 


emphasized 


@ THE NEW structural research 
laboratory now planned by the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics to be located at Sunny- 
vale, Calif., calls attention to the 
need for more and better knowledge 
about materials suitable for airplane 
structures and parts. 

When the so-called monocoque de- 
sign first entered the picture 10 or 
12 years ago, aluminum alloys ap- 





peared most suitable. Aluminum al- 
loys now account for approximately 
80 to 85 per cent of the structural 
weight of most aircraft used for na- 
tional defense and large transports. 

This is a dangerous situation as 
this material, in a national emer- 
gency, might not be available in suf- 
ficient quantities to meet production 
requirements. At least two suitable 
materials should be available. 

It is important that such material 


Above at left, rudder structure of weld- 
ed steel tubing—for a Bellanca Model 
28-9OB. Left, typical landing gear as- 
sembly made of steel tubing. Below, 
an engine mount assembly of welded 
steel tubing. Note ease with which odd 
fittings can be fastened to the frame- 
work 








Construction 


By J. P. DODS 


Summerill Tubing Co. 
Bridgeport, Pa. 


meet requirements detailed below: 
1.—The material must lend itself 
readily to modern advancing designs. 
2.—It must be readily available in 
shapes and forms suitable for air- 
craft structures. 


3.—It must be adaptable to large 
scale production methods. 

4.—The material must justify it- 
self economically; that is, first costs, 
fabrication costs and upkeep ex- 
penses must be reasonable. 

Steel tubing is worthy of consid- 
eration for aircraft structural ma- 
terial beyond its present use in mod- 
ern design of aircraft for national 
defense. This statement is based on 
the following factors: 

Availability.—Steel tubing for air- 
craft structures can be produced 


Below, wing of a Stinson plane, show- 
ing tubular beam or spar with other 
wing members also of tubular steel. 
Above at right, landing gear truss units 
of welded steel tubing for installation 
in wings of a Bellanca Model 28-9OB 


quickly and in large and continued 
volume to meet the demands which 
would be imposed upon the industry 
by a national emergency. It is pro- 
duced in widely separated areas - 
from eastern seaboard to states in 
the Middle West. 

The alloying elements required for 
known grades of steel now being 
used are readily obtainable. Pro- 
duction facilities are owned and 
controlled by competitive interests. 
The chances for complete tie-up or 
serious delay in tubing production 
are extremely small. 

It is generally accepted that the 
potential capacity of the steel indus- 
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try has never yet been utilized in 
this country. In making these state- 
ments with reference to steel tubing, 
we have taken into account not only 
the equipment for basic steel pro- 
duction but also piercing, hot rolling 
and cold finishing facilities. 
Physical Values.—Steel tubing is 
now the accepted material for many 
of the most critical parts on aircraft, 
such as engine mounts, landing gear, 
etc. Many complete designs are be- 
ing manufactured by private indus- 
try from steel tubing utilizing values 
and production methods which, while 
they can still be improved, are not 


Left, closeup of welded tubular steel 
framework forming part of fuselage. 
Note tapered member here. Below. 
cross section and outer view of tapered 
steel tube. These members afford valu- 
able weight savings through better dis- 
tribution of weight-strength ratio. Ex- 
treme lower view shows tubular steel 
fuselage with detachable and vibration- 
absorbing engine mount at right 











being fully utilized for national de- 
fense planes. 

Almost no research of benefit to 
the industry as a whole has been 
carried on with steel tubing for 10 
years. In this period, the quality of 
steel has materially improved, but 
due to lack of new designs utilizing 
steel, advantage is not being taken 
of the present physical properties 
and quality of material. Not only 
are lower physical properties being 
used in design, but the allowables 
permitted are generally based on in- 
formation which we believe is out 
of date. 

Steel tubing is available from pres- 
ent grades of metal such as chro- 
mium molybdenum, SAE 4130 X 
grade, now commonly used. This 
range covers annealed material, 
most suitable for cold forming; nor- 
malized material with a minimum 
tensile strength of 100,000 pounds 
per square inch and 130,000 pounds 
per square inch if required; heat 
treated tubing up to 180,000 pounds 
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per square inch with 6 per cent elon- 
gation. 

Tapered Tubes.—Although a few 
manufacturers have utilized tapered 
tubes for aircraft structures, the 
field for their use has hardly been 
scratched. Tapered tubes offer a 
decided saving in weight through a 
better distribution of the weight- 
strength ratio. New equipment will 
be available this year for producing 
tapered tubes in about any combina- 
tion of diameter and wall likely to be 
useful. 

With one exception, no aircraft 
for national defense has been built 
utilizing tapered tubes. 

Practically all fabrication of steel 
tubing structures has been done by 
oxyacetylene welding. While valu- 
able due to the short time required 
for training welders, low cost of jigs, 
dies and tools, and excellent struc- 
tures produced, almost no work has 
been done in recent years to improve 
welded structures by heat treatment 
after welding. The opportunity for 
research in this field is tremendous. 

Furthermore, its advantages are 
clearly indicated by research already 
done in Europe preceding design and 
production in Germany, Italy and 
England and accompanying’ the 
greater use of steel. Some of these 
countries are utilizing four different 
types of welding: Oxyacetylene, arc, 
resistance and atomic hydrogen 
welding. The second prize awarded 
by the James F. Lincoln Are Weld- 
ing Foundation was awarded to an 











































Italian for his work on welding air- 
craft structures. 

Steel tubing of the proper temper 
can be formed readily. It can easily 
be bent, swaged and expanded to 
make it more suitable for certain 
structural parts. It is available in 
tapered sections to meet strict 
weight-strength ratio requirements 
and to reduce weight of structures. 

Accessibility.—It is generally rec- 
ognized that tubular structures are 
more accessible during fabrication 
than structures made of other mate- 
rials now in use. This accessibility 
permits more men to work both in- 
side and outside. Generally speak- 
ing this means faster work and 
therefore less costly production. 

Designs now under way indicate 
air speeds of 350 and 400 miles an 
hour. It has been stated that in all 
probability this will mean the mov- 
ing of power plants into the struc- 
tures, completely enclosing engines 
in wings or fuselage. Under such 
conditions, accessibility for installa- 
tion, inspection, repair and during 
operation is most essential. Steel 
tubing already has proved its fitness 
for such structures and further im- 
provements can be made with proper 
research and development. 

Repairs and Maintenance. — Past 

(Please turn to Page 55) 


Right, retractible landing gear of tubu- 

lar steel construction. Below, side panel 

removed to show tubular steel structural 
members and landing gear 
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By G. R. McDERMOTT 
Surface Combustion Corp. 
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@ PIERCING round billets or ingots 
to produce seamless tubes and pipe 
requires that the steel be uniform- 
ily heated from end to end and 
also from the center outward. Uni- 
formly heated steel is most essen- 
tial to get uniform wall thickness 
in piercing operations. Further- 
more, the furnace should deliver 
steel with scale of such a type that 
it readily falls off and results in 
minimum abrasion if carried into the 
mill. 

Conventional furnaces for this 
service have solid, sloping hearths. 
The round billets or ingots to be 
heated usually are charged in the 


New type of furnace uses walking beam mechan- 
ism adapted to heating of rounds, produces a 
more uniformly heated product, reduces fuel 
costs, cuts working time. Chromium covering 
gives mechanism the necessary heat resistance 


to withstand the high temperatures 


high end of the furnace from the 
charge table and are rolled down 
the hearth by means of long heavy 
bars introduced through doors ar- 
ranged along both sides of the fur- 
nace. 

This procedure necessitates fre- 
quent opening of the side doors, re- 
sulting in considerable air infiltra- 
tion further aggravated by the in- 
ternal stack effect within the fur- 
nace caused by the sloping hearth. 

Furthermore, although the billets 
roll on the hearth, they are not as 
uniformily heated as if they were 
heated by burners located above and 
underneath the steel. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
when contemplating installation of 
a new piercing mill at its Campbell 
works, desired a billet heating fur- 
nace design which would produce 
more uniformly heated work and 





which would eliminate unnecessary 
heat losses. After considering dif- 
ferent designs, it was finally decided 
to use a walking beam mechanism 
to advance the steel through the 
furnace for a major portion of its 
heating before discharging onto a 
soaking hearth to insure thorough 
heating. Walking beam mechanism 
have been used extensively by Sur- 
face Combustion for such a purpose 
in sheet normalizing as well as pack 
and pair furnaces for the sheet and 
tin plate industry, but not on such 
a large scale and at the relatively 
high temperatures encountered in 
this installation. 


Triple-firing 


Figs. 2 and 3 show the eventual 
design as built and in operation. 
Two of these units are used. Each 
is about 86 feet long and 25 feet 
wide, designed to handle 50 tons per 
hour when heating two rows of 
round billets ranging from 5% to 
10 inches in diameter and 8 to 10 
feet long. Each is triple-fired and 
is similar to Surface Combustion 
furnaces used to heat slabs for con- 
tinuous hot strip mills. Hot pro- 
ducer gas is burned in the top main 
heating and soaking zones, while 
natural gas is used in the bottom 
under-firing zone. The under-firing 
burners insure thorough heating of 
the billets and afford sufficient heat 
input for large tonnage require- 
ments. 

Application of automatic combus- 
tion control to all zones is unusual, 
especially since main heating and 
soaking zones are fired with hot raw 
producer gas. In addition, auto- 
matic temperature control is pro- 
vided for the soaking zone. This 


Fig. 1—Here a heated round is being 
discharged from the heating furnace 
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SAFEGUARD YOUR EMPLOYEES AT THE 


| Cinder Notch 











THE AMERICAN SAFETY CINDER NOTCH STOPPER 


(Patented) 





This Cinder Notch Stopper is designed to meet the most exact- 
ing conditions at the Blast Furnace Cinder Notch. 

The equipment is ruggedly constructed to withstand the 
most severe service, is easily operated without the necessity of 
any workman approaching the danger zone. 

It provides absolute safety for your men and reduces your 
costs by eliminating alli accidents at the Cinder Notch. 
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Fig. 2—New furnace with walking beam 
conveyor to carry work through the 
furnace to the soaking zone 


also is a novel feature and is ac- 
complished by a radiation pyrometer 
installed in the roof of the zone and 
operating a double-decked mush- 
room valve in the producer gas main. 
This arrangement controls the zone 
temperature within 25 degrees Fahr. 

Walking beam mechanism con- 
sists of two units per furnace, one 
on each side of the longitudinal cen- 
terline of the furnace so two rows 
of billets can be advanced through 
the furnace to the inclined solid 
hearth of the soaking zone. The 
walking beam units are operated to- 
gether or separately, depending on 
the length of the billets. These 
units are constructed of double, ex- 
tra heavy, seamless steel tubing, 
water cooled in a continuous cir- 
cuit. 

All surfaces exposed to furnace 
temperature are covered with plastic 
chrome patch, securely anchored to 
the tubing. This covering not only 
reduces heat loss to a minimum but 
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also presents a radiant surface to 
the steel being heated. Any shadow 
from the walking beam mechanism 
is superficial and quickly disappears 
at the beginning of the soaking 
hearth. 

Maximum horizontal stroke of the 
walking beam is 14 inches, although 
length of stroke may be varied to 
suit the desired tonnage or number 
of billets required per hour for the 
mill. Cycle of operation is under 
push button control of heater, al- 
though automatic recycling may be 
obtained. 


Hydraulic Power 


Hydraulic power drives the mech- 
anism by means of cylinders located 
at forward end of furnace under- 
neath the soaking hearth. One cyl- 
inder raises the entire load of steel 
from the stationary refractory piers 
located between each walking beam, 
using horizontal wedges and rollers 
which form part of the upper longi- 
tudinal carriage beams. Other hy- 
draulic cylinder is below the lifting 
cylinder. It moves the entire su- 
perimposed load as well as the en- 
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tire walking beam mechanism in a 
horizontal direction. 

Operating medium is oil at 800 
pounds maximum pressure, although 
this figure will vary, depending on 
the superimposed load on the walk- 
ing beams. This, in turn, is a func- 
tion of the length and diameter of 
the rounds being heated. Vicker 
pumps and solenoid valves constitute 
the hydraulic equipment. Solenoid 
valves control the oil flow to each 
cylinder in proper sequence to ob- 
tain the desired walking beam op- 
erating cycle. A 25-horsepower con- 
stant-speed motor drives the pump 
which supplies the hydraulic power 
required for each furnace. When 
heating 10-inch founds, the super- 
imposed load amounts to about 75 
tons on each side or on each walk- 
ing beam. 

When the walking beam is not in 
use, top beams of the mechanism are 
below the top of the stationary 
piers upon which the rounds rests 


(Concluded on Page 69) 


Fig. 3—Cross sections through furnace 
at points marked in Fig. 2 
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CONTROLLED 
» PRECIS/ON 


From the charging of the blast furnace with 
specially selected ore, to the last inspector's 
approval, Youngstown’s High Carbon Spring 
Wire is under constant, scientific laboratory 
control. We know how you value dead cast and 
complete elimination of residual strains. Every 
coil of wire we sell has these qualities. You can 
count on the unvarying uniformity of Youngs- 
town Wire to keep»your production up to 
schedule. 


YOUNG OTOWN 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET 
AND TUBE..COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Carbon and Alloy Steels 


General Offices : YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Wire - Pipe and Tubular Products - Sheets - Plates - Conduit - Tin 
Plate - Bars - Rods - Nails - Tie Plates and Spikes 14-3B 




















@ MANY methods have been used 
for decades to combate loss through 
rusting. The most important, most 
widely used perhaps, is the applica- 
tion of protective coatings. These 
coatings may be either of two main 
types. They may themselves be 
rust resisting metals, or they may 
be derived from nonmetallic mate- 
rials. Coatings of the latter type 
are the more widely used. 
Realizing the acute need for im- 
proved nondrying or slushing types 
of protective coatings, a research 
program started over two years ago 
had as its primary objective the de- 
velopment of an inhibitor which 
would enhance the corrosion re- 
sistant properties of any product to 









Liquid Life Savers 


New coatings of nonmetallic materials offer 
effective protection against corrosion during 
shipment and storage. Include nondrying or 
“slushing” type; a hard drying, transparent coat- 
ing; those with aluminum pigments and some 


special types 


By D. L. WRIGHT 


and 


H. D. KOLB 


Penola Incorporated 
Pittsburgh 


which it be added for protection. 
The first stage in the research 
program was the study and evalua- 


ation of existing rust-preventing . 


products and the development of 
many experimental materials. All 
were given intensive laboratory 
tests. Even the testing methods had 
to be adapted or developed. For 
example, in the humidifier test, in- 





stead of using static humidified air 
as was the general custom, rusting 
action was accelerated by having a 
controlled air flow through the 
humidifier. In this way, rusting of 
test pieces was speeded up to a few 
hours or days from the weeks or 
months necessary with static air. 

After the extensive laboratory 
development and testing program, 
tests were conducted in about 100 
different metai working factories. 
Final result was development of a 
wide variety of rust preventive 
coatings, now marketed under the 
name, Rust-Ban. 


Four General Types 


The products are of four general 
types: Non-drying or “slushing,” 
hard-drying transparent coatings, 
aluminum coatings and miscellane- 
ous coatings. Often called slushing 
compounds, the non-drying products 
range in consistency from very fluid 
to solid. All contain a rust inhibitor 
which, together with other ingredi- 
ents, gives complete protection 
against corrosion. In addition, these 
coatings do not harden, crack, peel, 
or slip from metal surfaces, al- 
though they all are easily removable 
with a petroleum solvent. They are 
applied by spraying, dipping, swab- 
bing or other less conventional 
methods. Designed for use in a wide 
variety of applications, these prod- 
ucts are classified by type as: (a) 
solvent, (b) fluid, (c) semi-fluid, and 
(d) solid. 

(a) Solvent Type, Non-drying Coat- 
ing. Solvent type, non-drying pro- 
tective coating, known as Rust-Ban 
333, is for indoor use only. It con- 


Applying solvent type Rust-Ban 333 by 

means of a machine. This will protect 

products against corrosion during stor- 

age or further processing. Photos cour- 
tesy “Esso Oilways” 
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TRADE 


“CLEANER, BRIGHTER WORK WITH 


ORTHOSIL 





MARK 


SAY KNAPP-MONARCH, “REJECTS REDUCED” 


The Knapp “Natural Angle” Shaver 
is the newest of the many household 
electrical appliances made by this well- 
known firm. Here is a field in which fine 
appearance and permanence of finish 
are vitally important. And the metal 
cleaning prior to finishing operations 
goes far to control the results. 


After thorough tests, Knapp-Monarch 
selected Orthosil for electrolytic clean- 
ing of electric household appliances. 
Results? A much brighter and cleaner 
appearance of the finished pieces. 
Rejects reduced. 150,000 pieces run 
through the solution before itis dumped! 
The usual copper strike is eliminated. 


ENNSYLVANIA 
AN 


U/F A/C TURING 


Orthosil is a heavy duty metal clean- 
er for use with ferrous metals and brass 
... Outstanding in its quick action 
because it does not contain weak ingre- 
dients and is free of water. Especially 
effective in electrolytic cleaning because 
of its high conductivity. Cuts through 
oil and grease coatings, laying bare the 
clean metal for pickling and final fin- 
ishes. Prevents grease and dirt from 
re-depositing. Dry, highly concentrated, 
economical. 

Orthosil gets real results for Knapp- 
Monarch... why not let it go to work 
for you? 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Est. 1850+ Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. + New York 
Chicago * St. Louis * Pittsburgh * Tacoma + Wyandotte 


Knapp “Natural Angle” 











Shaver — 


with metal parts cleaned in Orthosil 
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tains a high percentage of volatile 
ingredient which after application 
evaporates to leave a thin but high- 
ly effective, almost invisible coat- 
ing. It is applicable to strip steel, 
castings and to almost any machine 
parts subjected either to high humid- 
ity or to acid fumes. 

(b) Fluid Type Non-Drying Coat- 
ings. There are three fluid type 
coatings: Rust-Ban 336, 337 and 339. 
Rust-Ban 337 and Rust-Ban 339 
differ from each other in viscosity; 
both contain lubricating oil bases 


and no volatile constituents and pro- 


vide an oily film which gives better 
resistance to humid atmospheres. 
Recommended for the same general 
applications as Rust-Ban 333, they 
likewise are not suited for pro- 
longed outdoor storage conditions. 
Rust-Ban 336 is a special material 
designed solely for priming corroded 
metal surfaces prior to the applica- 
tion of Rust-Ban 327. 


Weather-proofing 


(c) Semi-Fluid Type Non-Drying 
Coatings. These are known as Rust- 
Ban 343 and Rust-Ban 347, and the 
latter should preferably be heated 
before it is applied by dip, brush, 
or swab. Both 343 and 347 are for 
use on machine parts, bar steel, and 
other metals, either indoors or out- 
doors, particularly where excellent 
resistance to rain, sunlight, salt 
spray, and high humidity are de- 
sired. 

(d) Solid Type, Non-Drying Coat- 
ings. Known as Rust-Ban-324 and 
327, the solid type coatings are in- 
tended for outside use where the 
action of corrosive influences creates 
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a need for a comparatively perma- 
nent, semi-hard coating. Although 
its surface may be fairly solid, that 
part of the coating next to the metal 
remains soft and plastic. All solid 
type coatings seal pores and, be- 
cause the film expands and con- 
tracts with changing temperatures, 
eliminate cracking. 


Corrosive Conditions 


Rust-Ban 324 is suitable either for 
indoor or outdoor use and is particu- 
larly desirable for protection of all 
types of equipment where high re- 
sistance to corrosive conditions is 
needed. It should preferably be ap- 
plied after warming to a fluid con- 
sistency. 

Rust-Ban 327 is the heaviest 
bodied product, and applied after 
heating’ it produces a_ semi-hard 
coating extremely useful for pro- 
tecting underground and_ under- 
water pipes. It also is applicable 
where severe corrosive agents are 
present and is employed to protect 
bridge cables, couplings, and steel 
structures. 

Hard-Drying Transparent Coat- 
ings. Varnish-like and transparent, 
these are applied like paint and dry 
to a hard ductile film. They are im- 
provements of products developed 
some years ago and formerly sold 
under the name Penlaco. These coat- 
ings are of two sorts depending on 
the characteristics of the volatile 
ingredients — safety-solvent types, 
Rust-Ban 214, 216, 220 and 222, and 
quick-drying types 225 and 229. The 
safety-solvent types contain a vola- 
tile portion with flash points above 
100 degrees Fahr., and differ from 


each other only in fluidity, 214 being 
the lightest and 222 heaviest. The 
quick drying types have volatile 
constituents flashing below room 
temperature and are designed for 
use where spray application and 
quick drying are necessary. 


All hard drying! types of Rust- 
Ban products are applicable where 
nonremovable, durable protective 
coatings are needed. They find wide 
use where protection against corro- 
sion is desired during a_ storage 
period or during shipment on parts 
such as pipes, bridge sections, ma- 
chine parts, castings, bar stock, steel 
rails, tools, wheels, and the like. 
Being transparent, they provide 
ready visibility of any surface mark- 
ings like serial numbers or certain 
imperfections in the metal itself; 
also, the film does not interfere 
either with subsequent machine 
operations or with painting. 

Of low cost and great permanence 
these hard-drying rust preventives 
are highly resistant to both salt and 
fresh water. They will neither chip 
nor peel, and have sufficient elastici- 
ty so that expansion and contraction 
of the metal have little effect on the 
film. They also have great resistance 
to deterioration from sunlight and 
from mildly corrosive liquids or 
fumes. 


Aluminum Coating 


Rust-Ban Aluminum Coatings— 
aluminum powder or paste in a 
vehicle—are available only _ in 
special 2-compartment containers 
holding the pigment and vehicle 
separate for mixing on the job. Rust- 
Ban 294 uses powdered pigment; 
Rust-Ban 295, paste pigment. The 
vehicle is a special oil varnish base 
with which are combined drying oils 
and various varnish gums, fluxed 
with a volatile solvent and conform- 
ing with the most rigid specifications 
for this type product. 

Special types of rust preventive 
products are now being made avail- 
able for specific uses where the 
products previously described are 
not entirely applicable. Among these 
special products is Rust-Ban 208, a 
black varnish-like liquid which con- 
tains an exceptionally pure form of 
asphalt in a varnish solution. When 
thoroughly dry, the coating is 
particularly effective for protecting 
tank exteriors, tractors, road build- 
ing equipment, metal fences, pipes 
in storage, toys, sporting goods, and 
many other manufactured articles. 
Usually applied by brush, Rust-Ban 
208 may be used as a dip or spray 
if properly thinned. 


Antifriction bearings being dipped in 

Rust-Ban 347, a semifluid type rust 

preventative. Later the bearings are 
wrapped in waxed paper 
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Foundrymen Consider Factors which 


Influence Castability of Metals 


@ CASTABILITY of metals was the 
theme for the seventh annual 
foundry conference at Michigan 
State college, Lansing, Mich., April 
14-15, under sponsorship of the De- 
troit chapter, American Foundry- 
men’s association, and the school’s 
department of mechanical engineer- 
ing. Factors affecting the casting 
of metals were considered under 
two headings: (1) External influ- 
ences; and (2) internal reactions. 


Effect of superheat on castability 
and physical properties of gray iron 
was reviewed by N. A. Ziegler and 
H. W. Northrup, Crane Co., Chi- 
cago. Basis of this paper was a 
series of experiments in which 
charges of gray iron scrap were 
melted in an electric induction fur- 
nace. Carbon content of the metal 
in five typical heats was 3.25, 3.00, 
2.75, 2.50 and 2.25 per cent. 

The metal was superheated to 3000 
degrees Fahr., and poured at vary- 
ing temperatures. With exception of 
instances where a low carbon con- 
tent was desired for a special pur- 
pose, it was claimed that best physi- 
cal properties were found in high 
carbon iron melted at high tempera- 
ture. In discussion, one speaker 
claimed that melting temperature 
is a relatively unimportant factor. 
Pouring temperature, character of 
mold, and thickness of metal section 
control formation of ferrite. An- 
swering a question on effect of 
nitrogen, the authors stated that 
experimentation so far does not 
warrant conclusions. 


Solidification Control 


Discussing methods of controlling 
directional solidification, F. A. Mel- 
moth, Detroit Steel Casting Co., 
Detroit, explained that these apply 
from the point of view of casting 
design, heading and gating, and pos- 
sibly chilling technique. He de- 
scribed the theory underlying pro- 
gressive directional solidification of 
steel ingots and pointed out that 
unfortunately, comparatively few 
castings resemble ingots. As a re- 
sult, various conflicting factors must 
be considered. These include gating 
and heading. In some instances, the 
final metal from the gate enters the 
mold through the riser, thereby sup- 
plying hot metal where it is needed 
most; in other instances, where nec- 
essity dictates entrance of metal 
through a bottom gate, the mold is 
raised at one end after it is filled 
so that the riser is at the highest 
point and gravitv assists the metal. 

The speaker also pointed out that 
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while a temperature gradient ex- 
ists in the metal of the casting, it 
is probable that effect of this is 
less significant than that the mold 
due to passage of the metal over 
it, has become highly heated locally 
at the spot where high temperature 
can do the most good by retarding 
solidification and enabling the metal 
to remain fluid for the longest pos- 
sible time, and thus achieve the 
greatest degree of feeding. 


Head Metal Reduced 


Referring to the excessive amount 
of head metal considered necessary 
on many steel castings, Mr. Mel- 
moth told of a ring gear in which 
the reversal method of handling the 
mold after pouring reduced the num- 
ber of heads from four to one. The 
proper angle of reversal from 10 
to 180 degrees depends upon local 
conditions and study of many fac- 
tors. A little experimentation usual- 
ly supplies sufficient information to 
carry on the practice. No claim was 
made that the method is applicable 
or for that matter, necessary on all 
types of castings. However, many 
castings can be improved by its 
adoption, he asserted. The idea is 
not new, the speaker first saw it in 
use over 20 years ago. 

Effect of sand conditions, alloy- 
ing additions and melting practices 
on castability of aluminum alloys 
was discussed by W. E. Sicha and 
M. H. Gould, Aluminum Co. of 
America, Detroit. They reported 
that some investigation has been 
done on beryllium alloy additions, 
but nothing is yet available for pub- 
lication. It was stated that the most 
satisfactory and widely used alumi- 
num alloy for many purposes is 
the one containing 5 per cent sili- 
con. 

H. W. Dietert, H. W. Dietert Co., 
Detroit, presented results of a series 
of experiments designed to show 
how condition of sand in the mold af- 
fects the physical properties of the 
casting. It was observed _ that 
strength of the iron decreases with 
an increase of moisture in the sand. 
Depth of chill increases as moisture 
increases. Moisture materially re- 
duces metal fluidity. 


Strength of test bars decreased 
with an increase in permeability, in- 
dicating that slow-cooled cast meta! 
is stronger than a fast-cooled meta! 
Deflection decreased with increased 
permeability. 

One session was devoted to effect 
of internal reactions on castability. 
In a review of the factors affecting 


fluidity of metals, W. H. Spencer, 
Sealed Power Corp., Muskegon, 
Mich., followed a reference to defi- 
nition of fluidity and test methods 
by a description of the effect of 
moisture, permeability and hardness 
of the sand, mold facing, position 
and temperature of the mold. He 
directed attention to the possibility 
of error in reading temperatures 
with the optical pyrometer, particu- 
uarly where the surface of the metal 
is covered with oxide films. 
Describing the effect of raw ma- 
terial characteristics on the castabili- 
ty of metal, John Lowe, Holley, 
Mich., claimed that the function of 
the cupola is to melt the iron 
charged and to superheat to such 
temperature that the metals of dif- 
ferent analyses will mix properly, 
carry a minimum amount of slag, 
be consistent in analysis and meet 
the requirements of castable metal. 


Dealing with the effect of alloy- 
ing elements, H. C. Aufderhaar, 
Electro Metallurgical Co., Chicago, 
claimed that insofar as low concen- 
trations of alloys are concerned the 
effect of castability is slight. While 
there is little in the way of quan- 
titative tests to back this statement, 
it is well known that thousands of 
tons of low alloy cast iron are pro- 
duced annually. Medium and high 
alloy irons generally require some 
changes in molding and pouring 
practice to obtain maximum cast- 
ability. 


Strip Steel Welding 
Machine Demonstrated 


@ Taylor-Winfield Corp., Warren, 
O., manufacturer of welders, con- 
ducted a symposium on welding 
strip steel, at its plant recently. It 
consisted of a demonstration of the 
latest design of Taylor-Winfield full 
automatic hydraulic strip mill weld- 
er with Morton hydraulic flash trim- 
mer. 


Following the demonstration a 
program and discussion of operat- 
ing problems was presented by of- 
ficials of Taylor-Winfield, Wean En- 
gineering Co., and Morton Mfg. Co., 
covering important phases of the 
welder’s design and operation. 

Operating and engineering execu- 
tives of steel companies and various 
allied industries attended. 


Largest Water Supply 


@ One million pounds of bronze cast- 
ings are to be supplied by Koppers 
Co.’s_ Bartlett Hayward division, 
Baltimore, for shafts of the Dela- 
ware water shed being constructed 
by New York city, from Delaware 
lakes to New York. Project will 
cost $200,000,0C0, largest water sup- 
ply system in the world. 
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Fast Crane Control 


Cranes with wound-rotor motors now can obtain 
same excellent operating characteristics as those 
with direct-current motors. Frequency-sensitive 
relays in new control system permit smooth 
positioning, accurate inching and speeds up to 


150 per cent normal in the lowering direction 


By H. L. WILCOX 
Asst. Chief Engineer 
Electric Controller & Mfg. Co. 


Cleveland 


@ WHILE THE use of electric re- 
lays actuated by frequency of alter- 
nating current is not particularly 
new, their application on a recently 
developed system of fast crane con- 
tro] makes possible a controller with 
a number of outstanding advan- 
tages. 

A factor limiting the flexibility of 
previous alternating-current crane 
control, particularly in the lowering 
direction, is the inherent trait of a 
slip-ring motor which makes it im- 
mune to speed control unless loaded. 
Unless the crane is equipped with a 
load brake, the maximum loads that 
the motor can have in the lowering. 
direction is the friction load with 
empty hook. As the weight on the 





hook is increased, this changes to no 
load and then becomes overhauling, 
tending to drive the motor, and there 
is always the possibility, when low- 
ering an overhauling load, that the 
motor will be accelerated by the 
load and carried far beyond syn- 
chronous speed before the normal 
control functions operate to limit 
the speed. 

Direct-current crane control makes 
use of motor field regulation and dy- 
namic braking to hold this condition 
safely. Previous alternating current 
control found it necessary to bring 
the motor quickly to synchronous 
speed in the lowering direction and 
there hold it to avoid the possibility 
of dangerous overspeeds. This re- 
sulted in just two speeds for lower- 
ing—full speed and stop. 

The new system makes use of the 
inherent voltage and frequency char- 
acteristics of the motor secondary 
to actuate the frequency relays nec- 
essary for controlling the motor 
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speeds. In alternating current, slip- 
ring induction motors, the fre- 
quency of the induced voltage in the 
rotor circuit is directly proportional 
to the difference between the actual 
speed of rotation of the motor and 
the synchronous speed. This differ- 
ence, expressed in per cent, is called 
the slip. Moreover, the induced volt- 
age itself increases directly with the 
slip. This combination of varying 
voltage and frequency is ideal for 
controlling the operation of the fre- 
quency relays which are used in the 
new system as accelerating and 
speed limiting devices. They make 
possible a flexibility of control in the 
lowering direction which was _ not 
heretofore obtainable. 


Relay Fully Guarded 


The characteristics of these relays 
are such that they function with ex- 
treme accuracy and are not suscep- 
tible to variations due to wear or the 
accumulation of dust. The connec- 
tions in the control system are such 
that if the relay should fail for any 
reason, the normally closed contacts 
maintain the control safe even 
though controlability be impaired. 

Detailed description of how this 
contro] operates indicates the many 
advantages and possibilities it has 
for improved crane performance. 
The accompanying sequence dia- 
gram indicates the control positions 
of a typical controller using the new 
system. In the neutral or OFF po- 
sition of the master handle, the mo- 
tor is de-energized and brake is set. 

To raise the hook, the operator 
moves the master handle to a point 


This diagram shows various operating 

points on the new frequency control sys- 

tem for use with wound-rotor induction 
motor in crane service 
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IN BUILDING LIFE INTO WICKWIRE ROPE BEYOND SPECIFICATIONS 


Yes, killing time ... but saving you money! This odd looking device is the 
latest development in a fatigue testing machine .. . it kills time because in 
a few hours it gives the wire under test as much punishment as it would 
receive in years of actual service. 


As a result of these tests, we can determine how to draw the long-lived 
wire that we use in making Wickwire Rope. Thus you can bend and unbend 
Wickwire Rope over your sheaves and still be sure of getting your money’s 
worth for every rope dollar you spend. 











in the hoisting direction which will 
lift the load on the hook. This may 
be the first, second or third point, de- 
pending upon the torque required, 


increasing torques being produced as 
the controller cuts out resistance in 
the rotor circuit. The first point de- 


velops about 50 per cent full load 
torque at standstill. The second point 
about 100 to 125 per cent and the 
third point develops approximately 
the maximum starting torque of the 
motor. The first two accelerating 
contactors are controlled direct from 
the master switch without acceler- 
ating relays. The remaining con- 
tactors are controlled by accelerat- 
ing relays as well as from the mas- 
ter switch. The operator may select 
the weaker torque of the first and 
second points for hooking on or for 
light loads, or he may throw his 
master full on to the sixth point, in 
which case the first two contactors 
close immediately and the remain- 
ing points follow by controlled ac- 
celeration. 

There is nothing unusual about 
the control functions in the hoisting 
direction except that the frequency 
relays, controlling the acceleration, 
close the accelerating contactors at 
the precise instant for maximum 
torque efficiency. Due to the speed 
torque relations on the slip ring mo- 
tor, it is not practical to force the 
acceleration as may be done with a 
direct current motor. When accel- 
eration has been carried to the point 


of maximum or pull-out torque of 
the slip ring motor, further forcing 
will result in less torque with great- 
er line current. The frequency re- 
lays automatically regulate the clos- 
ing of the accelerating contactors to 
cut out the rotor resistance just as 
fast as the motor is able to acceler- 
ate its load. This results in a min- 
imum accelerating time under all 
load conditions without abusing or 
stalling the motor. 


Lowering Control 


It is in the lowering direction that 
this system differs from previous 
crane controls and it is here that the 
many advantages of the new sys- 
tem come into play. If the operator 
wishes to lower the hook, he moves 
the master handle in the lowering 
direction. Nothing happens until 
the fifth point lowering is reached. 
At this point, down power is applied 
to the motor with a high resistance 
secondary to produce a very low 
torque, just about sufficient to over- 
come friction. With no load on the 
hook, acceleration will be very grad- 
ual. This provides an ideal condi- 
tion for inching an empty hook or a 
light load downward. 

If the master is left on the fifth 
point, the motor will accelerate grad- 
ually until, at about half speed, the 
frequency acceleration relays start 
to operate and accelerate the motor 
to synchronous speed. If there is a 
heavy load on the hook, it will accel- 





Handles Long Wide Sheet Safely 
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M This sheet lifter provided with end hooks easily handles a 5-ton load of 

random size sheet, including 72 x 144-inch stock. with little sag and with no 

possibility of sheets sliding out of end of stack. The chains are set in notches 
on head member of lifter. Photo courtesy Cullen-Friestedt Co., Chicago 


erate quicker to half speed where 
the frequency relays take control 
and close the accelerating contactors 
to prevent Overspeeding. rs 


If the load is overhauling and 
must be lowered considerable dis- 
tances, such as with a shipyard 
crane or a magnet crane, the oper- 
ator moves his master to the sixth 
position lowering. This_ inserts 
some secondary resistance and al- 
lows the motor to run above syn- 
chronous speed on_ regeneration. 
“Hyper-synchronous” speeds of 150 
to 175 per cent of synchronous speed 
are entirely safe and save much time 
in lowering. Should an extra heavy 
load tend to exceed the safe limits of 
hyper-synchronous speeds, a_ fre- 
quency relay will operate, closing 
the accelerating contactor to short 
out the step of secondary resistance 
and thereby bring the speed back to 
synchronism just as if the operator 
had returned his master to the fifth 
point.. This feature is especially val- 
uable on magnet cranes used in 
transferring scrap or pig iron from 
river barges to railroad cars. In this 
case the magnet may have to be low- 
ered 60 to 80 feet from the railroad 
car to the hold of the barge and the 
increased lowering speeds materially 
increase the handling capacity and 
proportionately reduce the handling 
cost in this service. Another suit- 
able application for this control fea- 
ture is on magnet cranes used for 
skull cracker duty. By making 50 
per cent faster lowering speeds avail- 
able, the capacity of the crane is 
greatly increased. 


Slowed Lowering 


When the operator wishes to slow 
down a descending load, he pulls the 
master handle back naturally toward 
the OFF point. On moving from 
point 5 to point 4, the lowering 
torque is replaced by weak hoisting 
torque. This hoisting torque, called 
counter-torque, since it is in a direc- 
tion opposed to the rotation, may 
not be sufficient to reduce the speed 
so the operator pulls the master 
handle to the third, second or first 
position as may be required. If he 
fails to do so, this is automatically 
accomplished by a frequency relay 
as described below. A counter torque 
point may be selected which will 
stall the load or allow it to lower 
slowly. By this means, medium and 
heavy loads may be inched down 
slowly. When the operator wishes 
to hold the load, he pulls the master 
switch quickly to the OFF point. 

This counter-torque slowdown, in- 
herent in the control connections, 
greatly reduces the wear on brake 
shoes by relieving the magnetic 
brake of the stopping duty. The op- 
erator soon becomes accustomed to 
pulling his master switch through 
the counter-torque points so as to 

(Please turn to Page 68) 
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Aircraft Steel Tubing 
(Concluded from Page 43) 


records show a tubular type of con- 
struction more readily lends itself 
to inspection and repair because of 
its accessibility. In case of accidents, 
the high impact value of steel is val- 
uable. It is a rare case that a steel 
tubular structure is not repaired at 
reasonable cost. 

Research and Development.—wNa- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics at Langley field has _pio- 
neered and led the way on aerody- 
namic research and its value in de- 
sign. Of equal importance is its 
work on engine development. None- 
theless, up to this time there has 
been no organization to put into ef- 
fect on an industry basis or for gov- 
ernment agencies the research com- 
pleted by N.A.C.A. With this new 
laboratory in California, we will for 
the first time be in a position to in- 
vestigate and develop more definite 
knowledge not only concerning steel 
tubing but many other materials. 
Not until we have such knowledge 
is this government or the aircraft 
industry in a position to build two 
or more prototypes of different ma- 
terials for each new design of planes 
for pursuit, attack, bombing, obser- 
vation, etc. 


Foreign Research Ahead 


Foreign research on steel tubing 
covers such important subjects as 
causes of welding cracks in steel 
tubing for aircraft. Under this head- 
ing there are available many differ- 
ent foreign research papers cov- 
ering various subjects such as effect 
of carbon content, effect of cold 
working on the steel before welding, 
effect of various reagents and cer- 
tain types of scrap in melting prac- 
tice, effect of grain size on crack 
sensitivity, benefits obtained by pre- 
heating before welding and also af- 
ter welding. Further research in 
this country, concerning the specific 
subject of welding seamless tubing 
for aircraft structures, will be ex- 
tremely valuable. 

A recent investigation at numer- 
ous aircraft plants shows that en- 
gine mounts were being processed 
by three different methods—(1) by 
welding the normalized tubing with- 
out any further heat treatment; (2) 
by renormalizing the complete en- 
gine mount after welding; and (3) 
by quenching and drawing the com- 
plete engine mount after welding, 
that is, by heat treating to fairly 
high physicals. 

Surely this would indicate a great 
deal of work could be done in finding 
which of these three methods or 
some new method is preferable. Also 
in connection with engine mounts, 
usually tubing for the ring is bent 
cold from normalized material and 
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welded without any strain relieving. 
Obviously bending normalized tub- 


ing sets up severe cold working 
strains which should be relieved be- 
fore welding. Research and devel- 
opment may show it is preferable to 
form the ring from anneaied mate- 
rial and then heat treat the complete 
engine mount after welding. 

Recent experience at one plant on 
renormalizing welded parts after 
welding shows an_ increase in 
strength of 75 per cent minimum 
when compared to parts welded and 
not renormalized. Of course, this 
has been obtained by refining the 
grain structure of the weld area 
and also by eliminating the anneal- 
ing effect adjacent to the weld. 

These few suggestions indicate 
some of the possibilities for imme- 
diate research and development on 
steel tubing. 


Silver Alloy Used to 
Braze Dissimilar Metals 


@ An interesting application of low- 
temperature silver brazing is seen 
in the accompanying illustration, 
which shows an electric refrigerator 
part made up from Everdur, steel 
and copper. Outer shell of Everdur 
is brazed to a steel center section, 
which at the same time is joined to 
a copper tube. 

Brazing alloy used is a low-tem- 
perature composition having me- 
dium silver content. Known as 
Easy-Flo, it is made by Handy & 
Harman, 82 Fulton street, New 
York. Work is accomplished at 1175 
degrees Fahr., using a flux that is 
fully active at 1100 degrees. High 
strength and ductility of the bond 
are said to make the completed as- 
sembly sound and gas-tight. 


Cutaway view showing refrigerator part 

in which silver brazing is used to join 

steel center section to copper tube and 
an outer shell 








650 Attend Ceramic 
Meeting in Chicago 


More than 650 members attend- 
ed the forty-first annual meeting of 
the American Ceramic society, Ho- 
tel Stevens, Chicago, April 16-22. 
First five days were devoted to busi- 
ness, general and divisional ses- 
sions; Friday and Saturday were 
reserved for visits to plants in the 
Chicago district. 

Members affiliated with the iron, 
steel and metalworking industries 
were especially interested in the 
enamel and refractories divisional 
meetings. Among papers presented 
in the enamel division were: “Hair- 
lining of Sheet Steel Enamels,” by 


B. J. Sweo and W. M. Paquin, Ferro 
Enamel Corp., Cleveland; ‘Wet 
Process Leadless Cast Iron 


Enamels,” by B. Niklewski Jr. and 
A. I. Andrews, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, Ill.; “Effect of Vari- 
ous Factors upon Abrasive Resist- 
ance of Porcelain Enamels,” by 
Clark Hutchison, Ingram-Richard- 
son Mfg. Co. of Indiana Inc., Frank- 
fort, Ind.; “Some Sheet Iron Enamel 
Defects Traceable to Base Metal or 
Metal-Forming Operation,” by E. E. 
Howe, Chicago Vitreous Enamel 
Product Co., Cicero, Ill.; ‘Labora- 
tory and Shop Performance of Non- 


reboiling Enameling Sheets,” by J. 
C. Eckel, Carnegie Illinois Steel 


Corp., Pittsburgh; “Research Activ- 
ities of Porcelain Ename] Institute,” 
by C. S. Pearce, Chicago. 

Refractories division: “Some 
properties of Semisilica Brick,” by 
G. Bickley Remmey, Richard C. 
Remmey Son Co., Philadelphia; 
“Blast Furnace Refractories, Pres 
ent Application and Possible Future 
Development,” by W. R. McLain, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Chi- 
cago; “A New Kind of Cement for 
Silica Brick,” by J. W. Craig and N 
P. Pitt, Canadian Refractories Ltd., 
Montreal, Quebec; “Small Electric 
Are Furnace for Melting and Pour 
ing Glasses and Corrosive Slags,” 
by James A. Taylor, Mineral Indus- 
tries Experimental station, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, 
Pa. 


Buffs Chemically Treated 


@ Wear 
been increased by 
ment of buffing cloths. 
include a hygroscopic element 
which absorbs moisture from the 
air and gives conditioned sheeting 
at all times. According to Hanson- 
Van Winkle-Munning Co., Matawan, 
N. J., originators of this process, 
the treated buffs also absorb the 
polishing composition more readily, 
giving improved cutting and color- 
ing action. 


resistance of buffs has 
chemical treat- 
Chemicals 











New England Foundrymen Hear 


Hiring Systems Indicted 


@ THIRD regional conference of 
New England Foundrymen’s associ- 
ation held in conjunction with Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s association and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy attracted some 350 members and 
guests to the meetings at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., April 14 and 15. 

Selection methods for original em- 
ployment were scored by J. Edwin 
Doyle, long identified with the per- 
sonnel department, West Lynn 
works, General Electric Co., now di- 
rector, division of unemployment 
compensation, Massachusetts. In 
any given industry, faulty system 
of hiring is largely responsible for 
current problems pertaining to mid- 
dle-aged employes, some time out of 
step with modern trends and tempo, 
according to Mr. Doyle. He favors 
selective tests rather than the inter- 
view method. Yet his experience, 
over 17 years, with a liberal test in- 
volving high school graduates, about 
5th grade elementary and college 
graduates, taking relatively higher 
quizzes in selective competition, re- 
veals a discouragingly low level. He 
blames mistakes in hiring at 18 and 
20 for many cases of middle-age em- 
ploye problems. 

Credit Unions 


Advocating an employe-suggestion 
system, Mr. Doyle declared a saving 
of $50,000 had been attained at the 
West Lynn plant in one year. Estab- 
lishment of credit unions are fa- 
vored. Overa period of many years, 
$800,000 loaned by the Lynn General 
Electric Union at low interest, a loss 
of but $61 has been encountered. 
Employes of that works are the sole 
stockholders and dividends of 3% to 
8 per cent have been paid regularly. 

As regards new social legislation, 
which he claims results largely from 
the result of laxity of industrialists, 
Mr. Doyle urges employers to follow 
the trend, feeling that inequalities 
will be ironed out; he predicts addi- 
tional legislation of the same type 
unless industry takes the initiative 
in the social field. He questions why 
an employer should combat collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Application of spectroscopy in 
foundry practice for the detection of 
impurities is increasing, according 
to Dr. George R. Harrison, professor 
of physics, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. The spectroscope is 
being used more by scrap dealers. 
Increasing content of copper and tin 
in open hearth steel with the melt of 
automobile scrap is evident. This 
is accumulative, more and more tin 
and copper finding its way into such 
scrap. As yet this is not a dominant 
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factor in the production of open 
hearth steel. 

According to Dr. Harrison, use of 
spectroscopy in safety valves has re- 
sulted in the alloying of compensat- 
ing metals of opposite characteris- 
tics to obtain a better product. 

In the scrap trade checking 150 
samples an hour for alloy content is 
possible, Dr. Harrison claims, while 
a large midwest foundry makes pe- 
riodic analysis of melts by the use 
of spectrographs, the time from in- 
spection to finished print being but 
nine minutes. 


Control of Alloy 


Reasonable control of chromium, 
copper, manganese, molybdenum, 
nickel and silicon is possible. Dr. 
Harrison said a practical installa- 
tion, satisfactory for the average 
foundry costs approximately $1500. 
While carbon and sulphur analysis 
can be made by spectroscopy, it ap- 
pears uncertain as yet with vacuum 
methods. Gas atoms are also some- 
what difficult to determine, more so 
than metal, but progress in this di- 
rection is being made, according to 
Dr. Harrison. 

The steel metallurgist has contrib- 
uted much to foundry practice in the 
development of high test cast iron, 
says J. S. Vanick, research metal- 
lurgist, International Nickel Co., 
New York. Development of stand- 
ard specifications for such iron to 
give engineers confidence in the 
product for certain recognized prop- 
erties and strength is still ahead. 
When such a goal is attained, real 
progress in high-test cast iron prac- 
tice will have been made, he said. 
Commercial grades are being pro- 
duced up to 60,000 pounds and in 
some instances higher. In the steel 
field, Mr. Vanick noted the possi- 
bility of increasing the ordinary in- 
got strength of 50,000 pounds to as 
high as 125,000 pounds by manip- 
ulation of carbon, heat treating, in- 
creasing the cooling rate, introduc- 
tion of allovs or a combination. 

Proper handling of the cupola 
makes it possible to reduce steel 
content in the product and molyb- 
denum is an aid in_ building 
strength with other alloys. Produc- 
tion of high test iron of a tensile 
strength of 90,000 pounds is still 
largely in the academic stage as 
far as production in the cupola is 
concerned, Mr. Vanick said, although 
it is readily possible in an air fur- 
nace. High test iron or 50,000 
pounds tensile strength is being 
produced in volume in the cupola, 
however. 

Blending of sands for iron and 


steel castings was discussed at an 
open meeting under the leadership 
of D. L. Parker, General Electric 
Co., Lynn, Mass. While numerous 
suggestions as to procedure were 
offered, it was generally accepted 
that the larger production found- 
ries with modern sand handling 
equipment were in a better position 
to ‘blend than the average smaller 
foundry. 

Control of all factors in foundry 
practice was urged by D. Frank 
O’Connor, foreman, brass foundry, 
Walworth Co., South Boston, Mass., 
in reviewing production of pressure 
bronze castings. Customers in the 
refining field have raised standards, 
Mr. O’Connor showing a series of 
group and intricate castings, the 
production of which centers largely 
on control of all factors in opera- 
tion, from design to machining. He 
stressed the importance of atmos- 
pheric conditions in foundry prac- 
tice. In the production of intricate 
bronze parts as outlined by Mr. 
O’Connor, core baking is done at 
approximately 450 degrees Fahr., 
the procedure being as slow as pos- 
sible for uniformity. 

Open flame and crucible furnaces 
are used with 700 to 1000 pounds of 
material per charge. A 150-pound 
steel ladle is used in pouring. Tem- 
perature, depending on the size of 
casting, is usually in a range of 
2150 to 2300 degres Fahr., for me- 
dium sized work, larger castings 
being poured at lower temperatures 
but not under 2100 degrees. All cast- 
ings are tested with 80 pounds air 
pressure under water. Preheating of 
pouring ladle to approximate tem- 
perature of the metal is advocated 
by Mr. O’Connor. 


Uniform Sand Desirable 


Sand, with scores of grades, is 
the reason for many variables in 
coreroom experience in the opinion 
of L. P. Robinson. Now director of 
core oil sales, Werner G. Smith Co., 
Cleveland, Mr. Robinson illustrated 
his talk with concrete examples of 
malpractice in sand control and use, 
indicating a saving of $150 a month 
in fuel at one foundry resulting 
from employment of high grade 
sand for specific work. Uniform 
quality of sand eliminates variables 
in core work, he claims, mix being 
important as to moisture and oil 
content. The time element is im- 
portant in mechanical mixing, Mr. 
Robinson claiming 90 per cent of 
the mix being overmulled. Three to 
four minutes is enough on numerous 
types of core work. 

One of the worst variables in the 
core room is moisture in Mr. Robin- 
son’s opinion, traceable in many 
instances to outside storage of sand. 
He favors equipment to insure dry 
sand for uniformity and control in 
core making; also closer control of 
core baking. 
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How to carve 


vour initials on 


a Crvstal Goblet 


Down in Corning, New York a small group 
of artisans devote their lives to making the i 
famous Steuben ware. This crystal is so 
clear, so well designed and of such beaut 
ful hand workmanship that it has taken its 
place in the great museums of the world. 


Steuben ware is made entirely by hand. 


each operation requiring infinite patience 
and skill. Wherever a design is called for it 
is put on the crystal by delicate engraving 
with a coppet wheel one of the rarest 
and most difhcult of all the handicrafts 
Where a monogram 1s inci ated, the coppel 


eneraver 1s faced with his most exacting task 


An important factor in the operation of the 
coppel wheels 1s a special ibrasive powdei 
manufactured by The Carborundum Con 
pany. Mixed with oil, this abrasive 
lowed to flow onto the copper in 

stream. The abrasive action VIVES an ¢ 
smooth cut which enables the engraver to 
work out the design with the highest degre: 


of prec sion and artistry. 


Thus again, even in an industry where 
everything is done by hand, the products 
of The Carborundum (¢ ompany are¢ he [ping 
to produce better work. And in hundreds 
of cut glass shops, too, Carborundum Brand 
Abrasives play an important part in the pro 


duction of beautiful and intricate designs 


AN INVITATION TO EXECUTIVES 


CONCERNED WITH MANUFACTURING 


Whatever i make 
Carborundum Company s ra Service 
company. Highly trained abrasive engineers 
heip solve any special grinding o1 finishing problien 
mav confront you. Also, without obligation. they will 

tur present abrasive set-up, report 1 ethcrency 
vherever possible, indicate how production can be in 
rovec or Savings effected W rite Oo ) irborundu! 


i Falls, N.Y. ane 


FOR ACCURACY AND ECONOMY IN MANUFACTURE 

















By CARL F. HERBOLD 


Plant Engineer 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Cleveland 


@ ONE OF the outstanding attrac- 
tions at the New York World’s Fair 
will be the Lagoon of Nations, a 
body of water large enough to con- 
tain all of Radio City. Water jets 
will spout to a height of 250 feet. 
Slowly changing colors from 585 un- 
usual underwater floodlights will be 


Color Drums 


Modern fabrication methods and use of sheet 
steel permit economical construction of large 
group of special lighting units. Steel is formed 
and joined, using arc, spot and projection 


welding methods 


trained on these spouts and con- 
trolled from a single point to pro- 
duce a countless number of beauti- 
ful effects. 

The floodlights are in reality two 
units in one housing. Each hous- 
ing is a fabricated tank of 12-gage 
steel, welded watertight with a 
single bead. Fig. 1 illustrates form- 
ing a tank side on a power brake. 
There are 12 bends to each tank on 
four pieces; side, two ends and a 
cover. The tank side on its last bend 
passes over the top of the brake 
ram. Before forming, the sides have 





had some flat pads spot welded in 
position to serve as mounting pads 
for wire clamps and fuse blocks. 
Tank ends have a reinforcing chan- 
nel to carry supporting points for 
the rotating units. 


Universal Fixture 


Operator in the foreground of Fig. 
2 is tack welding ends to a tank 
side. Universal fixture used here 
has a base plate 4 feet wide by 10 
feet long and built of Ginch H- 
beams, mounted on free-rolling cast- 
ers. Leveling jacks are at each 
corner. Top surface has_ been 
planed and scored on 12-inch centers 
down the length and 6-inch centers 
across the width—making it neces- 
sary to use only a 12-inch scale for 
any layout. 

Gaps between top flanges of the 
beams have been machined to per- 
mit using special T-bolts for clamp- 
ing the angles and other parts in 
plates. Angles are made of 1 x 6- 
inch steel slabs, 18 inches on one 
face and 40 inches on the other. 
These were likewise planed. Drilled 
and tapped holes on 6inch centers 
and clearance holes between, also on 
6-inch centers, permit clamping the 
angles to the table, or material to 
the angles. 

A fixture of this type is indispen- 
sable for fabrication, especially 
when accurate relationship of the 
parts is to be maintained. After 
tack welding the members together, 
the second welding operation, seen 
in the background, completes the 
job with an outside single bead weld. 
In addition, two cross-brace mount- 
ing brackets are added inside the 
tank. Outside 12 clevis clips, a lead- 
in bushing and two pipe nipples, 
which later serve as trunnions, are 
welded in place. A grounding ter- 


Fig. 1—Forming a tank side on a power 
brake 
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Lad, we’ve got to put our 
products on a FAIR-time 
footing. People want World- 
of-Tomorrow designs today. 














OK, Pop. Just 
give welding 
a FAIR chance to 
get a footing in 
your company. 
Then you can 



























APPEAL TO THE EYE WITH WELDED DESIGN 








@ A FAIR example is this stand, 
typical of bases and frames used on 
many machines. On the left we have 
the former construction —a collec- 
tion of parts bolted together. On the 
right we have the design of today— 
a rigid unit of welded pressed steel, 
streamlined for eye appeal and sales. 


Cost has been cut from $28.70 to 
$12.64—a saving of $16.06. Breakage 
troubles have been eliminated. And 
the new model can be supplied in 
any desired height without extra 
cost for patterns or delay. This is 
just one example of how this manu- 
facturer improved gate receipts by 
giving welding a FAIR chance to 
gain headway in the plant. 


What’s the key to this headway? 
Appoint a HEAD-MAN—a Profit 





Crusader with a flair for driving 
costs down and quality up with 
welding. When you’re courting Miss 
Progress 1939, the old saying still 
goes, “Faint heart ne’er won FAIR 
lady.” Let Lincoln give you some 


pointers on successful approach. 


Largest Manufacturers of Arc Welding Equipment in the World 


THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


DEPT. Y-597 


2 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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minal also is brazed on the outer 
surface, 

With all the details assembled to 
the tank, it next is sandblasted to 
clean welds and prepare the metal 
surface before painting. All tanks 
are pressure tested for watertight- 
ness and then are given a protec- 
tive coating against corrosion, the 
inside of the tank being painted 
dead black on a red oxide primer. 

Covers for the tanks have two 
windows, or openings, cut out on 
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a nibbling machine. Additional mis- 
cellaneous parts such as_ gasket 
guides, lens-holding bars and baffle 
separator are spot welded to the 
door. A specially treated heat-re- 
sisting glass is used for windows. 
Door is held securely to the tank 
by 12 clamps. A breather permits 
tank to “exhale” as it heats when 
in operation and to “inhale” during 
cooling when lamps are. extin- 
guished. 

Into each tank goes two color 





drums. Each unit consists of a 
cast-iron cradle which carries the 
lamp socket, motor, reflector and a 
ballast transformer for the mercury 
lamp in the case of the mercury 
units. A progressive assembly line 
was set up to build these color-drum 
units, 585 using the 1500-watt bipost 
lamp and 585 using the 400-watt 
capillary mercury lamp. Power to 
rotate drums is furnished by a 3- 
phase 208-volt synchronous motor, 
1800 revolutions per minute, with 
integral gear reduction of 96:1, all 
rated 1/75-horsepower. 

The cradle hangs in the center of 
a 6-sided cage assembly which is 
revolved about it, driven by the 
motor through an 18.7:1 pinion and 
gear reduction, thereby obtaining 
one revolution per minute of the 
color drum. Glass panels are used 
as the color filters on the color 
drums. On the incandescent unit 
there are red, blue-green, amber, 
canary, clear and blank-out posi- 
tions. Clear, dark-blue, light-blue, 
pink and two blank-out positions are 
provided for the mercury unit. 


Synchronizing Control 


Cage assembly consists of two 
spiders joined by spreader arms. 
Each spider is a die-cast hub carry- 
ing a ball bearing, and to it are riv- 
eted six arms made from rolled 
sheet-steel channel. On one spider 
is fastened the spur gear to which 
the motor pinion is meshed. Cage 
assembly turns on spindles which 
lock in sockets on the tank side, 
and are clamped by locking set 
screws in the hubs of the cradle. 
For control purposes, there is a re- 
lay and limit switch on each unit. 
These enable the operator to orien- 
tate the 1070 color drums and get 
them into step, and then reverse 
the direction of rotation to reverse 
the color cycle and obtain certain 
desired effects as he chooses. 

Detail wiring is done on the fair 
grounds, but before each color drum 
is assembled in its tank, the motor 
is phased out and the leads tagged 
for phase rotation. Mesh of gears 
also is checked as is cradle align- 
ment. When fully adjusted, reflector 
is added and blank-out panels put 
in place, making the unit ready 
for final installation in the tank. 

Fig. 4 illustrates a color drum be- 
ing lowered into the tank. The other 
drum may be seen already in posi- 
tion. The A frame support for the 
tank, which allows adjustment to 
the desired angle also can be seen 
clearly in this lineup. Bushing for 
the multiconductor cable is visible 


Fig. 2. (Top)—Tackwelding the ends to 

the tank side. Fig. 3. (Center)—As- 

sembly line. Fig. 4. (Bottom)—Color 

drum being lowered into completed 
tank 
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in the foreground near top edge of 
tank. 

Fabrication is one of the undis- 
puted developments of the current 
era, and all indications are that it 
will be even more widely employed 
by designers in the future. These 
color drums and their tank housings 
are typical examples of such design 
and fabrication. They represent an 
aggregate weight of 90 tons, most 
of which is some form of sheet-stock 
shaped to suit the application. Every 
form of welding is employed—arc, 
spot and projection. Projection- 
weld nuts and screws are used; 
many of the subassemblies are made 
by spot welding, accurately con- 
trolled. by electronic timing. Arc 
welding for this job totals over two 
miles of bead. From a standpoint 
of manpower, these 585 floodlights 
represent 4000 man-hours. 
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Forging Handbook New 
Effort in Old Field 


@ Forging Handbook, by Waldemar 
Naujoks and Donald C. Fabel; 
cloth, 630 pages, 6 x 9 inches; pub- 
lished by American Society for Met- 
als, Cleveland; supplied by STEEL, 
Cleveland, for $7.50; in Europe by 
Penton Publishing Co. Ltd., Caxton 
House, Westminster, London S.W.1. 


A pioneer in presenting a treatise 
on forgings and forging practice, 


_this volume treats of an industry 


older than written history, perhaps 
most ancient of the mechanical arts. 
In spite of its antiquity and the con- 
stant development in recent years 
little has been written on the sub- 
ject. The authors found research 
simplified by paucity of previous 
publications but also encountered 
difficulty in obtaining accurate au- 
thentic material. 

In general, material and informa- 
tion have been drawn from expe- 
rience of the forging field and those 
allied with it. Every source was 
explored and unpublished handbook 
of Drop Forging institute used. 

Mr. Naujoks, chief engineer, Steel 
Improvement & Forge Co., Cleve- 
land, prepared seventeen sections 
and edited the entire book. Mr. 
Fabel, head of mechanical engineer- 
ing, Fenn college, Cleveland, wrote 
three sections. More than 400 photo- 
graphs, sketches, tables and charts 
on every phase of plant operation 
and production embellish the text. 

Subjects include forge plant equip- 
ment, die blocks, dies and tools, 
practice, finishing operations, heat 
treatment, cleaning, testing and in- 
spection, materials handling, forge 
plant design, maintenance, furnaces, 
design of forged part, forging ma- 
terials, job estimating, cost engi- 
neering, safety, forging definitions, 
mathematical tables and data. 
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Analysis of 1938 
Pig Iron Output 


@ PIG IRON production in 1938 to- 
taled 18,546,070 gross tons, 17,583,526 
tons, or 48.66 per cent less than 
36,129,596 tons in 1937, according to 
the American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute. This is the smallest tonnage 
since 1934, with 15,676,889 tons. 

Pennsylvania held its position as 
largest producer, 4,835,969 tons, 
compared with 11,371,238 tons in 
1937. Ohio was second, 4,210,514 
tons; Indiana-Michigan district 
third, 2,347,315 tons. Alabama was 
fourth with 2,023,268 tons, displacing 
Illinois, which produced 1,656,591 
tons. 

Output of ferroalloys totaled 614,- 
791 tons, compared with 997,681 tons 
in 1937, a decrease of 382,890 tons, 
38.37 per cent. Production in 1938 
included 290,790 tons of ferroman- 
ganese and spiegeleisen, 282,521 tons 
of ferrosilicon and 41,480 tons of 
other ferroalloys. 

Basic pig iron totaled 12,888,079 
tons; bessemer and low phosphorus 
3,053,702 tons; foundry 1,570,582; 
malleable 1,002,435 tons; forge or 





mill 687 tons; white and mottled, 
direct castings and others 30,585 
tons. 

Of the total iron output in 1938 
15,591,146 tons, 84.06 per cent, was 
for maker’s use and 2,954,924 tons, 
15.94 per cent, for sale. In 1937 
makers used 82.1 per cent; in 1936, 
83 per cent. In 1913 only 69.2 per 
cent was used by makers. 


Machine Tools Praised 
For Raising Standards 


@ A. G. Bryant, president, Bryant 
Machinery & Engineering Co., Chi- 
cago, and president, Associated Ma- 
chine Tool Dealers of America, ad- 
dressing Philadelphia machinery 
distributors recently, stressed im- 
portance of machine tools in im- 
proving standards of living. 

He called attention to price re- 
ductions on manufactured goods 
through the use of machine tools, 
and increased employment as a di- 
rect result. Improved tools give 
better products at lower prices, an 
important contribution by the tool 
industry. 

Mr. Bryant asked co-operation 
through local and national groups, 
because selling is a more difficult 
task than 30 years ago. 


PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON AND FERROALLOYS 
(All Figures Are Gross Tons) 


Pig Iron 1934 
Pennsylvania 4,244,566 
fo ae e gktha 4,207,944 
Indiana, Michigan ........... 2,184,546 
ee SY ae 1,171,650 
0 ESE re Aree ore ee .. 1,269,154 
Massachusetts, New York 1,053,257 


Md., Va., West Va., Ky., Tenn.. 1,318,964 


Minn., Iowa, Colo., Utah 226,808 269,686 500,862 

Total _ 15,676,889 20,780,760 30,216,547 

Ferroalloys — < Eee ak 
Pennsylvania ........ 164,776 219,947 330,463 437,315 164,899 
New York, New Jersey 140,711 195,281 243,176 259,58: 190,430 
Ohio, Iowa, Colorado , 116,402 113,147 164,173 172,379 152,748 
Va., West Va., Ala., Tenn. 39,795 63,564 74,828 128,404 106,714 

Total 461,684 591,939 812,640 997,681 614,791 

Grand total _ 16,138,573 21,372,699 31,029,187 37,127,277 19,160,861 

PIG IRON MADE FOR SALE IN 1938 
Bess. and All 

States Basic low phos. Foundry Other Total 
New York eee 50,028 32,146 190,983 116,482 389,639 
a EE. rr re 193,813 75,006 85,275 68,269 422,363 
Md., W. Va., Ky., Ala., Tenn... 209,981 3,760 816,134 11,330 1,041,205 
RN ho tere Ce ss sy is eae oe 27,338 20,886 134,944 284,723 467,891 
ROMIOTI, TEIINOIS: 2. 6.5 see cewsee 103,546 19,887 50,834 388,372 562,639 
Michigan, Iowa, Colorado, Utah 631 - 70,001 555 71,187 

Total 585,337 151,685 1,348,171 869,731 2,954,924 

PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON AND FERROALLOYS IN 1938 
(For sale and for maker’s use) 
For 

Pig Iron For sale maker’s use Total 
VO Sey Oe os re a Me goat eid 585,337 12,302,742 12,888,079 
Bessemer and low phosphorus..... 151,685 2,902,017 3,053,702 
rE re Sh, on 6s oe Ski Pe 1,348,171 222,411 1,570,582 
Malleable EG 6 4.8 08 Ses woth ene 857,159 145,276 1,002,435 
ok. Sion a ee 687 : 687 
White and mottled, direct castings, etc. .. 11,885 18,700 30,585 

Total 2,954,924 15,591,146 18,546,070 

Ferroalloys cM 19) Aiea mri 
Ferromanganese and spiegel ..... : 112,393 178,397 290,790 
eT, OM aks oc caw cic een 282,162 359 282,521 
Other ferroalloys hae 40,957 523 41.480 

een in oo 435,512 179,279 614,791 

ee 3,390,436 15,770,425 19,160,861 


1935 1936 1937 1938 
5,479,792 9,102,875 11,371,238 4,835,969 
5,634,530 7,206,655 7,903,944 4,210,514 
2,898,478 4,168,299 4,722,316 2,347,315 
1,297,960 1,998,212 2,580,674 2,023,268 
2,003,388 2,917,016 ,, 1,656,591 
1,415,755 2,220,522 3,217 
1,781,171 2,102,106 35: 
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Parallel Operations on 
Automatic Screw Machine 


@ Cleveland Automatic Machine Co., 
Cleveland, announces Model 2AA 
single spindle automatic screw ma- 
chine, styled by Wilbur Henry 
Adams and capable of simultane- 
ously performing primary and sec- 
ondary operations. Chuck has ca- 
pacity for round bars up to 1 1/16- 
inch diameter, will feed up to 6% 
inches and has maximum turning 
length of 4 inches. Drum-type tur- 
ret has 6 positions with indexing 
time from 2% to 3% seconds. Spindle 
is mounted in pre-loaded antifriction 
bearings and has speed range from 
203 to 3275 revolutions per minute. 
Maximum to minimum feed ratio for 





any spindle speed is 20:1, with in- 
finite feed adjustments within range. 

Attachments are provided for sec- 
ondary operations. One of these, 
individually motor-driven, is ‘shown 


above spindle. Possible operations 
on cut-off end of work include: 
Slotting, slabbing, drilling, reaming, 
burring, threading and tapping, etc. 
When cut off, work is gripped by 
one of the turret positions and in- 
dexed opposite attachment while an- 
other piece goes through primary 
cycle of automatic. Work is not 
rehandled in going from primary to 
secondary stages. 

There are two independently op- 
erated cross slides. An independ- 
ently actuated cutting-off slide also 
can be furnished as an attachment. 
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The basic machine also has provi- 
sions for quick mounting of addi- 
tional attachments. 


Rivet Setting Machine 
Has Adjustable Center 


M Chicago Rivet & Machine Co., 
1830 South Fifty-fourth street, Chi- 
cago, has developed a multiple auto- 
matic rivet setting machine which is 
capable of setting two rivets at one 
time. It has adjustable center fea- 
ture which permits using model on 
various assemblies where same gen- 
eral style of rivet is used. 
Adjustment of heads is easily at- 





tained by turning ball crank at right 
of machine. Machine is claimed to 
be quick, efficient and accurate. It 
has throat depth of 6 inches and 
center pin is adjustable from 7/16- 
inch to 7 inches. 


Adds 4-Speed Machine 
For Sensitive Drilling 


@ High Speed Hammer Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. has added to its line a 4- 
speed precision drilling machine 
with speeds of 750, 1500, 3000 and 





top of 6000 revolutions per minute. 

Range of machine is from No. 
80 to %-inch drills. Because of in- 
creasing demand for sensitive drill- 
ing machine with proper speed for 
tool steels, stainless and other tough 
alloy steels, spindle speed of 750 
revolutions per minute was added. 
This speed is useful also in certain 
drilling operations in slate and other 
nonmetallic materials. 


Gage Is Constructed 
Of Arc Welded Steel 


@ Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass., 
has devised an indicating gage with 
all-welded steel construction for ap- 
plications where there are fumes or 
vapors corrosive to bronze. 

Special Chapmanized sieel of high 
brinell rating is used in pinion, seg- 
ment, arbor and connecting link of 
this gage. Segments and pinions 
have milled teeth and movement 
plates, columns, links and shoulder 
screws are made of stainless steel. 
Threaded rings, equipped with gask- 





ets, make the gage moisture and 
vapor proof and to retain heavy 
glass firmly in place. 

The 270-degree bourdon spring 
makes possible the use of springs 
double the range of gage without 
increasing movement multiplication 
or decreasing accuracy. Chrome 
molybdenum steel] is used. 


Immersion Pyrometer 


@ Harry W. Dietert Co., Detroit, 
announces FerroTemp, a pyrometer 
unit for accurately measuring tem- 
perature of.molten iron by means 
























































Easily applied — long lasting — 
protects highly finished metal 


surfaces. , 


HERE is now available to you an im- . 
proved material to protect highly 
finished surfaces of steel and non-fer- 


eee 





rous metal products against corrosion 
— GULF OILCOAT NO. 1. This prod- 
Exhaustive accelerated corrosion uct 1s an entirely new type of slushing 
tests have been conducted in the Gulf compound, developed by Gulf technol- 


laboratory to determine the effect- 


iveness of GULF OILCOAT NO. 1 ogists after many years of research and 
as compared with ordinary slushing a 

compounds. The metal samples at field tests. 

the left tell the story. 


: ow me : 





While GULF OILCOAT NO. 1 pro- 
vides a thin film which is not easily rubbed off by handling, it 
may be readily removed by conventional solvents. Accelerated 
laboratory corrosion tests, as well as field tests with all types of 
metals, have established the superiority of this new type of 
slushing material over products formerly used for this purpose. 









of metal, yen GULF OILCOAT NO. 1 can be applied by any conventional 


imilar pieces ; , ; 
These vith GULE O1LCO A Tao ng com- method and lasts for a long period of time. It is nominally 
3 the other with a conve to highly corrosive priced and economical to use. Ask the Gulf representative who 
: ve mena ol pa same length OAT NO. . calls on you to give you further details — or fill in and mail the 
1 . ° 
superior value © war by the perfect con- coupon below for complete information. 
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is clearly dem 
dition of the metal plate 
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on the left. 
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of an immersion’ thermocouple. 
Temperature scale reads from 1600 
to 3200 degrees Fahr., and smallest 
division is 20 degrees. Maximum 
temperature is indicated 15 seconds 
after immersion. Depth of immer- 
sion does not affect reading, and a 
stabilizing treatment insures ac- 
curacy through life of couple, which 
is better than 100 immersions. Iron 
and slag do not adhere to couple. 
FerroTemp also is available in a 
wall type model. Weight of portable 
model illustrated is 8 pounds, over- 
all length 47 inches. 


Vertical Unit Does End 
Milling Up to 14-Inch 


@ Blank & Buxton Machinery Co., 
Jackson, Mich., has introduced the 
No. 39 highspeed vertical mill for 
end mill work up to *%-inch. 

Unit has an 8 inch cross travel and 
16-in longitudinal travel. Maximum 
distance from end of spindle to 





table is 15 inches, and distance from 
center of spindle to column is 8% 
inches. Spindle runs in preloaded 
ball bearings mounted in a quill 
having 3'4-inch vertical travel. It is 
driven by a heavy duty V-belt 
through a 6-step cone pulley. Table 
screws and screws for controlling 
vertical movement of the spindle 
are equipped with micrometer dials 
graduated in thousandths of an inch. 


Adapter Converts Hand 
Tools Into Pipe Machine 


@ Beaver Pipe Tools Inc., Warren, 
O., has added to its line the Model-C 
power adapter for converting hand 
tools into a portable pipe and bolt 
machine. Unit is designed for bench 
or stand use and conforms fully to 
recognized standards in machine- 
tool practice. 

Gears are fully enclosed, and large 
driving gear operates in an oil bath. 
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A conventional geared chuck is 
used, and is tightened or loosened 
by turning a standard chuck wrench. 
The model-C will thread pipe up to 
and including 2-inch with solid, full- 
width dies at a speed of about 22 
revolutions per minute, and will 




















thread bolts up to 1%-inch. Unit will 
operate geared tools to thread pipe 
up to 8-inch. 

Machine is designed so that two 
men can work conveniently at the 
same time—one threading, the other 
bending or making up fittings. Net 
weight of this bench unit is approxi- 
mately 140 pounds. Motor used has 
a nominal rating of %-horsepower. 


Electric Valves Will 
Operate in Any Position 


@ McAlear Mfg. Co., 1901 South 
Western avenue, Chicago, has intro- 
duced its No. 1100 electrically op- 





erated valves, furnished in all sizes 
up to 6 inches, both single and 
double-seated, flanged or screwed, 
and in ferrous or nonferrous bodies 
and trim. 

These units will operate in any 





position and are supplied regularly 
for 110 volts, alternating or direct 
current, with brush type motor. 
Gear train is enclosed and packed in 
grease. All gears are machine cut 
steel. Unit is provided with safe- 
ty torque limit device which pre- 
vents damage to power unit should 
obstruction lodge inside valve and 
prevent it from seating. It is pro- 
vided with means for operating 
valve by hand. 

Unit is equipped with snap-acting 
limit switches and can be furnished 
for various speeds of stroke. 


Hydraulic Clutch 


@ Fray-Mershon, Inc., 515 West 
Windsor road, Glendale, Calif., has 
developed a slow speed heavy duty 
hydraulic clutch. Recommended 
maximum speed is 200 revolutions a 
minute. Clutch has no plates, no lin- 
ing, and operates entirely on oil, in 
either. horizontal or vertical posi- 
tions and under water if necessary. 
There is no throw-out bearing and 





operator cannot slip clutch. Finger- 
tip control can be adapted to re- 
mote control. Clutch cannot stick, 
free-wheels perfectly and does not 
drag. Response is instantaneous. 
The clutch is self-energizing; the 
greater the load, the tighter the 
clutch holds. 


Bar Sizing Machine 


With Indicator 


@ Taylor-Wilson Mfg. Co., 21 Thom- 
son avenue, McKees Rocks, Pa., has 
placed on the market a fast cross- 
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w@ How about PRECISION in 
Run-of-the-Mill Castings? 


“a? 
wand do? 


It’s been available for years for special jobs—but how 
about those everyday castings? The jobs where layout 
and set-up time are an accumulating expense? The jobs 
where removal of excess finish metal may mount up to 
hours of wasted machining time? The jobs where small 
reductions in the chipping, grinding and cleaning per 
casting could mean dollars of extra profit at the end 
of the year? 


Are you getting precision castings for those jobs? Do 
you want them? 


They’re being made. They’re easy to get. They’re not 
expensive. The accompanying illustrations show five 
castings made by Birdsboro’s Randupson Process of 

Precision Casting. Each is an example of the higher 
precision you find in all Birdsboro castings. Four of 
those castings are produced in single units—one is a 

run-of-the-mill production casting turned out by the 
hundreds. Can you pick the one? 


Unbelievable as it seems, it’s the one with the + .005” 
blade opening tolerance—a turbine diaphragm. 

This is a story of a truly unusual ability and it’s worth 

a check-up. Send today for our illustrated folder, “The 


Randupson Process of Precision Casting”, or better yet 
—if you are near Birdsboro, Pa., drop in and let us 


show you precision castings in the making. 


STEEL CASTINGS « HYDRAULIC MACHINERY a STEEL AND CHILL ROLLS . STEEL MILL EQUIPMENT « SPECIAL MACHINERY « CRUSHING MACHINERY 


BIRDSBORG 


STEEL FOUNDRY AND MACHINE COMPANY 


PLANTS AT BIRDSBORO AND READING , PENNSYLVANIA 
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roll machine for straightening, siz- 
ing and burnishing round bars. Ad- 
justment is simplified by indicators 
showing exact position and angle of 
roll. Rolls can be changed in 20 
minutes. Delivery speed is limited 
only by size of driving motor; 60 to 
180 feet per minute are attained. 
No wabblers or universal joints are 
used. 





Illuminated Heavy 
Duty Bench Grinder 
@ Diehl Mfg. Co., Elizabeth, N. J., 


has introduced a heavy duty bench 
grinder with adjustable shatterproof 





eyeshields and illumination by a 
non-glare daylight lamp. Grinding 
wheels are fully-enclosed except for 
working sector. Tool rests are ad- 


~ engineering design and the more-than-adequate construction, 
which 36 years of constant improvement have made available 
to you, in Erie Stearn and Board Drop Hammers cost you 
nothing extra... result in better forgings at lower cost ... It will 
pay you well to write for bulletins 325 and 328 on Erie Steam 
and Board Drop Hammers. 


ERIE FOUNDRY CoO. 


ErRI£, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S. A. 


DETROIT CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
338 Curtis Bldg. 549 Washington Blvd 335 Postal Station Bidg. 
FRANCE CANADA ENGLAND 


Fenwick,S.A. John Bertram & Sons Co., Ltd. Burton, Griffiths & Co., Ltd. 


ERIE BUILDS Dependable HAMMERS 
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justable. Motor is ball bearing fully- 
enclosed dust-tight, and equipped 
with a 10-foot rubber cable. Entire 
grinder is finished in blue enamel 
with chromium plated fittings. One 
coarse-grain and one fine-grain 
grinding wheels 7 inches in diam- 
eter with a 1-inch face are provided. 
Listed at $47.50 for % horsepower 
220 volts, single phase. 


Valve Positioner for 
Use on Control Valves 


@ Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. has 
developed a valve positioner for use 
on diaphragm control valves to over- 
come effect of friction in valve stem 
and top. 

Pneumatic device is claimed to be 
desirable for use on all air-operated 
control installations where close 





control is of great importance and 
particularly on those where there is 
considerable lag. Positioner assures 
proportionate valve stem travel for 
even slightest change in pressure of 
air from controller. 


Cutters Shed Chips 


@ Ingersoll Milling Machine Co., 
Rockford, Ill., offers Shear Clear 
Face Mills. These milling cutters 
have edges set at negative rake and 
steep positive shear angles. Corners 





of cutting angles are broadly cham- 
fered off to direct chips outwardly 
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away from cut. It is claimed this 
prevents chips packing face of cut- 
ter and scoring finished surfaces. 


High Capacity Breaker 


@ I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co., Phila- 
delphia, has developed type ET-20 
general purpose circuit breaker for 
use especially where concentration 
of power requires 20,000 ampere in- 





terrupting capacity. Each pole is 
equipped with an inverse time ther- 
mal overload and_ instantaneous 
magnetic trip feature operating on 
a common trip. Trip units are inter- 
changeable, calibrated and contained 
in a sealed case. Breakers are trip 
free of handle and cannot be held 
closed against heavy overloads or 
short circuits. 


Sets Countersunk-head 
Rivets In Fuselage 


@ Tomkins-Johnson Co., Jackson 
Mich., has developed a machine 


which automatically feeds and sets 
countersunk-head rivets in straight 
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or curved aircraft fuselage or wing Flame Control 
structures. Locating and riveting is 
done at eye level, clearly visible to 


@ Wheelco Instruments Co., Chi- 


operator. Work is pressed against cago, announces a ‘“Photo-Head’”’ 
rivet head during riveting and a flame control unit as an adjunct to 
completely filled hole is assured its “Flame-otrol”. Unit is sensitive 
without flashing. Foot-pedal opera- to a luminous flame but not to heat, 
tion leaves operator’s hands free. and may be used in conjunction 
Uniform pressure is applied to each with a standard electrode. Hermet- 
rivet. Pressures up to 12,000 pounds ically sealed, the unit may be used 
are available. Machine is capable of in ovens which may be above or be- 
setting rivets up to 3/16-inch diam- low atmospheric pressure. To guard 
eter and 1 inch long and handles up against extraneous light, unit has a 
to a %-inch length differentials cover switch which will shut off fuel 
without change of tooling. Machine should unit cover be removed. A 
also can be tooled for round-head manual reset also guards against 
rivets. (Continued on next Page) 
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* It's next door to direct drive...with just two moving 
parts...the worm...the gear. That's all there is to the 
Horsburgh & Scott Worm Gear Speed Reducer. The efficiency 
is remarkably high, due to such features as hardened and 
accurately ground worm, carefully chosen gear bronze, 
accurate alignment and self-lubrication. It is an extremelv 
simple, compact and rugged right-angle drive . . . represent- 


ing correct design and the highest 








type of precision manufacture. 


Send for this valuable 448 page catalog 
that illustrates and describes a complete 
line of all types of Speed Reducers and 
Gears. 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. [XRT 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 
52 HAMILTON AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 


. SPEED REDUCERS 








MATERIALS HANDLING—Continued 


Fast Crane Control 


(Concluded from Page 54) 


reach the OFF point about the time 
the motor comes to rest and the 
brake sets in time to hold the load. 

Previous to this system it was not 
entirely safe to use counter-torque 
for retarding or lowering heavy 
loads. If the operator left his mas- 
ter switch on a point of counter- 
torque which was too weak to re- 
strain the load, the speed might reach 
dangerous proportions. In this new 
scheme, a frequency relay takes con- 
trol when the lowering speed on 
counter-torque approaches full speed 
and automatically applies a stronger 
torque for slow down. 

Another important use for the fre- 
quency relay is on controllers de- 
signed to provide quick stop by plug- 
ging the motor; that is, by reversing 
the power applied to the motor to 
bring it quickly to rest at which 
point the plugging power is re- 
moved. A frequency relay designed 
to operate precisely at standstill fre- 
quency is used to open the reverse 
torque contactor at the instant the 
motor comes to rest. This elimin- 
ates the use of the so-called “zero 
speed switches” or other mechanical 
devices geared to the machine to in- 
terrupt the plugging power when 
the motor has been brought to rest. 

Since the frequency relay operates 
on a resonant circuit, it can be made 
responsive to practically any value 
of frequency from 3 to 150 cycles 
and so has a wide range of applica- 
tion. There is little doubt, however, 
that its use as an accelerating or 
plugging relay in the new crane con- 
trol system described is one of its 
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most important applications. With 
accurate control of inching opera- 
tions in the down direction, counter- 
torque lowering points permitting 
accurate regulation and safe lower- 
ing of all overhauling loads within 
the capacity of the crane, and by 
making possible hyper-synchronous 
lowering speeds to increase the out- 
put, this development promises to 
be significant in the field of crane 


control. 
* 


Flame Control 
(Continued from Page 67) 


excessive heat. Photo-Head utilizes 
a photo-electric cell responsive to a 
specific light radiation coming 
from flame through an optical filter. 


Fittings For Small 
Welded Pipe Lines 


@ Crane Co., Chicago, has intro- 
duced a line of socket welding fit- 
tings for small lines. Proportioned 

















for welding, walls assure proper 
heat penetration and distribution. 
Deep sockets provide liberal come 
and go in assembly of pipe line. 
Pipe length and cutoff need not be 
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accurate when pipe does not butt 
against socket shoulder. Free flow 
surface is easily gotten when pipe 
must butt shoulder. Although given 
high pressure and temperature rat- 
ings, these fittings also are suitable 
for much lower ratings. 


Glass Held Flexibly 
In Welding Helmet 


@ American Optical Co., South- 
bridge, Mass., announces four weld- 
ing helmets and four hand shields 
of vulcanized fiber in either fabri- 
cated or one-piece construction. 
Helmets have a free-floating and an 
outside friction joint. Welding and 
cover glass are held flexibly to 
cushion any shock. Glass can be 
changed easily without smudging 
or risk of breaking. Fiber handle 
of shields is deeply grooved. 


Radiant Drying Lamp 


@ North American Electric Trade 
Lamp Co., St. Louis, has developed 
Dritherm lamp for radiant drying 
and heating purposes. Long burning 





life, high efficiency, uniformity of 
filament materials, placement of 
carbon filament within the bulb and 
rugged construction are claimed. 


Variable Load Springs 


@ Two new variable load springs 
for trucks and buses on 1% ton 
chassis have been developed by 
Maremont Automotive Products, 
Inc., Chicago. The springs-have no 
greater deflection than an ordinary 
spring. As the load increases the 
second stage of the spring comes 
into play and stiffens the spring. 
The springs also are designed to 
keep chassis height in position. 

@ February mechanical stoker sales 
reported to the department of com- 
merce were 2561 units, all sizes and 
types, compared with 2502 and 3277 
for the same month in 1938 and 1937, 
respectively. February sales in resi- 
dential sizes were 1995 units, 1785 
for bituminous and 210 for anthra- 
cite. 
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Pride in Craftsmanship 
(Concluded from Page 39) 


development of the workers as- 
signed to operate it, and the more 
care devoted to its operation and 
upkeep.” 

When I asked this manufacturer 
if wrecking of equipment due to 
lack of experience of operators did 
not run abnormally high under such 
conditions, he replied: “Surprising 
as it may seem, it does not. These 
Russian operators take pride in 
their machines and in their work 
and in consequence they treat them 
with consideration which would be 
praiseworthy in many an American 
plant.” If good equipment reacts 
in such a way upon the untutored 
peasant mind, it would seem that 
its desirable effect here in enlight- 
ened America should call for very 
little argument. 


Heating Rounds 
For Piercing 
(Concluded from Page 46) 


when not being moved by the walk- 
ing beams. These refractory piers, 
six in number, run from the charg- 
ing end of the furnace to the soak- 
ing hearth as shown by the cross 
section of the furnace. See Figs. 
2 and 3. 

The furnaces were placed in op- 
eration about the middle of Febru- 
ary, 1938, and no trouble has been 
experienced. The savings in fuel 
and workers’ time have been sub- 
stantial. A considerable increase in 
the yield of the mill, compared with 
heating by conventional furnace, 
has been realized. Tests made upon 
billets, pickled and weighed before 
and after passing through the fur- 
nace show a scale loss of 0.75 per 
cent or less, depending upon the time 
the billet was in the furnace. 


Railroad Brake Uses 
Composition Shoe 


@ A brake which brings trains trav- 
eling at 100 miles an hour to a 
smooth stop within 2500 to 3000 
feet is announced by Budd Wheel 
Co., Philadelphia. A composition 
shoe is used which exerts pressure 
upon an aircooled drum, similar to 
that in automobiles, mounted on the 
axle inside the wheel. Fins on drum 
help dissipate braking heat and cool 
brake. Special control devices auto- 
matically prevent wheels from slid- 
ing when brakes are suddenly ap- 
plied, thus eliminating ‘‘flat’’ wheels. 
Cool brakes and higher efficiency are 
claimed. The first complete train 
equipped with the new brakes is the 
“General Pershing” zephyr of the 
Burlington lines. 
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. . . ANOTHER YALE EFFICIENCY STORY 


Power Plus—power with maximum operating efficiency re- 
sulting in lowest ton miles cost. Something that the Power 
Axle illustrated above definitely gives. 


The heart of every Yale Electric 
Truck—this sturdy Power Axle is 
ready to go 24 hours a day. 
That's why, year in and year out, 
Yale trucks prove themselves faster 
—more powerful—more easily 
maneuverable in every classifica- 
tion of industry. 





























High Lift Elec- 
tric Platform 
Trucks. Capac- 
ities: Up to 
60,000 Ibs. |) 


Thanks to the mechanical ad- 
vances innovated by Yale, this 
drive unit offers EXTRA power. 
Made up of a balanced double 
reduction of drop forged chrome 
nickel steel gears that are heat 
treated and operate in a bath of 
oil—it provides years of trouble 
free service. 


Center Con- 
trol Tilting 
Fork Trucks. 
Capacities: 
Up to 
25,000 Ibs: 


Power Plus is just one of the 
reasons that Yale Electric Trucks 
are first choice with the world’s 
leading industries. There are many 
otheg. 


Crane Trucks. 
Capacities: 
Up to 
10,000 Ibs. 


Send for descriptive literature 
describing the complete Yale line. 


YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


PHILADELPHIA DIVISION, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A. 
IN CANADA: ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 








Detroit A.S.T.M. District Committee 


Reviews Industrial Test Methods 


@ INDUSTRIAL applications of 
new testing methods in four fields 
were summarized at the fourth an- 
nual spring meeting of the Detroit 
district committee of the American 
Society for Testing Materials in De- 
troit, April 19. A four-paper sym- 
posium constituted the _ technical 
session which followed a _ dinner 
meeting attended by 113. T. A. Boyd, 
General Motors Research Labora- 
tories, and chairman of the Detroit 
district committee, introduced T. G. 
Delbridge, national president of the 
society, and C. L. Warwick, secre- 
tary-treasurer, who reported at 
some length on general activities of 
the society. 

Testing of steels for high-tem- 
perature service was discussed by 
Dr. A. E. White, director of the de- 
partment of engineering research, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. He considered three groups 
of steels—plain carbon, low-alloy, 
and austenitic types. Whereas at 
one time it was held by some that 
composition played no part in the 
high-temperature properties of plain 
carbon or low-alloy steels, it is now 
recognized that chemical composi- 
tion is an important factor. In addi- 
tion, steelmaking practice, metallog- 
raphic constituents, distribution of 
constituents and grain size all in- 
fluence, in some cases to a marked 
degree, the high-temperature prop- 
erties of the steels in question. For 
example, the creep properties of a 
given type of steel of presumably 
the same chemical composition are 
affected by as much as 100 per cent 
by the type and size of metallog- 
raphic constituents. 


Short-Time Properties 


Among the tests used on steels for 
high-temperature service are those 
for torsion creep, hardness, wearing 
characteristics, seizing characteris- 
tics, tension creep, stress rupture 
and resistance to oxidation. Dr. 
White confined his remarks to tests 
to determine the short-time high- 
temperature properties of steel, ten- 
sion creep tests, stress rupture tests 
and tests for surface stability. He 
presented details of equipment and 
technique for each of these tests, 
together with slides depicting the 
results obtained with different types 
of steels. 

R. M. Van Deusen, Detroit Edison 
Co., in discussing Dr. White’s paper, 
cited some preliminary creep test 
results obtained in sections of thin- 
wall steel tubing welded into super- 
heater pipes operating at 1000 de- 
grees Fahr. Two types of steel be- 
ing tested, one a 1.25 chromium, 0.5, 
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molybdenum and 1.3 silicon steel, the 
other carbon-molybdenum _ steel, 
were compared for creep results in 
laboratory and field tests. While 
fair agreement was noted between 
the two types of tests, the different 
combination of stresses encountered 
in the field produced somewhat dif- 
ferent results than those obtained 
from laboratory tests. 


Photomicrographs were made to 
show the degree and rate of scale 
formation in this type of service of 
low-carbon 18-8 steel, several low- 
alloy steels and S. A. E. 1010 steel. 
Comparison of scale depth after ex- 
posures at 3800 hours and at 7600 
hours revealed that scale formed 
more rapidly at first, then tapered 
off as the exposure lengthened. 


Oxidation Is Investigated 


Results of a wide range of tests 
on automobile engine oils made in 
the effort to correlate new oxidation 
tests with service data were pre- 
sented by H. G. Mougey, General 
Motors Research Laboratories. Vari- 
ous oils were given 4000-mile runs 
in engines, varying operating con- 
ditions such as crankcase ventila- 
tion, crankcase temperature, speed, 
etc. Temperature was found to be 
the most important factor affecting 
ultimate condition of the oil and its 
effect on engine surfaces. Studies 
also were made with inhibitors and 
catalysts added to both superior and 
inferior grades of oils, noting the 
end effects. The Underwood labora- 
tory test for determining’ the 
amount of oxidation products and 
their character was described in de- 
tail. 


Dr. Gordon C. Harrold, chief chem- 
ist of the industrial hygiene depart- 
ment, Chrysler Corp., discussed dust 
and ventilation problems in_ in- 
dustrial operations, together with 
methods and equipment for collect- 
ing and measuring the quantity of 
various types of dust particles, 
gases, vapors, mists and the like 
present in industrial atmospheres. 
He emphasized the difficulties at- 
tendant upon obtaining representa- 
tive and large enough samples for 
test purposes. 

Microscopic and drop test meth- 
ods for measuring metallic elec- 
trodeposits were described briefly 
by J. W. Higgins, chief chemist, 
Packard Motor Car Co. He observed 
that the purpose of electroplatings 
is twofold—either to provide added 
appearance qualities or to improve 
protection of the base metal. On 
platings for appearance it is neces- 
sary to measure the quality of the 
plate; on those for protection it is 


necessary to measure the thickness. 

Mr. Higgins detailed equipment 
and procedure for making drop 
tests on cadmium, zinc and chrom- 
ium platings, and microscopic tests 
for other electrodeposits. 


Survey Shows Italy Lacks 
Essential Minerals 


(Concluded from Page 16) 
survey made for Secretary of Com- 
merce Hopkins by department ex- 
perts. 

Italy is largely dependent on for- 
eign countries for coal and minerals 
and the Italian heavy metals are far 
less developed than the German. 

During 1938, 862,829 tons of pig 
iron were produced, compared with 
789,892 tons in 1937. Production of 
steel ingots and castings in Italy in 
1938 amounted to 2,322,856 tons, 
compared with 2,086,905 tons in 1937. 
In 1938, iron ore produced in Italy 
amounted to 1,011,451 tons, com- 
pared with 1,016,270 tons the pre- 
vious year. 

The survey shows production of 
automobiles in Italy after increasing 
sharply in 1937 was fairly well main- 
tained in 1938. Shipbuilding main- 
tained its activity on both domestic 
and foreign account; the low level of 
Italian costs appears to be due to 
the small wages paid. It is shown 
also in the survey that imports into 
Italy from the United States have 
tended to be more and more limited 
to a few primary products, of which 
scrap iron and steel is one. 


Growth of Hot Iron 


m How cast iron “grows” and scales 
at elevated temperatures, how this 
“srowth” was measured and scale 
resistance determined are described 
in Ohio State university’s Engineer- 
ing Experiment Station Bulletin No. 
100, “Measuring the Growth and 
Scale Resistance of Cast Iron.” 
Copies are obtainable from Engi- 
neering Experiment Station, The 
Ohio State university, Columbus, 
O., Price 25 cents (including tax). 


‘*Rivet-Bolt’’ Approved 


@ The Dardelet “Rivet - Bolt”, 
licensed by the Dardelet Threadlock 
Corp., New York, has been approved 
by board of standards and appeals, 
New York, for use in_ certain 
structures up to 200 feet in height. 

This new fastening has a button 
head similar to that of the rivet but 
with a ribbed grip portion slightly 
greater in diameter than hole in 
structural steel. Grip lengths vary 
with thickness of steel members. 
Self-locking thread is formed by 
nut in assembly, thus greatly reduc- 
ing structural noise. 
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Declining Trend 


Partly Arrested 


Additional Recession In 


Demand, Steelmaking 


More Gradual 


@ STEEL ingot production has receded further to a 
new low for the year to date at 50.5 per cent. Fin- 
ished steel demand also has given additional ground, 
but the rate of decrease is less rapid. 


Mills have trimmed steelmaking in accordance with 
the smaller volume of new business and specifications, 
and while an additional reduction is indicated in some 
districts soon, little prospect is seen of an abrupt col- 
lapse in activity the remainder of this quarter. 


Most estimates call for no more than a seasonal 
letdown in operations into the summer. This would 
result in a mid-year bottom of 40 to 45 per cent. 


Encouraging factors in steel markets are not en- 
tirely absent. Structural shapes and reinforcing bars 
continue active; tin plate demand is increasing more 
rapidly; household equipment manufacturers are fair- 
ly busy; sales out of warehouse have turned upward 
in some districts; and automobile assemblies last week 
touched a new high for the year to date. 


Sentiment, although far from bullish, has been aided 
mildly by the steadier stock market and by the slight 
easing of tension over the European situation. How- 
ever, steel buyers continue cautious and small lots rule 
new business. 

Steel plants have yet to be pinched by the soft coal 
strike, although precautionary measures in the con- 
serving of coal and coke supplies partly are reflected 
in last week’s banking of nine blast furnaces and one 
coke oven battery. These shutdowns principally were 
in the Pittsburgh and Youngstown districts. 


Start Of Ore Shipping 
Season Latest In Years 


Several lake ore boats, loaded with coal for shipment 
to northern ports but delayed in starting by ice at cer- 
tain points on the route, have been unloaded at Lake 
Erie docks to supplement waning stocks of lower lake 
consumers. Opening of the ore shipping season ap- 
pears likely to be the latest in at least ten years, the 
result of cold weather the past few weeks. Ore in- 
quiries also are slow to appear. 

Automobile output has expanded for three successive 
weeks, contrary to some recent predictions, but curtail- 
ment in parts releases and quiet in steel buying indi- 
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Demand 


Settling at slower rate; 
lot buying rules. 


Pres. 
Remain to be tested; 
slightly steadier. 


Production 





cate the spring peak is at hand, unless retail buying 
shows unexpected gains. Last week’s assemblies of 
90,280 units compare with 88,050 the week before and 
60,565 a year ago. 

Chrysler accounted for practically all of the latest 
upturn, increasing from 20,725 units to 23,625. Gen- 
eral Motors dropped from 34,680 to 34,405 and Ford 
from 22,230 to 21,480, while all others gained from 
10,415 to 10,770. 

Outstanding in railroad markets are the placing of 
15,167 tons of rails by the Erie and 2400 tons by the 
Nickel Plate. Maine Central has ordered 300 freight 
cars, while an inquiry from Brazil involves 1000 freight 
cars and 25 locomotives. However, equipment build- 
ing prospects are less favorable since action has been 
postponed by several roads on car buying under con- 
sideration early this year. 


Tin Plate Demand Gains; 
Operations 63 Per Cent 


Tin plate production is a trifle higher at 63 per 
cent, with demand the best of recent weeks and some- 
what heavier than was expected a short time ago. 


Pig iron shipments so far in April are 10 per cent 
smaller than a month ago in several leading districts. 

The 1-point drop in steelmaking last week left out- 
put 18 points above the level a year ago, although this 
is the smallest margin to date in 1939. Reductions 
in various districts were less drastic than a week ago, 
Pittsburgh being off 2 points to 43 per cent, while 
Chicago was steady at 53% and Youngstown held at 
43. Eastern Pennsylvania slipped 1% points to 38%, 
Detroit was down 2 points to 57, Cleveland declined 
3 points to 36% and Cincinnati dropped 5 points to 46. 

Buffalo was up 2 points to 46%, with other dis- 
tricts unchanged. These included Birmingham at 60, 
St. Louis at 44%, Wheeling at 65 and New England 
at 35. 

Scrap prices continue soft, but the recent decline has 
been arrested, at least for the present, and the com- 
posite is unchanged at $14.46. Finished steel prices 
are receiving little test, with the composite holding 
at $56.50. 


MARKET IN 
TABLOID 


Dropped 1 point to 50'2 per 
cent, low for year to date. 









Iron and Steel 
Finished Steel 
Steelworks Scrap. . 


Rot 


strip, 


rails, alloy steel, 
nails, tin plate, pipe. 


Apr. 22 
. $36.29 


56.50 
14.46 


hot strip, and cast iron pipe at represen tative centers. 


Apr. 15 Apr. 8 
$36.32 $36.40 
56.50 56.50 
14.46 15.04 


—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET 





One Three 
Month Ago Months Ago 
Mar., 1939 Jan., 1939 
$36.40 $36.36 
56.50 56.50 

14.98 14.77 


AVERAGES 


One 
Year Ago 
Apr., 1938 

$38.61 
61.70 
12.30 


Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 


Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Fone : April 22 March Jan. April 
Finished Material 1939 1939 1939 1938 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh .......... 2.25¢ 2.25c 2.25c 2.45¢ 
Steel bars, Chichso .......-.-. 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.50 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ....... 2.57 257 257 2.765 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind..... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.35 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.10 2310 . 210 228 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.215 2.215 2.215 2.465 
Shapes, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.30 
Plates, Pittsburgh . 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.25 
Plates, Philadelphia 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.445 
Plates, Chicago , 2.10 210.°210 ‘220 
heets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh. . 2.15 2.15 215 2.40 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh. . 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.45 
Sheets, No. 24, galv., Pittsburgh. 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.80 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary ....... 2.15 2.15 2.5 220 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary ....... 3.20 $20 820 325 
Sheets, No, 24, galv., Gary..... 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.90 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts.... 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.90 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts.... $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.35 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ........ 2.45 245 245 32.75 
Semifinished Material 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago... $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $37.00 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago.... 34.00 34.00 34.00 37.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh.... 34.00 34.00 34.00 37.00 
Wire rods, No. 5 to .§-inch, Pitts. 43.00 43.00 43.00 47.00 


Pig Iron 


Bessemer, del. 
Basic, Valley 
Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh...... 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago.....:... 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham... . 
Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati.. 
No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.). 
Malleable, Valley ......... 
Malleable, Chicago 
Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh..... 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 





Five 


Years Ago 


Ap 


r., 1934 


$32.67 
53.90 


12.15 


Finished Steel Composite: —Plates, shapes, bars, 





Scrap 


Heavy melting steel, 


Rails for rolling, 


Coke 


Connellsville, furnace, ovens.... 


Connellsville, foundry, ovens 


Chicago, by-product fdry., del... 


Pittsburgh. 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa... 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago.... 
Chicago .. 
Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. cars. 


Sheet Steel 
Hot Rolled 


Pittsburgh 

Chicago, Gary 
Cleveland 

Detroit, del. 
Buffalo . 

Sparrows Point, Ma.. 
New York, del. 
Philadelphia, del. 
Granite City, Ml. 
Middletown, O. 
Youngstown, O. 
Birmingham ; 
Pacific Coast points 


Cold Rolled 


Pittsburgh 
Chicago, Gary 
Buffalo 
Cleveland ‘ 
Detroit, delivered 
Philadelphia, del. 
New York, del. . 
Granite City, Tl. 
Middletown, O. 
Youngstown, O. 


Pacific Coast points Paes 


Galvanized No. 24 


Pittsburgh . 
Chicago, Gary 
Buffalo ..... 
Sparrows Point, Ma. 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 
New York, delivered... . 
Birmingham 


72, 


Granite: City, 322... .:.: 3.60c 
Middletown, O. ........ 3.50c 
Youngstown, O. ... 3.50c 
Pacific Coast points. . 4.00c 


Black Plate, No. 29 ont Lighter 


Pittsburgh 3.05c 
COERO, MARTY -6 6 <5 vu 3.05¢c 
Granite City, Ill. ....... 3.15¢ 


Long Ternes No. 24 Unassorted 


Pittsburgh, Gary ..... 3.95¢ 
Pacific Coast 4.65c 
Enameling Sheets 

No.10 No. 20 
Pittsburgh 2.75¢ 3.35¢ 
Chicago, Gary.. 2.75c 3.35¢ 
Granite City, Ill. 2.85c 3.45¢ 
Youngstown, O. 2.75¢c 3.35c 
Cleveland . Be 3.35¢ 
Middletown, O. 2.75c 3.35¢ 
Pacific Coast... 3.35c 3.95c 


Corrosion and Heat- 
Resistant Alloys 


Pittsburgh base, cents per lb. 
Chrome-Nickel 

No. 302 No. 304 

Bars 24.00 25.00 
Plates 27.00 29.00 
ee 34.00 36.00 
Hot etfip ..... 21.50 23.50 
Cold strip ..... 28.00 30.00 

Straight Chremes 

No. No. No. No. 

410 430 442 446 

Bars ....18.50 19.00 22.50 27.50 


Plates ..21.50 22.00 25.50 30.50 
Sheets ..26.50 29.00 32.50 36.50 
Hot strip.17.00 17.50 23.00 28.00 
Cold stp..22.00 22.50 28.50 36.50 


Steel Plate 

i ee 2.10¢ 
pew “Tork, Gel... ..... 2.29¢ 
Philadelphia, del....... 2.15¢ 
Boston, delivered...... 2.42c 
Buffalo, delivered ..... 2.33¢ 
Chicago or Gary ....... 2.10c 
fe ne are 2.10¢ 
igs ah) ees 2.10¢c 
Coatesville, base ....... 2.10c 
Sparrows Point, base.... 2.10c 
Crmvamont, Gel, 2... 68s. 2.10c 
TOURBBTOWN 6c ccceass 2.10c 
Co. EE are 2.45¢ 
Pacific Coast points.... 2.6Ue 

Steel Floor Plates 

OR ee cree ee 3.35c 
ee: « Sr ee 3.70¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 3.95c 
yy | re cee 3.35¢ 


Standard Shapes 


EEL. 5s 20 vies 0 6.0" 2.10¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ..... 2.21%¢ 
ae Se 2.27¢ 
Boston, delivered ...... 2.41¢c 
SNL cas a a-0's w 0'0 2.10¢ 
EE Weil hs 62 bes nv 2.10c 
Cleveland, del. ........ 2.30¢ 


April 22, March Jan. April 

1939 1939 1989 1988 
$22.34 $22.34 $22.34 $25.30 
20.50 20.50 20.50 23.50 
22.34 22.34 22.34 25.34 
22.21 22.21 2221 25.21 
21.00 21.00 21.00 24.00 
1738 17.38 17.38 20.38 
20.89 20.89 20.89 23.89 
23.215 23.215 23.215 26.215 
21.00 21.00 21.00 24.00 
21.00 21.00 21.00 24.00 
28.34 28.34 28.34 30.34 
Sik, Mat maakt: DO17 
85.33 85.27 90.25 107.77 
$15.25 $15.75 $15.60 $12.70 
13:50 18375 18.25. 11.55 
12.75 1495 138.75 11.45 
iso. SB. TSS ATS) 
14.75 16.25 16.00 13.75 
$3.75 $3.75 $3.75 $4.25 
5.00 5.00 5.00 5.25 
10.50 1050 10.50 # £11.00 
| Ee ae ee ee 2.10¢c 
ON RS ae eee 2.45¢ 
BTM OMOM . ee osc ices 2.10¢ 
UR TARE ig dies eo dias 2.34c 
Pacific Coast points.. 2.70¢c 


Tin and Terne Plate 
Tin Plate, Coke (base box) 
Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago ys 00 


Granite City, Il. 


st See 


Mfg. Terne Plate (base ic 
Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $4.30 


Granite City, Ill. 


Bars 
Soft Steel 


4.40 


(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 


Pittsburgh 
Chicago or Gary 
Duluth 
Birmingham 
Cleveland 

Buffalo 
Detroit, delivered 
Philadelphia, del. 
Boston, delivered 
New York, del. 
Gulf ports 
Pacific Coast points... 


Rail Steel 


To Manufacturing Trade 


Pittsburgh 
Chicago or Gary 
Detroit, delivered 
Cleveland 











K Sti ee : 


i 
: 
4 









_” ww 





EE Se ee eee 2.10c 
Birmingham .........:. 2.10c 
a ore 2.45¢ 
Pacific coast points ..... 2.70c 
Iron 
Chicago, Terre Haute... 2.15c 
pg 2.47¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined. . . .3.50-8.00c 
Reinforcing 


New billet, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo 
Cleve., Birm., Young., 
Sparrows Pt., Pitts.... 2.05¢ 


Detroit, delivered ...... 2.15¢ 
ee ee 2.40¢c 
Pacific coast ports...... 2.50c 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.22¢c 


Rail steel, straight lengths, 
uoted by distributors 
Pittsburgh, Gary, Chi- 
eago, Buffalo, Cleve- 


land, Birmingham.... 1.90c 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.00c 
CSU OEED cc aves eswesies 2.25¢ 
Pacwee GOnst 2c. ic cece 2.35¢c 
Wire Products 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 
per 100 lb. keg in carloads 
Standard wire nails ... 45 


Cement coated nails .... $2.45 
(Per pound) 

Polished staples ........ 3.15¢ 

Galv. fence staples ..... 3.40c 


Galv. barbed wire, stand- 
ard 12% gage two- 
point hog, 80-rod spool 
$2.80; two-point cattle, 


Se-te0 BD00l.......... $2.62 
Annealed fence wire.... 2.95c 
Galv. fence wire........ 3.35c 
Woven wire fencing (base 

solely RST | 67.00 
Single loop bale ties, 

(base C. L. column)... 56.00 


To Manufacturing Trade 
Base, Pitts. - Cleve. - Chicago- 
Birmingham (except spring 
wire 
Bright bess., basic wire.. 2.60c 
Galvanized wire ........ 2.65¢c 
Be a ee ee 3.20c 
Worcester, Mass., $2 higher on 
bright basic and spring wire. 


Cut Nails 


Carloads, Pittsburgh......$3.60 


Cold-Finished Bars 


Carbon Alloy 


Pittsburgh .... 2.70e 3.40c 

CeuCAgO ....5.. 2.70¢ 3.40c 

are, Ind. 2.5.5 2.70c 3.40c 

re 2.75¢ *3.50c 

Cieveland ..... 2.70c 3.40¢ 

oo ee 2.70c 3.40c 
*Delivered. 


Alloy Bars (Hot) 


(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Massillon, Can- 


ton, Bethlehem ...... 2.80¢ 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.90c 
Alloy Alloy 


S.A.E, Diff. S.A.E. Diff 
- 0.35 2 ee 0.70 
7. ae 0.75 DOs civeae 1.35 
. ae . aa. 3.80 
ae 2.25 re 3.20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo....... 0.55 
4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.50- 
ESSN irre eae: 1.10 
5100 0.80-1.10 Cr. ........ 0.45 
5100 Cr. spring flats ..... 0.15 
WES WIE, Sion ose Kass bw wale 1.20 
6100 spring flats ......... 0.85 
SS. ee eee 1.50 
Carbon PMR nate < she tinue bey 0.85 
Gao Soring Dats ......... 0.15 


9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 
Electric furnace up 50 cents. 


April 24, 1939 


Strip and Hoops 

(Base, hot-rolled, 1 to 25 tons; 
cold-rolled, 3 to 25 tons) 
Hot Strip, 12-inch and less 

Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, 


Youngstown, Middle- 

town, Birmingham.... 2.15c 
pt a ae 2.25¢ 
Philadelphia, del. .... 2.47c 
New York, del. ....... 2.51¢ 


Cooperage hoop, Youngs., 
Pitts., Chicago, Birm... 2.25c 
Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Youngstown 2.95c 


UI ec d.05 Sv ia eles 3.05¢ 
eeront, -Gel,. ..2.....c 3ie 
Worcester, Mass. y 3.15¢ 
Carbon Cleve., Pitts. 
ON: one eos ene 2.95¢ 
ES ee ar 4.30c 
2.) arr 6.15¢ 
SO UNS a isc s wcthraoe 4 35c 


Worcester, Mass $4 higher. 
Commodity Cold-Rolled Strip 
Pitts.-Cleve.-Youngstown 3.10c 
je ae): rae 3.20c 
Worcester, Mass. ....... 3.50c 
Lamp stock up 10 cents. 


Rails, Fastenings 


(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill..... 
Relay rails, Pittsburgh 

20—100 lbs. ...... 32.50-35.50 
Light rails, billet qual., 

Pitts., Chicago, B’ham. $40.00 

Do., rerolling quality... 39.00 
Cents per pound 

Angle bars, billet, mills. 2.70c 


$40.00 


DG., SRIO SUOGl .....65 2.35¢ 
Spikes, R. R. base ...... 3.00c 
Track bolts, base ...... 4.15c¢ 


Car axles forged, Pitts., 
Chicago, Birmingham. 3.15c 
Tie plates, base ........ 2.15¢c 
Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs., 
20 lbs., up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade as per Dec. 
1, 1932, lists, carloads 5% up; 
full containers additional "10%. 


Carriage and Machine 


% x6and smaller...... 68.5 off 
Do. larger, to 1-in....... 66 off 
Do. 1% and larger...... 64 off 

fe a ere 52.5 off 


Steve Bolts 
In packages with nuts attached 
72.5 off; in packages with 
nuts separate 72.5-12% off; 
bulk 84 off on 15,000 of 3-inch 
and shorter, or 5000 over 3-in. 


gl ee er 60 off 

FI@VAtO? DONS «0 vc cccia 60 off 

ROW Ste a aewsissnc cas 68.5 off 
Nuts 


Semifinished hex. 
6-inch and less.. 67 70 
fe-l-inch ....... 64 65 
1% and larger... 62 62 


Hexagon Cap Screws 


Upset, 1-in., smaller..... 67.5 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller..... 75.0 off 
Headless set screws.... .70.0 off 

Piling 

Pitts., Chgo., Buffalo.... 2.40c 

Cr EE. oss wi icsic Waveds 2.75¢ 

Rivets, Washers 

Structural, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Chicago ... 3.40c 


ys-inch and smaller, 


—The Market Week— 


Pitts., Chi., Cleve... . 
Wrought washers, Pitts., 

Chi., Phila., to jobbers 

and large nut, bolt 

mfrs. l.c.l. $5.40; c.l. $5.75 off 


Welded Iron, 
Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe. 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less on lap weld, 1 point less 
on butt weld. Chicago delivery 
2% and 1% less, respectively. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base. 


Butt Weld 
Steel 
In Blk. Galv 
Ee, oe Ere 63 % 54 
Me on saeuelewks 66% 58 
Se SRP ree Gaon Seek 68% 60% 
Iron 
| REE eee eo 30 13 
ME ba nlkse eu 34 19 
PN ole vs ewraee4 38 21% 
~ A a et eae 37% 21 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
> Ee ee re eee 1 52% 
eer ee 64 55% 
S3%—6 .......... 66 57% 
a ae 65 55% 
ks | re 64% 55 
ch Tk” | Serer 63% 54 
Iron 
Tk tk SGC E pale 30% 15 
2%—3B% ........ 31% 17% 
Oe ere ee 33% 21 
4%-—8 .......... 32% 20 
Deedes oie cess 28% 15 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld ....... 67% 
ae SE Es 3 os esc 0 o's 60 
2% to 3, lap weld ....... 63 
3% to 6, lap weld ....... 65 
7 and 8, lap weld ....... 64 
10-inch lap weld ....... 63% 
12-inch, lap weld ....... 62% 
Iron 
Blk. Galv 
% butt weld . 25 7 
1 and 1% butt ‘weld 29 13 
1% butt weld .... 33 15% 
2 butt weld ...... 32% 15 
1% lap weld ..... 23% 7 
2 lap weld ..... 25 % 9 
2% to 3% lap weld 26% 11% 
4 lap weld ... . 28% 
4% to 8 lap weld. 27% 14 
9 to 12 lap weld. 23% 9 


Boiler Tubes 


Carloads minimum wall seam- 
less steel boiler tubes, cut 
lengths 4 to 24 feet; f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras. 


Lap Welded 

Char- 

coal 

Sizes Gage Steel Iron 
1%” O. D. 13 $ 9.72 $23.71 
1%” O. D. 13 11.06 22.93 
a 13 12.38 19.35 
2%” 0.D. 13 13.79 21.68 
2%" O.:D. 12 15.16 Marl 
2%"°O.D. 12 16.58 26.57 
2%” 0. D. 12 17.54 29.00 
a” 6.O; 3. 12 18.35 31.36 
3%” 0O.D. 11 23.15 39.81 
4” O.D. 10 28.66 49.90 
oY Gree 9 44,25 73.93 
os oD. “i 68.14 eee 

Seamless 

Hot Cold 
Sizes Gage Rolled Drawn 
aS 13 $ 7.82 $ 9.01 


1%° 0.0. 13 9.26 10.67 
1%”. D. 13 10.23 11.79 
1%” O. D. 13 11.64 13.42 


.65-10 off 2” O. 





D. 13 13.04 15.03 
2%” O. D. 13 14.54 16.76 
2%” O. D. 12 16.01 18.45 
2%” 0.D. 12 17.54 20.21 
2%” O. D. 12 18.59 21.42 
a Gee 12 19.50 22.48 
3%” O.D. 11 24.62 28.37 
* we. 10 30.54 35.20 
4%” O.D. 10 37.385 43.04 
5 O. D. 9 46.87 354.01 
o”. & D. 7 71.96 82.98 


Cast Iron Pipe 

Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in., & over, Birm..$42.00-43.00 
4-in., Birmingham.. 45.00-46.00 
4-in., Chicago...... 53.80-54.80 
6-in. & over, Chicago 50.80-51.80 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 46.00 

Do., 4-in. ..... 49.00 

Class A Pipe $3 ‘over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Rerolling Billets, Slabs 
(Gross Tons) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleve., Buffalo, Young., 
Birm., Sparrows Point. .$34.00 
Duluth (billets) ........ 36.00 
Detroit, delivered ....... 36.00 


Forging Quality Billets 
Pitts., Chi., Gary, Cleve., 
Young., Buffalo, Birm.. 40.00 
EIR a) Coad west es 42.00 
Sheet Bars 
Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 
Sparrows Point, Buf- 
falo, Canton, Chicago... 34.00 
Detroit, delivered ...... 36.00 
Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham No. 5 to &- 
inch incl. 
Do., over 8 to 44-in. incl. 48.00 
Worcester up $2; Galveston 
up $6; Pacific Coast up $9. 
Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Young., Buff., 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 1.90e 


Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, fur... $3.75 


Connellsville, fdry.. 4.75- 5.50 
Connell. prem. fdry. 5.75- 6.25 
New River fdry.... 6.50- 6.75 
Wise county fdry... 5.50- 5.75 
Wise county fur.. 4.50- 4.75 


By-Product Foundry 


Newark, N. J., del... 10.88-11.35 
Chi., ov., outside del. 9.75 
Chicago, del. 7 10.50 
Milwaukee, ovens.. 10.50 
New England, del. 12.50 
St. Louis, del. 11.00-11.50 
Birmingham, ovens. 7.00 
Indianapolis, del.. 10.00 
Cincinnati, del. 9.75 
Cleveland, del. ; 10.30 
Buffalo, del. . 10.50 
Detroit, del. .. . 10.25 
Philadelphia, del. 10.65 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east 
of Omaha 


Pure and 90% benzol... 16.00¢c 
Toluol, two degree...... 22.00¢e 
Solvent naphtha ....... 26.00c 
INGQUSEFIAE XVIOL cs ncccs 26.00¢ 
Per lb. f.o.b. Frankford and 


St. Louis 

Phenol (200 lb. drums) 16.25¢ 

Do. (450 lbs.) ........ 15.2$e 

Eastern Plants, per lb. 

Naphthalene flakes, balls, 

bbls. to jobbers ....... 5.75¢e 
Per ton, bulk, f.o.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia... .$28.60 
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Delivered prices 
No. 
2.25 sil.; 


Basing Points: 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
Birdsboro, Pa. 


Buffalo 

Chicago 

Cleveland 
Detroit 
Duluth 
Erie, Pa. 
Everett, Mass. 

Granite City, Ill. 
Hamilton, O. .. 
Neville Island, Pa. 
Provo, Utah 
Sharpsville, Pa. 
Sparrow’s Point, Md. 
Swedeland, Pa. 
Toledo, O. 
Youngstown, O. 





tSubject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 


or higher. 


Pig Iron 


2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 
50c diff. below 1.75 sil. Gross tons. 


Delivered from Basing Points: 


Akron, O., from Cleveland 
Baltimore from Birmingham... . 
Boston from Birmingham 
Boston from Everett, Mass. 


Boston from Buffalo 


Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 24.50 
Canton, O., from Cleveland 
Chicago from Birminghom 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O..... 
Cincinnati from Birmingham.... 
Cleveland from Birmingham.... 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O... 


Milwaukee from Chicago .. 


Muskegon, Mich., 
Toledo or Detroit 


Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 23.15 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem. . 
Philadelphia from Birmingham. . 

Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 22.84 


—The Market Week— 


include switching charges only as noted. 
25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above 


No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 
$22.50 $21.50 $23.00 
22.00 22.50 21.50 23.00 
17.38 es 16.38 22.00 
21.00 21.50 20.00 22.00 
21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
21.00 21.00 2050 21.50 
21.50 21.50 Leute 22.00 
21.00 21.50 20.50 22.00 
22.00 22.50 21.50 23.00 
21.00 21.00 2050 21.50 
21.00 21.00 20.50 ‘ase 
21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
19.00 “ees <nanate beds 
21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
22.00 ere 21.50 oe 
22.00 22.50 21.50 23.00 
21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 


from ney 


... 22.39 22.39 21.89 
22.78 ene 21.66 

i ee ea 
... 22.50 23.00 22.00 
22.50 23.00 22.00 
25.00 ven 

... 22.39 22.39 21.89 
.- - $21.22 Hee re 
21.24 22.11 21.61 
21.06 ° see 20.06 
21.32 er 20.82 
22.94 22.94 22.44 
22.10 22.10 21.60 
24.19 24.19 23.69 
23.53 24.03 eT 
22.46 ‘ 21.96 

23. ‘34 22.34 


22.44 
22.60 
24.69 


Pittsburgh district from Neville Neville base, plus 69c, 84c, 


Island 
Saginaw, Mich., 


from Detroit... 


and $1.24 freight. 
45 23.45 22.95 


22.95 


No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 
Oe, Ret, SSE, sn conns seeds 250 2150 2100 
St. Louis from Birmingham..... ¢21.12 poe 20.62 
St. Paul rom DUM on. cs scee 23.63 23.63 ata 24.13 
tOver 0.70 phos. 
Low Phos. 


Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Standish, N. Y., 
$26.50, base; $27.74 delivered Philadelphia. 


Gray Forge Charcoal 
Valley furnace ......... $20.50 Lake Superior fur........ $25.00 
PEN ER TI no a cee oes 20.50 do., del Chicago ..... 28.34 
eo Ra | re 23.50 
+Silvery 

Jackson county, O., base: 6-6.50 per cent $25.50; 6.51-7—$26.00; 
7-7.50—$26.50; 7.51-8—$27.00; 8-8.50—$27.50; 8.51-9—$28.00; 

9-9.50—$28.50; Buffalo, $1.25 higher. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicont 


Jackson county, O., base; 


plus $1 a ton. 


Prices are the same as for silveries, 


+The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buffalo 
is quoted with freight allowed. 

Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 3%, 
$1 per ton add. Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 





Refractories 

Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 
Fire Clay Brick 
Super Quality 


Pa. By es ae hans oes 
First Quality 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky... 47.50 
Alabama, Georgia...... 47.50 
OW SORT ode saes sss 52.50 
Second Quality 
Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo... 42.75 
Georgia, Alabama ...... 34.20 
POOW DOO Gokis ss hee sa cae 49.00 
Oh 
aly al) aa Es 39.90 
Intermediate .......... 36.10 
Second quality ........ 31.35 


Malleable Bung Briek 
All bases 


Silica Brick 


Pennsylvania .......... $47.50 
Joliet, E. Chicago....... 55.10 
Birmingham, Ala. ...... 47.50 
Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 
te 2 A $28.00 
RNIN hi pidinta ass aise: 6 0 $26.00 


Magnesite 
Imported dead - burned 
grains, net ton f.0o.b. 
Chester, Pa., and Bal- 


timore bases (bags). a 
Do. domestic .......... 40.00 
Do., f.0.b. Chewelah, 
Wash., net ton, bulk.. 22.00 
net ton, bags ........ 26.00 


Quickset magnesite 


grains, f.o.b. Chewe- 

lah, Wash., net ton, 

DE, oS oe ass aeeeo ds 22.00 

Basic Brick 

Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
CUOMO THER occ es oe 
Chem. bonded chrome. 47.00 
Magnesite brick ....... 67.00 


05 Chem. bonded magnesite 57.00 


Fluorspar, 85-5 


Washed gravel, duty 

paid, tide, net ton.... $22.00 
Washed gravel, f.o.b. IIL, 

Ky., net ton, carloads, 

all rail $17, barge.... $18.00 
tO. PONDS Sices cease 18.00 





Ferromanganese, 78-82%, 
tidewater, duty pd.... 
Do., del. Pittsburgh... 


Splegeleisen, 19-21% dom. 


Palmerton, Pa., spot. . 
Do., 26-28%, Palmer- 
NS a Ee ee 


Ferrosilicon, 50% oer 
allowed, c.l. 
Do., ton lot 
Do., 75 per cent...... 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. 


Bilicoman, 2'4 carbon 


$80.00 
85.33 


28.00 
33.00 


88.00 


2% carbon, 93.00; 1%, 103.00 


Contract ton price $11 
higher; spot $5 over 
contract. 
Ferrotunesten, stand., Ib. 
con, del. cars ...... 
Ferrovanadium, 35 to 
40%, 1b., cont.. 
Ferrophosphorus, gr. ton, 
c.l., 17-18% Rockdale, 
Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 
unitage, 58.50; electro- 
lytic, per ton, c. 1., 23- 
26% f.o.b. Monsanto, 
Tenn., 24% $3 unitage 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- 
mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. 
lb., contained cr., del. 
NN 0k ksh be bik oe be 
Do., ton lots 
Do., less-ton lots 


67-72% carloads, 2% car- 


74 


.1.60-1.65 


. 2.70-2.80-2.90 


75.00 


10.50c 
11.25¢ 
11.50¢ 


Ferroalloy Prices 


bon, per lb. contained 


ee 16.50c 
Ses Gk: SU ib ceasdes 17.25¢ 
Do., less-ton lots .... 17.75¢ 
Car- Ton Less 

loads lots’ ton 
2% carb... 16.50c 17.25¢c 17.50c 
1% carb... 17.50c 18.25¢ 18.50c 
0.10% carb. 18.50c 19.25c 19.50c 


0.20% carb. 19.50c 20.25¢ 20.50c 


Spot ce higher 
Ferromolybdenum, 55- 
65% molyb. cont., f.0.b. 
mill, Ib. 
Calcium molybdate, 1b. 
molyb. cont., f.o.b. mill 


Ferrotitanium, 40-45%, 
lb., con. ti., f.0.b. Niag- 
ara Falls, ton lots... 
Do., less-ton lots .... 
20-25% carbon, 0.10 
max., ton lots, lb..... 
Do, less-ton lots..... 

Spot 5c higher 

Ferrocolumbium, 50-60%, 
contract, lb. con. col., 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls... 
Do, less-ton lots .... 

Spot is 10c higher 

Technical molybdenum 
trioxide, 53 to60% mo- 
lybdenum, Ib. molyb. 
cont., f.o.b. mill.... 


Ferro-carbon-titanium, 15- 
18%, ti. 


6-8% carb., 


0.80 


carlots, contr., net ton. $142.50 
Do, spot 145.00 
Do, contract, ton lots 145.00 
Do, spot, ton lots.... 150.00 
15-18% ti., 3-5% carbon, 
carlots, contr., net ton 157.50 
Do, spot 160.00 
Do, contract, ton lots. 160.00 
Do, spot, ton lots..... 165.00 
Alsifer, contract carlots, 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls, Ib. 
Do, ton lots 
Do, less-ton lots 
Spot %c lb. higher 
Chromium Briquets, con- 


tract, any quantity, 
freight allowed, lb.... 7.25c 
Do, spot carlots, bulk 7.50c 
te eee 8.00c 
Do., less-ton lots...... 8.25¢ 
Tungsten Metal Powder, 
according to grade, 
spot shinment, 200-lb. 
drum lots, lb.. $2.00 
Do, smaller lots. ‘ 2.10 
Vanadium Pentoxide, 
contract, lb. contained $1.10 
S, SROOE 8b occa cee 1.15 
Chromium Metal, 98% 
cr., 0.50 carbon max., 
contract, Ib. con. 
SND ons aiuacs be oe" 80.00c 
ee rere Pe 85.00c 
88% chrome, contract... 79.00c 
eS Serr ee 84.00c 
Silicon Metal, 1% iron, 


contract, carlots, 2 x 
%-in., 1 
Do, 2% 

Spot %e higher 


Silicon Briquets, contract 


carloads freight al- 
PN, es ae eee $69.50 
Carload, spot ....... 74.50 
Less-ton lots, Ib...... 3.75¢ 
Manganese Briquets, 
contract carloads, 
bulk freight allowed, 
BOOS We hates tres bo bahia wee 4.50¢ 
Tee Ge ks oe caeaews 5.06c 
Less-ton lots ......... 5.25¢ 
Spot Xe higher 
Zirconium Alloy, 12-15%, 
contract, carloads, 
EE WE 3's ba ca sb 689s $97. 
i SSR ae 102.50 
34-40%, contract, car- 
loads, Ilb., alloy....... 14.00¢ 
aD, MAP as idk 8 5 15.00c 
Do, less-ton lots...... 16.00c 
Spot %c higher 
Molybdenum Powder, 
99%, f.o.b. York, Pa. 
200-lb. kegs, lb. ...... $2.60 
Do, 100-200 1b. lots.. 2.75 
Do, under 100-lb. lots 3.00 
Molybdenum Oxide 
Briquets, 48-52% mo- 
lybdenum, per pound 
contained, f.o.b. pro- 
COI TUBING 6 5sc's 66th 80.00¢ 
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—The Market Week— 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 


Plates Struc- 

Soft ¥%-in. & tural 

Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes 

NCR A a i re ane 64 0 3.98 4.21 5.21 3.85 3.85 
New York (Metropolitan)... 3.94 4.11 4.11 3.76 3.75 
eS ea err 3.60 3.60 4.10 3.40 3.40 
ee 3.80 3.95 4.35 3.65 3.65 
ee ne er ar 4.00 4.15 eae 3.85 3.85 
IN als O50. sho ee0s s68 3.60 3.97 3.97 3.77 3.55 
ES See rere 3.60 3.75 3.75 3.55 3.55 
tet cess ct eed ete 3.50 3.65 3.65 3.55 3.73 
ea 3.43 3.58 3.83 3.75 3.80 
IN coh sk N orewres diga ele 3.85 3.82 3.82 3.80 3.83 
ESSN 0 cig 5ghninin a x-ae aiskere 3.60 3.75 3.75 3.55 3.55 
EEE ov. 30-0)4.6. 0 0'6. 6558 6a 3.85 4.00 4.00 3.80 3.80 
ON ee eee 3.73 3.88 3.88 3.68 3.68 
eta. o'n'c-w a asi a,0 «0 30 3.72 3.87 3.87 3.47 3.47 
0 Sera 4.15 4.30 4.30 4.10 4.10 
aah y- 5% 5, \ 4559 % 6.8 'd ws Si 4.00 4.15 4.15 3.95 3.95 
CRIPOEMIOOGD occ cei ecives 3.90 4.05 4.05 3.85 3.85 
INES S558 oe does e 4.64 4.79 4.79 4.41 4.41 
Birmingham, Ala. .......... 3.50 3.65 3.65 3.45 3.45 
PE ree 3.85 4.65 4.65 3.80 3.80 
NE  RNNUS: dio oiaicie's.sisiciee's 3.50 5.85 6.25 4.05 4.05 
ae eon Bias 5 pt oi oe Gears 3.65 3.85 5.20 3.40 3.50 
A ae 4.00 4.40 6.10 4.00 4.00 
Los Angeles ............ 4.00 4.50 6.35 4.00 4.00 
eg ee eee 3.65 4.05 6.00 3.60 3.60 
Cold Cold r-——— SAE Hot - rolled Bars 
Rolled Finished 1035- 3100 

Strip Bars 1050 Series Series 
SEO EE ee 3.61 4.18 4.28 7.65 6.25 
SIE iG is 00a w ws wwe 3.66 4.14 4.14 7.50 6.10 
or ae 3.66 4.11 3.85 7.46 6.06 
EE ee ia . 4.10 3.95 ksi ne 

ee ee 4.20 eave ; 

NE ie eae erent 3.57 3.80 3.80 7.25 5.85 
NN oro a. a wale sonia 5 3.35 3.70 3.80 7.35 5.95 
ES ee pee yy rae 3.35 3.80 3.70 7.45 6.05 
RAISER Se ea 3.55 3.85 3.58 7.57 6.17 
SNE 3. c aieiw eee abd oe 3.60 4.05 3.90 7.59 6.19 
MOTEL. 5 ints Wats Gees eed SNS 3.65 3.80 3.80 7.25 5.85 
0 caer ar ier 4.39 4.00 7.60 6.20 
Eee eee stats 3.93 3.98 7.48 6.08 
Se 3.76 4.07 3.92 7.62 6.22 
i Se | i ee 4.46 4.60 peas aul or 
ees sea 4.61 coe ae 
SI os o's a's aiv.e's 05a R 4.44 iaaes ‘ wai 
NEN isp id'c'e obese ae ve sons 4.84 Sia er 
Birmingham, Ala. .......... ans 4.73 jane _ oe 
Sree 5.00 5.10 aa wie or 
I ssh acts 00 dnote hgaie 5.60 5.65 a 7.80 
5 I er Sean 5.60 6.10 9.00 8.00 
Oe APA re 4.45 6.00 4.65 9.40 8.55 
ree *9.30 6.55 5.20 9.65 8.80 


* Based on minimum quantity. 


CURRENT IRON AND STEEL PRICES 


Export Prices f. o. b. Port of Dispatch— 


By Cable or Radio 


Continental Channe or French 
North Sea ports, re F 
Mi grosstons ’ Fence 
British a ae - Fdy. pig iron, Si. 2.5. $23.22 4 19 O(a) $16.44 620.50 $15.17 
i. oom Ph cncgtiay gold pounds Basic bess. pig iron.. 21.69 4 12 6(a) ..... ein cad 
£6d = current value Ead Furnace coke...... 5.39 Pee 5.96 225 6.81 
. DE issaccnad Cee f. €6 25.04 945 28.98 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00 S 23.45 5 00 $17.47 2 10 
Basic ohamer one = . sages 16.61 1190 Standard rails...... 1.99¢ 9100 1.56¢ 1,300 2.06¢ 
Hematite, Phos. 03.08 26.97 5150" 0... sees Merchant bars..... 2.42¢ 11 12 Off 1.44¢ 1,202 1.65¢ 
Billets $34.59 2-94 $38.34 4100 Structural shapes.. 2.17¢ 10 8 Oft 1.41¢ 1,173 1.65c¢ 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage.. 53.35 11 76 | 42.60 5 00 Plates, +34-in. or 5 Nn 
mm, , 2.29c 10 19 3tf =1.82c 1,515 2.06c 
Standard rails......... $44.56 9100 $48.99 5150 Sheets, rere 3.08¢ 14 15 0§ 2.17¢ 1,805t 2.36¢ 
Merchant bars........ 2.30c 11 001.85¢ to 1.95¢ 4150to5 00 Sh ie “24 
Structural shapes. ..... 2.09¢ 10 00 1.85¢ to 1.90c 415 0 to 4 17 6 ects aly. cOr., 3.6l¢17 50 3.30c 2.750 4.13 
Plates, 14 in.orS5mm. 2.29¢ 10 18 9 2.10c to 2.34¢c 5 76t06 00 8 Re ; ot sided sve 
Sheets, black, 24 gage Plain wire.......... 4.08 19 100 1.92c 1,600 2.48c 
ae errr .72¢ 13 00 3.02¢ 7:45 O° Bands and niles. 2.58¢ 12 7 Off 1.7le 1,340 1.95¢ 
Sheets, gal.,24ga.,corr. 3.29¢ 15 15 0 3.61c > 50 i 
Bands and strips...... .77¢ 13 5 01.97c to 2.00c 5 1 pi “6 *Basic. British alicia: Continental, bridge plates. §24 ga. 
Plain wire, base.. : -08c 19 10 0 2.39c to 2.83¢ 6 26to British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel. 
ae wes wire, base.. 4.86 23 50 ates = bt ; sot mt, (a) del. Middlesbrough. 5s rebate to approved customers. 
Tin plate, cor ee Oe i deeal ttRebate of 15s on certain conditions. 


British ferromanganese $80.00 delivered Atlantic seaboard duty-paid. 


April 24, 1939 








—_—_——— Sheets———-—-——+ 


Floor Hot 
Plates Rolled 
5.66 3.86 
5.56 3.40 
5.00 3.40 
5.00 3.70 
5.20 3.90 
5.40 3.50 
5.15 3.50 
5.33 3.50 
5.42 3.58 
5.43 3.57 
5.15 3.50 
5.40 3.75 
5.28 3.63 
5.07 3.53 
5.70 4.10 
§.71 3.90 
5.80 3.80 
6.01 4.47 
5.83 3.40 
5.75 4.10 
5.65 3.95 
$.25 3.95 
5.50 3.95 
6.20 4.20 
5.20 3.60 

(Unannealed) ————_, 
4100 6100 
Series Series 

6.00 8.05 
5.85 ana 
5.81 8.71 
5.60 7.65 
5.70 7.75 
6.05 7.85 
5.92 7.39 
5.94 8.99 
5.60 7.65 
8.79 9.34 
5.83 7.88 
5.97 8.02 
7.65 8.45 
7.85 8.70 
8.40 9.05 
8.65 9.30 


Dollars at Rates of Exchange, April 20 


Domestic Prices 


last Reported 


OF EUROPE 


at Works or Furnace— 


Cold Galv. 
Rolled No. 24 
4.93 4.61 
4.60 4.50 
ry 4.33 
5.05 4.30 
splines 5.40 
4.55 4.40 
4.60 4.50 
4.70 4.62 
4.65 4.74 
nea 4.57 
4.45 4.50 
5.10 4.75 
4.58 4.63 
4.47 4.53 
4.75 
5.25 
4.40 
5.47 
4.75 
4.60 
5.25 
er 4.75 
6.50 4.75 
6.30 4.75 
6.40 5.15 
SAE 
Cold Drawn Bars 
2300 3100 
8.73 7.33 
8.69 7.29 
8.25 6.85 
8.35 6.95 
8.25 6.85 
8.55 7.15 
8.60 7.20 
8.25 6.85 
8.94 7.54 
8.48 7.08 
8.62 7.22 
10.40 9.55 
10.65 9.80 
Belgian Reich 
Francs Mark 
450 $25.26 63 
ae 27 .86(b) 69.50 
202 7.62 19 
860 38.69 96.50 
1,375 2.38¢ 132 
1.100 1.98¢ 110 
1,100 1.93c¢ 107 
1,375 2.29¢ 127 
1,575t 2.59¢ 1443 
2,750 6.66c¢ 370 
1,650 3.ile 173 
1,300 2.29¢ 127 


$1 to 3 mm. basic price. 


Continent usually for basic-bessemer steel. 
(b) hematite. 


Close annealed. 


**Gold pound sterling carries a premium of 75 per cent over paper sterling. 








—The Market Week— 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


Corrected to Friday night. Gross tons 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


Birmingham, No. 1 712.00 
Bos. dock No. 1 exp. 13.75-14.00 


New Eng. del. No. 1 14.00 
Buffalo, N. 1 . 13.50-14.00 
Buffalo, No. 2 ...... 11.50-12.00 
Chicago, No, 1 . 12.50-13.00 
Chicago, auto, no 

alloy . 11.00-11.50 


No. 2 auto 10.00-10.50 
11.00-11.50 
13.50-14.00 
12.50-13.00 


Chicago, 
Cincinnati, dealers 
Cleveland, No. 1.. 
Cleveland, No, 2... 


Detroit, No. 1 10.00-10.50 
Detroit, No. 2 8.50- 9.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 1 15.50 
Eastern Pa., No, 2 13.50 


Federal, Ill. .o.. 11.75-12.45 
Granite City, R. R. 11.50-12.00 
Granite City, No. 2. 10.50-11.00 
Los Angeles, No. 1 12.50-13.50 
Los Angeles, No, 2.. 11.00-11.50 
N. Y. dock No. 1 exp. 12.00-12.50 
Pitts., No. 1 (R. R.). 16.25-16.75 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 15.00-15.50 
Pittsburgh, No, 2... 14.00-14.50 
St. Louis, R. R...... 12.00-12.50 
St. Louis, No. 2.. 10.50-11.00 


San Francisco, No. 1 12.00 
Seattle, No. 1 12.00 
Toronto, dirs. No. 1 9.75-10.25 


Valleys, No. 1 14.25-14.75 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 

Buffalo . 12.00-12.50 
Chicago, factory 11,.75-12.25 
Chicago, dealer .... 10.75-11.25 
Cincinnati, dealers. . 10.75-11.25 
Cleveland 12.75-13.25 
Detroit 11.00-11.50 


E. Pa., new mat..... 15.50 
E. Pa., old mat. . 11.00-11.50 
Los Angeles ....... 12.50-13.00 


15.00-15.50 
9.50-10.00 
13.75-14.25 


Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 

Valleys 

BUNDLED SHEETS 
Buffalo, No.1 ...... 11.50-12.00 
Buffalo, No. 2 10.50-11.00 
Cleveland . 10.00-10.50 
Los Angeles 14.00 
Pittsburgh 14.00-14.50 
St. Louis 7.00- 7.50 
Toronto, 8.25 


SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 


dealers 


Chicago as 8.00- 8.50 
Cincinnati, dealers 6.50- 7.00 
Detroit ‘ : 7.75- 8.25 
tLos Angeles 3.75- 


St. Louis 


RBUSHELING 


Buffalo, No. 1 11.50-12.00 
Chicago, No. 1 11.25-11.75 
Cincin., No. 1, deal. 7.00- 7.50 
Cincinnati, No, 2 2.00- 2.50 


8.00- 8.50 
10.00-10.50 
13.50-14.00 


4.25- 4.75 


Cleveland, No. 2 
Detroit, No. 1, new 
Valleys, new, No. 1 
Toronto, dealers 


MACHINE TURNINGS (Long) 


delivered 

I rs aig Toa wag 5.00- 5.50 
po ty re 9.00- 9.50 
Los Angeles ....... 4.50- 5.00 
New York 73.50- 4.00 
i ae 9.75-10.25 
St. Louis ... +," 3.00- 3.50 
Toronto, dealers. . 4.25- 4.75 
oo. Oo 8.75- 9.25 
SHOVELING TURNINGS 

Buia. .... 2s 7.50- 8.00 
ee 8.00- 8.50 
CED. 5 was ns os 7.50- 8.00 
i |. URGE IESE 6.00- 6.50 


Pitts., alloy-free ... 11.25-11.75 


BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For Blast Furnace Use 


Boston district 2.00 
NN Dh aco slash. 6.75- 7.25 
Cincinnati, dealers.. 3.00- 3.50 
tt) ae 8.00- 8.50 
Eastern Pa. 6.50- 7.00 
Detroit . 5.75- 6.25 
ROO CA A vk de +2.50- 3.00 
Pittsburgh ---e- 8.75- 9.00 
Toronto, dealers.... 5.25- 5.75 
AXLE TURNINGS 

Boston district 7.50 
Buffalo 5 6 .. 9.50-10.00 
Chicago, elec, fur... 12.50-13.00 
East. Pa., elec. fur.. 13.50 
8 eee 9.50-10.00 
ONE kiscin' sae cee 4.50- 4.75 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham 76.00- 6.50 
Boston dist. chem... +5.00 
SI Ss alata oie eile 6.75- 7.25 
Chicago ue oe 5.50- 6.00 
Cincinnati, dealers.. 3.00- 3.50 
CoOWOIORG. 2.5 ccc. 8.00- 8.50 
|” Re a ar 5.75- 6.25 
E. Pa., chemical . 10.00-11.00 
ey a 43.50- 4.00 
St. Louis : eve 2.50- 3.00 
Toronto, dealers.... 4.25- 4.75 
RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 
END i kcewe cd ries 14.50-15.00 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
i Ree 15.00-15.50 
ee 13.50-14.00 
SPRINGS 

Buffalo . 16.00-16.50 


15.50-16.00 
14.50-15.00 


Chicago, coil 
Chicago, leaf ....... 


Basten Pa. ..wksa 17.50-18.00 
PUSBOUTED .viccsccn 18.00-18.50 
SE SENG: iy Shen 0 wis a 15.00-15.50 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 

Birmingham . t12.00-12.50 
Buffalo 17.00-17.50 


Chicago ‘(3 ft.)..... 15.50-16.00 
Chicago (2 ft.)..... 16.00-16.50 
Cincinnati, dealers. . 16.50-17.00 
Detroit ovescee AOmOWL7.00 
Los Angeles . 15.00-15.50 
Pitts., 3 ft. and less 18.25-18.75 
St. Louis, 2 ft. & less 16.25-16.75 


Pittsburgh .... . 17.00-17.50 
Be NE sss oes 13.00-13.50 
Seattle 16.00 
FROGS, SWITCHES 

MEE... Unis he's Kiem 12.50-13.00 
St. Louis, cut ..... 13.00-13.50 


ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS 


ks SU eke hecws 14.00-14.50 
PIPE AND FLUES 

Chicago, net. ....:.. 7.50- 8.00 
Cincinnati, dealers.. 6.50- 7.00 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 


SEEREES Fs 0's, 6 eo ha eh 10.00-10.50 
Chicago, net ....... 7.50- 8.00 
Cincinnati, dealers... 6.00- 6.50 
paecerm Pa. ......% 13.00 
New York 78.50- 9.00 
Pt RI eo os as le 9.00- 9.50 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 

Birmingham ...... 411.00-11.50 
Boston district +9.50-10.00 


Eastern Pa., No, 1.. 16.00-16.50 
St. Louis, No. 1 .... 10.25-10.75 
St. Louis, No. 2 .... 12.00-12.50 


FORGE FLASHINGS 


Boston district ..... 8.50 
_ a a aera 11.50-12.00 
> ra 11.50-12.00 
TR i or 9.00- 9.50 
Los Angeles ....... 9.00 
gio le. ae 14.50-15.00 
FORGE SCRAP 
Boston district .... 46.50 
Chicago, heavy .... 15.50-16.00 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Buffalo, crops . 16.50-17.00 
Cleveland, crops .. 18.00-18.50 
Eastern Pa., crops.. 17.00-17.50 
Pitts., billet, bloom, 

slab crops ....... 19.00-19.50 
LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 
Buffalo . 15.50-16.00 
Es cE Se cares 15.50-16.00 


Eastern Pa., crops.. 17.50-18.00 
PIRGSDUTET 2... ..000% 17.50-18.00 
EE SP sss 3s 89 6 15.00 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 


5 feet and over 
Birmingham ...... +14.00-15.00 
Boston .. 15.00-15.50 
Chicago . 17.00-17.50 
New York .. .414.50-15.00 
Eastern Pa. 17.00-17.50 
ok | ee 16.00-16.50 
STEEL CAR AXLES 
Birmingham . .+15.00-16.00 
Buffalo . 16.50-17.00 
Boston district ..... 415.00 
Chicago, net ...... 17.50-18.00 
master Pa......-... 21.00-21.50 
ee Se 18.00-18.50 


LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 


to consumers,except where otherwise stated;jindicates brokers prices 


a a Ser 415.50-16.00 
Bustern PR... 2.6.65 .50-21.00 
St. Louis, 1%-3%” . 17.50-18.00 
CAR WHEELS 

Birmingham ...... 13.50-14.00 
Boston dist., iron .. 711.00 
Buffalo, steel ..... 16.50-17.00 
Chicago, iron ...... 12.25-12.75 


Chicago, rolled steel 14.25-14.75 


Cincin., iron, deal... 12.25-12.75 
Eastern Pa., iron... 15.50-16.00 
Eastern Pa., steel.. 17.50-18.00 
Pittsburgh, iron . 15.00-15.50 
Pittsburgh, steel. ... 18.00-18.50 
St. Louis, iron .. 14.50-15.00 
St. Louis, iron . 14.00-14.50 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 

Birmingham ....... +13.00-13.50 


Boston, No. 1 mach..7{11.00-11.50 


N. Eng. del. No. 2.. 12.00-12.50 
N. Eng. del. textile. 12.50-13.00 
Buffalo, cupola .... 14.50-15.00 
Buffalo, mach. .. 15.50-16.00 
Chicago, agri. net.. 9.50-10.00 
Chicago, auto net.. 12.00-12.50 


Chicago, railroad net 10.50-11.00 
Chicago, mach. net.. 12.00-12.50 
Cincin., mach. deal. 13.00-13.50 
Cleveland, mach.... 16.50-17.00 
Eastern Pa., cupola. 16.00-16.50 
E. Pa., mixed yard, 14.00-14.50 


Los Angeles, net... 13.50-14.00 
Pittsburgh, cupola.. 15.25-15.75 
San Francisco, del.. 13.50-14.00 
ee 12.00-14.50 
St. Louis, cupola.... 12.00-12.50 


St. Louis, agri. mach. 13.50-14.00 


St. L., No. 1 mach... 13.50-14.00 
Toronto, No. 1, 

mach., net....... 12.25-13.25 
HEAVY CAST 
Boston dist. break. . 19.75 
New England, del... 12.50-13.00 
Buffalo, break. 11.00-11.50 


Cleveland, break, net 12.50-13.00 


Detroit, auto net... 13.00-13:50 
Detroit, break 9.50-10.00 
Bastern Pa. <<... 15.00 


Los Ang., auto, net. 13.00-13.50 
New York, break. .+10.50-11.00 


Pittsburgh, break... 13.25-13.75 
STOVE PLATE 

Birmingham ...... +7.50- 8.00 
Boston district ..... 48.00- 8.25 
ERR aOR am ar 13.00-13.50 
Chicago, net ....... 7.50- 8.00 
Cincinnati, dealers.. 6.00- 6.50 
Deron, MOE... 65k. 7.50- 8.00 
Mastern Pa. ....... 13.50 
New York, fdy. ....+10.00-10.50 
eRe I ns 5 he oo 0n 7.50- 8.00 
Toronto dealers, net 7.75- 8.25 


MALLEABLE 

Birmingham, R. R.. . t10.50-11.00 
New England, del. .. 14.50-15.00 
Buffalo ios so as cee 
ee. ae : 14.50-15.00 
Cincin., agri., deal... 10.75-11.25 





Birmingham +4.50- 5.00 STEEL RAILS, SCRAP Chicago (cut) ..... 15.00-15.50 Cleveland, rail . 15.50-16.00 
Buffalo 6.50- 7.00 Boston district ....+13.50-14.00 St Louis, No. 1 .... 13.50-14.00 Eastern Pa., R. R. .. 15.00-16.50 
Chicago 6.50- 7.00 Buffalo 16.00-16.50 é , Los Angeles ...... 17.50-18.00 
Cincinnati, dealers... 4.50- 5.00 Chicago ........... 13.00-13.50 SHAFTING Pittsburgh, rail .... 15.00-15.50 
Cleveland 7.50- 8.00 Cleveland ... 16.50-17.00 Boston district ....15.25-15.75 St. Louis, R. R. .... 12.25-12.75 
Iron Ore Eastern Local Ore No. Afr. low phos... 12.00 molybdenum con- 
Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. Swedish low phos... 12.00 tained, f.o.b. mill 0.75 
Foundry and basic Spanish No. Africa 
Lake Superior Ore 56.63% con. ...... 9.00-9.25 greg 50 to 60% Manganese Ore 
Cop.-free low phos. ERG icc. airatia’s p's 9.00- 9.50 
Gross ton, 51% % 58-60% nominal Prices not including duty, cents 


Lower Lake Ports 


Olid range bessemer $5.25 
Mesabi nonbes. ....... 4.95 
High phosphorus ....... 4.85 
Mesabi bessemer ........ 5.10 
Old range nonbes. ..... 5.10 
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Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic 
Foreign manganifer- 
ous ore, 45.55% 
iron, 6-10% man. 


nom. 12.00 


Tungsten. sh. ton. 
unit, duty pd. nom. 19.00-19.50 


N. F., fdy., 55%.. 7.00 
Chrome ore, 48% 


gross ton, c.i.f.. . .$23.00-24.00 
Molybdenum ores 
sulphide, 


per lb. 


per unit cargo lots. 


Caucasian, 50-52% 

BM OS cic kau keds 29.00 
So. African, 50-52% 

Sees See rae pron 29.00 
Indian, 49-50% . 27.00-28.00 
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Sheets, Strip 


Sheet and Strip Prices, Pages 72, 73 


Pittsburgh—Quiet in automotive 
sheet buying is tempered by better 
demand from household appliance 
makers and from jobbers. The re- 
cent decline in production has 
leveled off, sheet production holding 
at slightly below 55 per cent. Cold 
strip output is 35 to 40 per cent, 
while hot mills are off a trifle at 
about 30. Galvanized sheet opera- 
tions are higher at 61. 

Cleveland — New business in 
sheets and strip has suffered more 
than the average of other prod- 
ucts so far this month, although the 
rate of decline has moderated lately. 
Requirements of household equip- 
ment makers are fairly steady 
despite absence of further improve- 
ment. Demand from drum manu- 
facturers is quiet, while the call for 
automotive material reflects recent 
scaling down of parts. releases. 
Small preliminary inquiries for 1940 
model steel have yet to result in 
any large orders. 

Chicago — Business is fairly 
steady, moderate improvement in 
demand from makers of household 
equipment tending to offset lighter 
requirements of automotive inter- 
ests. Continued quiet is expected 
for the present in buying of motor 
car steel. 

New York—Buying shows little 
change, with most leading con- 
sumers drawing against contracts. 
Household equipment makers are 
expected to place some fill-in orders 
before rounding out the season’s 
production. Jobber buying is light. 

Philadelphia—Sheet orders are 
spotty, some sellers reporting busi- 
ness the slowest in many weeks. 
Some substantial tonnages for 1940 
automobile models are expected to 
be released within the next three 
to four weeks. Makers of house- 
hold appliances are fairly active but 
are placing little tonnage. 

Buffalo—Sheet and strip produc- 
tion has been reduced in line with 
curtailed orders. Little more than 
fill-in demand from the automotive 
industry is in prospect prior to or- 
ders for 1940 models. Miscellane- 
ous users provide best: support to 
the market. 


Cincinnati—Shipments are _ well 
sustained, but buying has receded. 
Automotive demand shows the 
largest shrinkage, needs of ‘other 
users holding. Makers of house- 
hold equipment are steady  con- 
sumers though at somewhat below 
the expected rate. 

St. Louis—Demand continues slow, 
bookings this month having been 
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disappointing. Galvanized roofing is 
moving slowly to the South, but the 
general manufacturing trade is tak- 
ing lighter gages more actively. 
Heavy rains have retarded opera- 
tions in Illinois oil fields and have 
curtailed movement of tank plates. 

Birmingham, Ala. Production 
and sales of sheets hold to a satis- 
factory rate. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 72 


Chicago—Plate demand is fairly 
active, stimulated by heavier re- 
quirements for structural projects 
and railroad equipment. Tank fab- 
rication, refinery equipment and 
various public works are contribut- 
ing factors. 

New York—Miscelianeous plate 
demand is quiet, with tank and boil- 
er makers operating well below nor- 
mal for this period. Outstanding 
railroad business is an estimated 
2500 tons for 300 gondolas placed 
recently by the Maine Central. J. 
F. Pritchard & Co., Houston, Tex., 
will build a high-pressure refrigera- 
tion, extraction and recycling plant 
in Anderson county, Tex., for Tide 
Water Associated Oil Co. and Sea- 
board Oil Co. 

Philadelphia—Plate sellers are 
participating in a moderate distri- 
bution by the Reading Co. for equip- 
ment repairs. However, plate busi- 
ness generally is dull. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Prospects for 
plate business are _ considerably 
brighter than actual current de- 
mand, although some business is be- 
ing booked in small and widely scat- 
tered lots. 

Seattle—Plate demand is restric- 
ted to lots of less than 100 tons for 
small tanks and boilers. No large 
projects are in prospect. 

San Francisco — Few plate in- 
quiries are pending, and most are 
less than 100 tons. So far this year 
15,532 tons have been placed, com- 
pared with 12,428 tons a year ago. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 72 


Tin plate releases are the heaviest 
so far this year. Improvement has 
been greater than was indicated late 
in March and volume is well ahead of 
a’year ago, though somewhat below 
expectations at the opening of 1939. 
Operations are a trifle higher at 63 
per cent. 

Better specifications from larger 
canmakers for both sanitary and 





general line can material are accom- 
panied by more optimistic predic- 
tions regarding vegetable packs. A 
more rapid upturn in demand is 
looked for in May, with the peak 
attained about June 1. 


Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 72 


Cleveland—Little new automotive 
business is appearing, and prelim- 
inary inquiries being issued in con- 
nection with 1940 models indicate 
only small additional tonnages will 
be required to complete 1939 model 
production. Specifications from 
other consumers are small though 
fairly well sustained in number. Bar 
prices generally are steady. 

Chicago —Demand has slackened 
since early April in some directions, 
chiefly from automotive sources. 
Miscellaneous buying is holding 
well, while bar requirements of in- 
dustrial and heavy farm _ tractor 
builders are sustained. 

New York — Business in cold- 
drawn and hot alloy bars is less ac- 
tive. Automotive buying is light- 
er, while specifications from ma- 
chinery builders have been reduced 
and poor demand continues from 
railroads. Orders from the airplane 
industry remain good. 

Philadelphia—Plain carbon bars 
are moving slowly. A _ slackening 
also is noted in cold-drawn and alloy 
bars, following fairly good demand 
recently. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Concrete rein- 
forcing bars constitute the major 
portion of bar business. Consider- 
able slackening has been evident in 
other specifications, but production 
is at 50 per cent or better. 

Buffalo—Bar production is lower 
on a marked shrinkage in automo- 
tive orders. Mills rolling reinforc- 
ing bars are slightly more active. 


Pi 
Pipe Prices, Page 73 


Cleveland—Merchant steel pipe is 
moving steadily to jobbers, influ- 
enced by like shipments from dis- 
tributors’ stocks. While deliveries 
show little change since a month 
ago, recent improvement in build- 
ing activity will be reflected in con- 
sumption shortly. Jobbers’ stocks 
are relatively moderate. The line 
pipe market is devoid of large ton- 
nages scheduled for early closing. 

Chicago—This city will close bids 
April 25 on 1478 tons of 12-inch and 
300 tons of 16-inch cast pipe and 138 
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tons of fittings. Chicago also is in 
the market for 1500 fire hydrants, 
bids April 27. 

New York Merchant pipe de- 
mand still lags, but action is pend- 
ing on a substantial tonnage for 
various buildings now under con- 
tract, and heavier orders are in 
prospect. Resale prices are not 
strong but are steadier than they 
were early this year. 

Birmingham, Ala. Inquiries are 
are more numerous with some in- 
crease in tonnage booked, with pro- 
duction on a five-day basis in most 
instances. 

Seattle—The market lacks impor- 
tant inquiries. Several cities are 
awaiting allocation of federal funds. 
Bellingham, Wash. opened bids April 
24 for an unstated tonnage of: cast 
iron. Bids are in at Fort Lewis, 
Wash., for 200 tons of 8 to 12-inch 
and Kettle Falls, Wash., has opened 
tenders for 125 tons of 4 to 7-inch. 
District 17, Seattle, awarded 115 
tons of 4 to 8inch to transite. 

San Francisco Pending cast 
iron pipe business totals over 2000 
tons. Awards are expected short- 
ly on 368 tons for Mesa, Ariz., over 
1000 tons for Oceanside, Calif., the 
general contract for which has al- 
ready been placed, and on 303 tons 
for the national park service, Boul- 
der City, Nev. So far this year 
6670 tons have been booked, com- 
pared with 9101 tons a year ago. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


1778 tons, Chicago, including 1478 tons 
of 12-inch, 300 tons of 16-inch; also 
138 tons of offset bends for 6, 8 and 
12-inch pipe. Bids April 25. 

1000 to 1400 tons, 12 to 18-inch, Ocean- 
side, Calif.; general contract awarded 
and sub-contract for cast iron pipe 
expected to be awarded soon to United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co., Burling- 
ton, N. J. 

Unstated tonnage, cast iron, transite or 
wood stave pipe, 12,000 feet of 4 to 
16-inch, Seaside, Oreg.; bids April 28. 


Wire 


Wire Prices, Page 73 


Cleveland—Wire orders hold be- 
low the rate a month ago, while 
shipments also have moderated, al- 
though less sharply. Merchant prod- 
ucts make a relatively better show- 
ing than manufacturers’ wire de- 
spite the retarding influence of un- 
favorable weather on buying of the 
former in rural districts. Nail con- 
sumption reflects marked gains in 
building compared with a year ago. 

New York—Wire buying is slack 
and barely maintained at the re- 
cent slow rate, although well diver- 
sified. Consumption has declined 
and buying in small lots for prompt 
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delivery makes up most current 
business. Operations in the East 
are not much above 50 per cent. 


Birmingham, Ala. — Demand for 
wire products continues steady, sec- 
ond only to sheets. Mills estimate 
output of wire at something above 
60 per cent with an indicated steady 
demand. 


Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 73 


Placing of some 15,000 tons of 
steel for 1150 cars recently placed 
by Missouri Pacific is expected 
shortly, most probably going. to 
western mills. Considerable tonnage 
will be required for locomotives for 
the same road. 

No award has been made on ma- 
terial for 1000 gondolas to be built 
by Illinois Central and Denver & 
Rio Grande Western has not awarded 
600 cars on which bids have been 
opened. 

Revival of an inquiry by the Cen- 
tral of Brazil for 1000 freight cars 
and 25 steam locomotives, bids to 
be opened May 15 in Rio de Janeiro, 
is important to American builders. 
It had been thought the business 
would go to German builders when 
the inquiry was first made. Present 
specifications call for many Amer- 
ican specialties. The cars include 
450 box cars, 300 flats and 250 gon- 
dolas. 

Maine Central has awarded 300 
box cars to Magor Car Corp., Pas- 
saic, N. J., 300 gondolas remaining 
to be placed. 


Car Orders Placed 


Maine Central, 300 box cars, to Magor 
Car Corp., Passaic, N. J.; 300 gon- 
dolas, still pending. 

Wabash, 35 cabooses, to own shops. 


Car Orders Pending 


Central of Brazil, 1000 freight cars; in- 
quiry revived, through Waldemar Coim- 
bra Luz, general manager, Praca da 
Republica, Rio de Janeiro; bids about 
May 15. 

Union Tank Car Co., 10 to 30 tank cars; 
bids asked. 

Union railroad, 10 steel caboose cars; 
bids asked. 


Rail Orders Placed 


Erie, 15,167 tons; Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, 12,135 tons, Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 1972 
tons, Inland Steel Co., Chicago, 1060 
tons; total rail and fastenings program 
for 1939 calls for about 30,000 tons. 

Nickel Plate, 2400 tons 112-pound rails; 
1560 tons to Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, 440 tons to Inland 





Steel Co., Chicago, 400 tons to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Locomotives Pending 


Central of Brazil, 25 steam locomotives, 
eight of 2-10-4 type and 17 either of 
this or 2-10-2 type; bids about May 15 
by Waldemar Coimbra Luz, general 
manager, Praca da Republica, Rio de 
Janeiro. 


Buses Booked 


American Car & Foundry Co., New York: 
Fifteen 36-passenger and one 42-pas- 
senger for Boston Elevated Railway, 
Boston; ten 37-passenger for South- 
eastern Greyhound Lines, Lexington, 
Ky.; four 39-passenger for Scranton 
Transit Co., Scranton, Pa.; ten 36- 
passenger for Virginia Electric & Power 
Co., Richmond, Va.; three 41-passenger 
for Jamaica Buses Inc., Jamaica, N. Y.; 
two 35-passenger for Edwards Motor 
Transit Co. Inec., Williamsport, Pa.; 
one 36-passenger for San Diego Electric 
Railway Co.; one 36-passenger for Wil- 
liamsport Transportation Co., Williams- 
port, Pa.; one 40-passenger for Boston, 
Worcester & New York Street Railway 
Co., Framingham, Mass.; one 39-pas- 
senger for Quaker City Bus Co. Inc., 
Ocean City, N. J.; six for Conestoga 
Transportation Co., Lancaster, Pa.; one 
for Vermont Transit Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Twin Coach Co., Kent, O.: Twenty 31- 
passenger for Tulsa City Lines Inc., 
Tulsa, Okla; twenty 27-passenger for 
Rochester Transit Co., Rochester, N. Y.; 
ten 23-passenger for Winnipeg Electric 
Co., Winnipeg, Man.; eight 31-passenger 
for Valley Motor Transit. Co., East 
Liverpool, O.; five 35-passenger for 
Dallas Railway & Terminal Co., Dal- 
las, Tex.; four 32-passenger for New 
Orleans Public Service Co., New Or- 
leans; two 41-passenger for Vancouver- 
Portland Bus Co., Portland, Oreg.; two 
31-passenger for Co-operative Transit 
Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Buses Pending 


San Francisco Municipal Railways, nine 
to 12 trolley coaches; bids asked. 


Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 72 


Pittsburgh — Structural tonnages 
remain steady. Continuation of ton- 
nages on government projects as 
well as initial inquiries on new jobs 
continue to hold up well and the 
outlook remains good. 


Cleveland Public awards con- 
tinue to bolster the market, as pri- 
vate work is light. Some tonnage 
from the latter source has devel- 
oped, limited to lots well under 100 
tons. Outstanding recent award in- 
volving 3750 tons for the East Twen- 
ty-first bridge, Lorain, O., went to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 
Fabricated prices remain weak. 

Chicago—Tonnage is well main- 
tained, and is one of the brighter 
spots in the present market. Con- 
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struction activities have tended up- 
ward and are exerting a stronger 
demand. A bridge-building program 
pends in Wisconsin, involving ap- 
proximately 1000 tons; bids due 
April 25. 

New York—Award of 6500 tons, 
mostly structural tunnel supports, 
cleans up pending needs for the Dela- 
ware aqueduct. Bridge needs are 
light exclusive of 1000 tons for New 
Jersey highway work, bids being 


n. 

Philadelphia—Awards include a 
building involving 1200 tons for a 
state liquor control board, Harris- 
burg, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem. Approximately 750 tons are 
pending for a bridge; bids April 28 
to the Pennsylvania turnpike com- 
mission, Bedford county. 


Buffalo — Pending tonnage is 
gradually swelling to the largest vol- 
ume in several years. The encour- 
aging aspect of the present struc- 
tural market is the increased num- 
ber of private jobs scattered among 
the numerous government financed 
projects. Most recent of the private 
jobs is the new $2,000,000 combina- 
tion warehouse and factory to be 
built here this year by General Mills, 
Ine. 

Seattle—Business pending is of 
subnormal proportions and no siz- 
able tonnages are out for figures. 
The larger plants have a fair back- 
log, but prospects for the current 
quarter are not reassuring. 


San Francisco — Awards totaled 
2097 tons and brought the aggregate 
for the year to 45,626 tons, com- 
pared with 37,828 tons in 1938. Bids 
have just been taken on 1700 tons 
for a bridge over the Sacramento 
river and on 800 tons for the Doney 
creek bridge on the Central Valley 
Project, Calif. 


Birmingham, Ala. — Some fair 
sized tonnage of shapes is still pend- 
ing although most business is in 
small lots. Prominent among re- 
cent contracts was 3000 tons for 
American Celanese Corp., to Vir- 
ginia Bridge Co., affiliate of Tennes- 
see Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 








Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended April 22....... 26,316 
Week ended April 15...... 36,266 
Week ended April 8........ 15,805 
This week, 1938 .......... 25,971 
Weekly average, year, 1938 21,566 
Weekly average, 1939 ... 25,575 
Weekly average, March.... 21,240 
Total to date, 1938......... 268,705 
Total to date, 1939 ......... 383,629 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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-: + harmless to men 
and materials - - - 


It is the fastest known extinguishing agent. It kills 
the most dangerous industrial fires with split-second 
speed. Yet it is gentle as a kitten to delicate equip- 


ment, costly materials, harmless to workers. 


It is LUX carbon dioxide snow-and-gas, fire’s deadly 
enemy, industry’s sure-handed protector. Lux port- 
able extinguishers, Lux Built-in Systems guard 
electrical equipment and hazardous processes in- 
volving flammables. Manufacturers rely heavily on 
Lux for protection of lacquer dipping, drying and 


baking ovens, storage spaces for flammable liquids. 


The coupon will bring you interesting information 


about proper fire protection for your plant. Send 


it in today. 















































Shape Contracts Placed 


6700 tons, contract 318, Delaware aque- 
duct, New York, tunnel ribs and mis- 
cellaneous material, to Carnegie-Illinois 


Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; through 
Pleasantville Cantrracting Co., New 
York. 


3750 tons, superstructure, East Twenty- 
first street bridge, Lorain, O., to Ameri- 
can Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

2100 tons, building, state liquor control 
board, Harrisburg, Pa., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

1200 tons, grade crossing, Queens, N. Y., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
through National Excavation Co. 
New Yerk. 

1120 tons, East river drive, contract 6, 
New York, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 
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950 tons, bridge, FAGM-497, Dallam 
county, Texas, to Capitol Steel & Iron 
Co. 

800 tons, pumping station, Chicago, for 
city, to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., 
Chicago. 

700 tons, viaduct, South Laramie avenue, 
Chicago, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

675 tons, state highway bridge, Tipton, 
Pa., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

665 tons, garage and storehouse, Medi- 
cal center, Jersey City, N. J., to F. G. 
Schaefer Iron Works, Edgewater, N. J. 

550 tons, water and power plant build- 
ing, Owensboro, Ky., to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

510 tons, addition to Bowem building, 
Washington, to Lehigh Structural 








The hundreds of manufacturers who look upon Andrews 
Steel as an integral unit of their own production are enjoy- 
ing the experience of having their own facilities increased 
iby the expansion program nearing completion at the 


Andrews plants. 


New products* are being added; new production processes 
developed ; new equipment and the most modern control 
systems installed —-all with a single objective —to better 


serve Andrews customers. 


If you have not availed yourself of Andrews Steel com- 
plete facilities, including its manufacturing and fabricating 
divisions, you will find it worth while to learn how this 
comprehensive service can be employed to your advantage. 


ANDREWS PRODUCTS in Carbon and Alloy Steel: Blooms 
e Forging Billets e Re-rolling Billets e Slabs e Universal 


Mill Plates e Sheet Bars. 


NEWPORT PRODUCTS: Hot 


Rolled Sheets e Cold Rolled Sheets e Newport Electrical 
Sheets e GOHI Pure Iron-Copper Alloy Sheets e Globe Brand 
Galvanized Steel Sheets e GOHI Enameling Iron Sheets e 


KCB Copper Steel Sheets 


e Newport Long Terne 


Sheets 


e Newport Galvannealed and DeLuxe Metal Sheets e GLOBE 
PRODUCTS: Galvanized Iron and Steel Roofing and Formed 


Sheet Metal Building Materials. 








wt ANDREWS STEEL CO. 


WPORT, KENTUCKY 








DIVISIONS 


*to be announced shortly—Hot Rolled Bars and Allied Shapes 
in Carbon and Alloy Steel. 








Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

400 tons, high school, Newark, N. Y., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Buffalo. 

365 tons, senior high school, Weehawken, 
N. J., to Oltmer Iren Works, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

350 tons, hangar for air port, Oakland, 
Calif., to Independent Iron Works, 
Oakland, Calif. 

330 tons, viaduct, Jefferson county, Fair- 
bury, Neb., to Fort Pitt Bridge Works, 
Pittsburgh, 

331 tons, specification 836, gate machin- 


ery for Coulee dam, to American 
Bridge Co. 
315 tons, school, Chagrin Falls, O., to 


Ingalls Iron Works Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; through Gilmore, Carmichael & 
Olson Co., Cleveland. 

300 tons, eleven traveling cranes, eight 
for Bremerton navy yard, one for San 
Diego and two for Mare Island navy 
yard, to Cyclops Iron Works, San 
Francisco. 

285 tons, high school, Austin, Minn., to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

270 tons, Wrightwood avenue super- 
structure, Chieago, to Wisconsin 
Bridge & Iron Co., Milwaukee. . 

255 tons, building and alterations to 
building, for Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass., to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. é 

250 tons, buildings between land plane 
hangars, North Beach airport, New 
York, for treasury department, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

240 tons, state bridge, Park street, Ben- 
nington, Vt., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

240 tons, addition, JeTleff store, Washing- 
ton, to Barber & Ross, Washington. 
230 tons, bridge, ERP-10, McCulloch 
county, Texas, to Central Texas Iron 

Works, Waco, Tex. 

215 tons, bridge 237-D, Missoula county, 
Montana, to J. B. Klein Iron & 
Foundry Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

200 tons, St. Mary’s hospital, San Fran- 
cisco, to Judson-Pacific Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 

195 tons, bridge 535, Harris, N. C., to 
Virginia Bridge Co., Roanoke, Va. 
195 tons, bridge, WPSS-1153-B2, Grundy, 
Va., to Virginia Bridge Co., Roanoke, 

Va. 

180 tons, extensions to building, for 
Lever Bros. Co., Edgewater, N. J., to 
Bethlehem Fabricators Inc., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

180 tons, Chippeway street underpass, St. 
Louis, to the Mississippi Valley Struc- 
tural Co., Decatur, Ill. Erroneously re- 
ported as placed with Stupp Bros. 
Bridge & Iron Co., St. Louis. 

180 tons, school, Kent, Conn., to Berlin 
Construction Co., Berlin, Conn. 

175 tons, Central school, Andover, N. Y., 
to R. S. McMannus Steel Construction 
Co. Inc., Buffalo, 

160 tons, shop and laboratory building, 
Pittsburgh, to Keystone Engineering Co., 


Pittsburgh. 
160 tons, surgical building, Medical 
center, Jersey City, N. J., to F. G. 


Schaefer Iron Works, Edgewater, N. J. 

150 tons, school, Cortland, N. Y., to Trus- 
con Steel Co., Buffalo. 

145 tons, Michael Manos theater,, Jean- 
nette, Pa., to Pittsburgh Bridge & 
Iron Works, Pittsburgh. 

125 tons, incinerator, Cambridge, Mass., 
to West End Iron Works, Cambridge. 

120 tons, Woodworth store building, Mil- 
waukee, to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

118 tons, bridges for Alaska road com- 
mission, to Worden-Allen Co., Mil- 
waukee., 
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117 tons, four bridges, Alaska Railroad 


commission, Seattle, for erection in 
Alaska, to Worden-Allen Co., Mil- 
waukee. 

Unstated, pipe fittings and appurte- 


nances for Coulee dam, to Associated 
Piping & Engineering Co., Los Angeles. 

Unstated, electric overhead crane for 
Puget Sound navy yard, to Harnisch- 
feger Corp., Milwaukee. 


Shape Contracts Pending 


1508 tons, alternate 135 tons, Ballard 
city bridge, Seattle; bids May 4. 
1300 tons, Michigan state board of agri- 
culture, field house and gymnasium, 

East Lansing, Mich.; bids May 1. 

910 tons, 13 bridges, scattered locations, 
state of Wisconsin; bids April 25. 

850 tons, store building, for Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co., Detroit. 

770 tons, extension to power house, for 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Co., Mish- 
awaka, Ind. 

750 tons, Pennsylvania turnpike com- 
mission, Bedford county; bids April 28. 

400 tons, additions, Leech Farm hospital, 
Pittsburgh, for city. 

365 tons, state bridges, Grafton, Vt. 

300 tons, plant alterations, American 
Viscose Corp., Nitro, W. Va. 


250 tons, state bridges, Marlboro and 
Newfane, Vt. 

235 tons, state bridges, Guilford and 
Halifax, Vt. 

225 tons, sewer tunnel lining, Detroit. 


210 tons, tunnel supports, three tunnels, 
central valley project, Calif.; bids 
May 2 under specification 839. 


200 tons, bureau of reclamation, fish 
hatchery, Leavenworth, Wash.; bids 
May 2. 

175 tons, building, for International 


Harvester Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 


156 tons, Washington state Cedar river 
bridge; David Nygren, Seattle, gen- 
eral contractor. 


140 tons, state bridges, Bridgewater and 
Goshen, Vt. 


140 tons, Remsen avenue bridge, Los 
Angeles, for state; bids May 10. 


125 tons, faculty assembly building, for 
Ohio university, Columbus, O. 


100 tons, under-pass, central valley 
project, Calif., near Shasta dam; Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., low. 


Unstated, 48 overhead garage and shop 
doors; bids at Fort Lewis, Wash., 
April 26. 


Unstated tonnage, contract S-4A, tunnel 
wander Chicago river crossing for State 
Street subway; Merritt-Chapman & 
Scott Corp., New York, contractor. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 73 


Scattered improvement in_ bolt, 
nut and rivet business so far this 
month has been below expectations, 
partly because of downward revi- 
sions in automotive needs. Rail- 
roads buying also is developing more 
slowly than was looked for, although 
fair tonnages are being shipped and 
additional new business is in pros- 
pect. Stove and farm implement 
manufacturers are specifying stead- 
ily. Jobber demand is quiet. 
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Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 73 


Chicago The market looks 
brighter with several new tonnages 
of substantial size up for bidding, 
and numerous projects in the offing. 
Largest pending tonnage is in an- 
other section of the Chicago sub- 
way program, involving 3500 tons, 
bids May 4. 

Pittsburgh—Inquiries continue to 
appear in fair volume and place 


"Take pe where it’s hotteat” 


Perkins Man Coolers create refreshing 





Prices have 


heavier. 
been fair with most sections report- 
ing little deviation from former re- 


ments are 


ported prices. Most of the newly 
announced jobs are public proj- 
ects, the largest involving 650 tons 


for the Bedford housing project, 
Pittsburgh. 
Cleveland Private work is re- 


stricted to small lots, 
slight improvement in number of 
jobs has been noted. Galier Bros. 
Co., Cleveland, recently awarded 300 
tons for the Mill Run storm sewer, 
Steubenville, O., to Carnegie-Illinois 


although a 
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re-circula- 


tion of air without chilling drafts. 
Perkins Man Coolers help to maintain production 
schedules in the hottest places. 
Perkins Man Coolers decrease labor turnover and 
help to make contented workers. 
PERKINS MAN COOLERS ARE MADE IN OSCILLATING 
AND STATIONARY TYPES, BOTH PORTABLE. 
B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC., HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Engineers and Manufacturers 
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Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. Prices show 

no signs of stiffening from the low 

levels of the past few months. 
Philadelphia—-Awards include 310 


tons for the Jefferson memorial, 
Washington, D. C., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. Plans for 


the Nazareth hospital, Philadelphia 
are to be revised, although Mc- 
Closkey & Co., Philadelphia, will 
handle construction as general con- 
tractors. 

Seattle—Announcement is awaited 
regarding award of general cantract 
for the Seattle federal courthouse 
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involving 1700 tons of reinforcing. 
Specifications for the Ballard bridge, 
Seattle, bids May 4, call for 1835 tons 
reinforcing under one schedule and 
750 tons under a second. No other 
important business has developed. 

St. Louis Laclede Steel Co. 
booked 241 tons for two_ public 
schools, Davenport, Ia. Otherwise 
awards consist of small lots, aggre- 
gating under 300 tons, and little 
is pending. Improvement is looked 
for next month, when a number of 
road programs will develop. 

San Francisco—The outlook is 





FROM ORE TO METAL 


The Story of St. Joe Electro-Thermic Zinc—Number 2 of a Series 


Man-Made 
Caverns 


“ Underground photo- 
graph of a stope in 
the Balmat Mine of 
the St. Joseph Lead 
Company in St. Law- 
rence County, New 
York State.” 


The limestone is so solid that no timbering is necessary. 
The veins have a dip of about 45 degrees. Distance from 
foot wall to hanging wall at places, is over 60 feet, and the 
man-made caverns left after blasting out 400,000 tons of 


rock a year grow to gigantic dimensions. 


From these 


stopes the zinc in the ore starts its long journey, traveling 
by gravity to the underground chutes and ore pockets, 
eventually being converted into St. Joe electro-thermic 
zinc at the Josephtown, Pennsylvania, smelter of the 


St. Joseph Lead Company. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 


250 PARK AVENUE 


@ NEW YORK 


ELdorado 5-3200 


PLANT AND LABORATORY, JOSEPHTOWN, BEAVER COUNTY, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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encouraging and a number of new 
projects have appeared for bids, call- 
ing for a fairly heavy tonnage. 
Pending business now exceeds 10,- 
000 tons. Awards aggregated 1691 
tons bringing the total to date to 
60,618 tons, compared with 27,154 
tons a year ago. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


500 tons, water and light plant, Owens- 
boro, Ky., to Laclede Steel Co., St. 
Louis, through Engstrom & Wynn, 
Wheeling, W. Va., contractors. 

463 tons, sections 8C and 9A, Pennsyl- 

county, to 


vania turnpike, Somerset 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh; through County Construction 


Co., Carnegie, Pa., contractor. 

320 tons, hospital administration build- 
ing, Vauclain Home, San Diego county, 
California, to unnamed interest. 

310 tons, Jefferson memorial, Washing- 
ton, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa.; through John McShane Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

300 tons, mill run storm sewer, Steuben- 
ville, O., to Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh; through Galier Bros. Co., 
Cleveland. 

300 tons, Thomas Jefferson memorial, 
Washington, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; John McShain, con- 
tractor. 

241 tons, two public schools, Davenport, 
Iowa, to Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis. 

240 tons, viaduct, Sixth street, Cin- 
cinnati, to West Virginia Rail Co., 
Huntington, W. Va.; through Byrnes- 
Conway Co., Cincinnati, contractor. 

200 tons, grade school, Hamburg, N. Y., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa.; through Border’ Building Co., 
contractor. 

200 tons, rayon mill, Celanese Corp., 
Narrows, Va., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; through Hughes- 
Foulkrod, Philadelphia, contractors. 

200 tons, high school, Newark, N. Y., 
to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., 
Buffalo. 

199 tons, two over-crossings near Po- 
mona, Los Angeles county, California, 
for state, to unnamed interest. 

158 _—scttons, super-structure, assembly 
shop, naval base, Alameda, Calif., to 
West Slope Steel Co., Santa Monica, 
Calif. 

145 tons, invitation 4/7942, procurrement 
division, U. S. treasury, Columbus, O., 
to Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland; 
through Patterson-Leitch, Cleveland. 

140 tons, Lake street viaduct, in ton- 
nection with Golden Gate bridge, San 








Concrete Bars Compared 


Tons 
Week ended April 22 ..... 4.491 
Week ended April 15...... 10,900 


Week ended April 8........ 3,852 


This week, 1988 ........... 10,401 
Weekly average, year, 1938 6,959 
Weekly average, 1939...... 10,812 
Weekly average, March.... 10,279 
Total to date, 1938......... 92,124 
Total to date, 1939......... 162,180 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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Francisco, to Gunn, Carle & Co., San 
Francisco. 

137 tons, two bridges over Coyote Creek, 
Santa Clara county, California, for 
state, to San Jose Steel Co., San Jose, 
Calif. 

127 tons, two bridges, Sacramento county, 
California, for county, to Truscon 
Steel Co., San Francisco. 

106 tons, two bridges and road, Lin- 
coln, N. H., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; through Bancroft- 
Martin Co. 

105 tons, Cross island parkway, con- 
tract SC-39-4, Queens county, New 
York, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa.; through Border Building 
Co., contractor. 

100 tons, Memorial hospital, Rome, N. Y., 
to Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, 
through Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O. 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


3500 tons, Chicago subway section; bids 
May 4. 

2000 tons, United States engineer of- 
fice, Les Angeles, proposal 210; Co- 
lumbia Steel Co., San Francisco, low. 

1835 tons (alternate 750 tons) Ballard 
bridge, Seattle; bids te board of pub- 
lic works, May 4. 

950 tons, 2200-man army barracks super- 
structure. Chanute field, Rantoul, IIL; 
bids April 21. 

650 tons, Bedford housing project. 
Pittsburgh; Mellon-Stuart Co., Pitts- 
burgh, low bidder. 

600 tons, prison, Green Haven, N. Y. 

585 tons, viaduct, Fifteenth street, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

500 tons, Western Regional Laboratory, 
Department of Agriculture, Albany, 
Calif.; bids May 26. 

346 tons, under-pass, Phoenix, Ariz., for 
state; bids May 16. 

300 tons, plant addition, Flexible Shaft 
Co., Chicago; bids in. 

300 tons, board of education, south side 
vocational school, superstructure, Chi- 
cago; rebidding April 25. 

270 tons, arch bridges, Bedford county, 
Pennsylvania; bids April 28 to Penn- 
sylvania turnpike commission. 

250 tons, building, Montgomery Ward 
& Co., Detroit. 

250 tons, gymnasium and field house, 
East Lansing, Mich. 

250 tons, shore parkway, 
SS-39-2, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
222 tons, bridge, Shoshone county, Idaho; 

bids opened. 

204 tons, Frankfort, Ky., state highway 
project; Ralph Rogers, Bloomington, 
Ind., general contractor, 

175 tons, sewer, University City, Mo.; 
bids Apri] 19. 

165 tons, 13 bridges, scattered locations, 
State of Wisconsin; bids April 25. 

160 tons, requisition 1006-ER, Norfolk 
navy yard, Portsmouth, Va. 

160 tons, highway work, Arapahoe 
county, Colorado; bids April 25. 

150 tons, store addition, Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., Buffalo; Siegfried Construction 
Co., Buffalo, low. 

132 tons, highway work Alameda county, 
California; Dan Caputo, San Jose, 
Calif., low. 

110 tons, school, district 6, Davenport, 
Iowa; bids in 

Unstated tonnage, 8-story telephone com- 
pany building, Springfield, I1. 

Unstated, undercrossing, Bend, 


contract 


Oreg.; 





bids May 11. 
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Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 74 


Cleveland Pig iron deliveries 
continue about 10 per cent slower 
than a month ago. Foundry coke 
demand makes a more favorable 
comparison, but demand lately has 
been stimulated by some orders in 
anticipation of a possible shortage. 
No coke scarcity is imminent here, 
leading producers having an ade- 
quate coal supply for operations at 
least through May, in addition to 
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With mill and general offices centered 
in one location, the Thomas Steel Organi- 
zation is geared for prompt action on the 
needs of customers and daily meets the de- 


mands of emergency. 


Executive, production, sales and engi- 
neering departments co-ordinate their ef- 
forts quickly to satisfy unusual require- 
ments. Their combined knowledge is im- 
mediately available to suggest methods for 
reducing your costs, improving your prod- 


uct or giving you better service. 


Our long experience in cold rolled strip 
steel manufacture is dovetailed with your 
modern, efficient processes to achieve high 
uniform quality and closely controlled unit 


cost of your output. 


QUICK 
ACTION 


ON YOUR NEEDS 


coke stocks on hand at ovens. 

Chicago—Shipments are off about 
10 per cent compared with the same 
period in March. Sellers believe the 
month will show this rate, although 
earlier in April only a 3 to 5 per 
cent decline had been estimated. 
Sales are very spotty, orders being 
few and for small lots only. By- 
product foundry coke shipments are 
reported about on a par with last 
month. 

New York—Pig iron demand is 
spotty, reflecting a similar condition 
in foundry operations. Makers of 
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Bright Finish Uncoated 
Electro Copper Coated 
Electro Bronze Coated 
Electro Nickel Coated 
Electro Zinc Coated 
Electro Brass Coated 











THE THOMAS STEEL COMPANY - Warren, Ohio 


SPECIALIZED PRODUCERS OF COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 












| Behind the Scenes with STEEL 








Getting Us Down 


@ That fellow staring at you 
with those empty sockets on 
page 28 will give you a rough 
idea of how we feel today after 
the umteenth straight day of rain 
and cold weather. We've had 
our golf clubs all cleaned and re- 
wrapped for weeks, the summer 
suit was even sent to the cleaners 
and one afternoon a few days ago 
when the sun snuck out for just 
a minute we even toyed with 
the idea of breaking out those 
new brown and _ white sport 
shoes we picked up last fall on 
sale. And todav, to top it off, 
we sit here looking glumly across 
through a drizzling rain at the 
lake-front stadium where over 
30,000 grandmothers’ funerals 
are supposed to be held this after- 
noon as the Cleveland Indians 
open their home season. If all 
this keeps up much longer we’re 
really going to do something 
about it, Mark Twain notwith- 
standing. 


War Clouds 


@ Along with everyone else, 
we've been pretty worried about 
the possibility of war but so far 
we haven't let it get us quite as 
much as Reader W. R. France 
up in Minneapolis. He sends 
along his check for one more 
year of Street with a note say- 
ing: “If I’m not in the army (by 
request) when the renewal comes 
due again I'll take advantage of 
your two year subscription rate.” 
Well, we may be wrong but 
we're still betting there'll be no 
war this year or next. 


Where Is It? 


@ Most interesting new subscrib- 
er last week was, by coincidence, 
also named France—J. H. France 
Refractories Co., at Snow Shoe, 
Pa. Ever been there? 


New Paper 


@ With appropriate  fan-fare 
there appeared last week on the 
office scene here a really attrac- 
tive new house magazine which 


is going to be a regular affair 
from now on. Penton Progress 
is devoted exclusively to company 
activities and behind the scenes 
stuff on some of our more flash- 
ing personalities. It is scheduled 
for once a month, will be edited 
by a constantly changing com- 
mittee and is, we think, a swell 
idea for every company to have. 
If you’re interested in something 
similar for your own organiza- 
tion, we can probably sneak you 
a sample. 


Air Minded 


@ The real test of a good trade 
paper, we think, is its ability to 
keep just a step ahead of its in- 
dustry’s progress. Steet has done 
this in years past and is again 
doing it with a more complete 
coverage of aircraft manufacture 
as that industry really comes of 
age. This week on page 40 is 
another swell article with a lot of 
meat in it. 


Engineers Note 


@ For some months now the 
new Main Avenue bridge across 
the Cuyahoga river has been the 
pet avocation of hundreds of us 
who pass it each day on the way 
to work. With the typical en- 
thusiasm of the ordinary side- 
walk superintendent we have 
slowed down our jalopie every 
morning and evening to inspect 
things as the structural steel work 
moved along from span to span, 
with stanchions supporting each 
one until the spread was made. 
They’re all complete except the 
river span and every day now 
we get asked how they’re going 
to shove that steel work right 
across the river without any sup- 
ports. Well, we don’t pretend 
to be an engineer and although 
we are fairlv sure we've got the 
answer we can’t just exactly say 
it outloud. Some one of you en- 
gineers must have an easy, quick 
explanation that we can use 
and if you'll send it in right away 
we'll buy you our usual short 
beer. 
SHRDLU 
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soil pipe and building hardware and 
some machine tool foundries are 
fairly busy, but jobbing plants are 
doing no better than a month ago. 
Export buying is quiet. Coke prices 
are unchanged despite lighter sup- 
plies resulting from the soft coal 
strike. Some coal buyers have been 
forced to turn to retail yards for 
truck loads instead of ordering 
wholesale carlots. 

Philadelphia—Pig iron buying 
is confined to small orders, with the 
melt smaller than a month ago. 
Shipments also are slower. 


Buffalo—Producers have fairly 
large orders on books, but releases 
are slow. Shipments this month to 
date are a trifle under the March 
rate. Movement to eastern melters 
is expected to expand shortly as 
navigation on the barge canal gets 
under. way. Foundry operations 
vary, schedules of general manu- 
facturers being fairly steady, while 
plants working on government or- 
ders are busy. Automotive demand 
has contracted. 


Cincinnati —- Shipments are at 
least 10 per cent below the March 
rate, with no immediate upturn in- 
dicated. Machine tools continue to 
provide the best demand for cast- 
ings. New buying of iron is con- 
fined to small spot orders. Coke 
specifications show little effect of 
coal mining suspensions. 

St. Louis—New buying is scant, 
the only sale reported being one of 
500 tons to a specialty maker. Ship- 
ments have declined gradually so 
far this month, accompanying a 
similar trend in the melt at both 
mills and foundries. Consumption 
is well ahead of the rate a year 
ago. Both stove and jobbing found- 
ries are working three to four days 
a week. Foundry stocks are low 
and will need additions soon. 


Birmingham, Ala. — Due to de- 
creased open hearth operations, pig 
iron production shows further re- 
trenchment. 

Toronto, Ont.—Sales continue be- 
low the year’s average although 
heavier than two or three weeks 
ago. Business is entirely in small 
lots. More extensive buying is 
looked for with the opening of 
Great Lakes navigation. Pig iron 
production is unchanged, with three 
stacks blowing. 

Seattle—Business is quiet with 
iron foundries, steel plants report- 
ing spotty operations, but a better 
average volume. Consumption of 
iron is below seasonal levels. Some 
Burn iron is being imported, sell- 
ing at the same price as Columbia, 
with the latter giving more attrac- 
tive delivery. British coke is un- 
changed at $17 c.i.f. 
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Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 76 


Pittsburgh—Scrap is weaker, with 
trading inactive and most prices 
nominal. A few distress cars of 
No. 1 steel are reported to have 
brought $15, but in the absence of 
larger sales it is difficult to quote 
definite prices. Supplies of railroad 
scrap are restricted by refusal of 
some roads to dispose of recent lists 
because of low bids. 

Cleveland—Recent sales at current 
prices have been small and mostly 
for outside shipment. Restrictions 
on shipment in the Youngstown dis- 
trict are still in force. Some steel- 
making grades have been marked 
down 50 cents, No. 1 heavy melting 
steel now being quoted at $13.50 to 
$14 and No. 2 at $12.50 to $13. 

Chicago—The market is fairly ac- 
tive as a result of coverage on re- 
cent mill purchases. In addition to 
the sale of a large tonnage of steel- 
making scrap to a leading consum- 
er, other mills have bought smaller 
lots of various grades. No. 1 steel 
continues $12.50 to $13, while a few 
adjustments have been made on 
other items. 

Philadelphia—-Prices are easier in 
absence of important domestic buy- 
ing, with several grades nominally 
lower. No. 1 steel now is $15.50 and 
No. 2 is $13.50. Export buying con- 
tinues a supporting factor, several 
cargoes having left here this month 
and three more being loaded. 


Buffalo —- Pressure continues on 
prices through absence of sales and 
weakness in other markets. No. 1 
steel is unchanged at $13.50 to $14, 
brokers paying the top figure for 
quality material. Large buyers at 
Niagara Falls have withdrawn bids 
and cast iron borings are down to 
$6.75 to $7.25. 

Detroit — Scrap prices are down 
further on continued absence of 
consumer buying and a decline in 
consumption. Quotations on prac- 
tically all grades are off 25 cents to 
$1 a ton. 

Cincinnati -—- Dealer quotations 
again are down 25 to 50 cents, while 
shipments are slower. With the 
outlook uncertain, dealers are inac- 
tive in buying, although yard stocks 
are not unusually large. 

St. Louis—Undertone of the mar- 
ket is soft, with demand dull. Weak- 
ness is most pronounced in heavy 
melting steel and cast grades. Sales 
and inquiries are scant, but inven- 
tories of some mills have been cur- 
tailed and renewed buying is looked 
for soon. Offerings are light. 


Birmingham, Ala. — Except for 
some No. 1 cast for foundry use and 
moderate demand for stove plate 
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from blast furnaces, there is little 
activity in scrap. Prices are nom- 
inally lower. 

Seattle—Orders from Japan are 
regulated by budget and import 
regulation. Some business is com- 
ing from that source with export 
price for No. 1 melting firm at 
$14.50. Tidewater supplies are am- 
ple for demand, but foreign commit- 
ments have mostly been forwarded. 
Rolling mills are buying as needs 
dictate at $10 to $12, according to 
quality. 

Toronto, Ont.—Demand is more 
active but confined principally to 





heavy melting steel, machinery cast 
and stove plate. Offerings are 
heavier, yard receipts of dealers be- 
ing ahead of shipments. Prices are 
firm and unchanged. 


Chrome Ore Imported 


Philadelphia Substantial ship- 
ments of chrome ore were received 
here during the week ended April 
15, 2839 tons from Cuba and 1000 
tons from the Philippines. 

Also received were 350 tons of 
ferromanganese from Poland and 
149 tons of sponge iron, 52 tons of 


DESIGNING —ENGINEERING— MANUFACTURING. 
SERVICE : : ; 


SPECIAL 
SHAPES 





—BY THE Hackney METHOD 


@ Your requirements are probably DIFFERENT —but—the Pressed 


Steel Tank Company has the equipment and experience to meet sat- 


isfactorily the requirement for the design and development of many 


types of special and unusual shapes. Numerous metals (stainless 


steel, monel metal, nickel, Herculoy, aluminum, brass, bronze, copper, 


various alloys, etc.) have been used in developing containers in a 


wide variety of shapes for all types of gases, liquids and solids. 


Many companies have turned confidently to Hackney for the 


most practical solution of their problems involving special shapes 


in either welded or seamless construction. 


Let our engineers work with you. There is no obligation; send 


blueprints or specifications for practical suggestions. 


PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 


208 S. La Salle St., Room 1211, Chicago, lil. 
1461 S. 66th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


1387 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York, N. Y. 


688 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


DEEP DRAWN SHELLS ano SHAPES 














THAT WINS 
UNQUALIFIED APPROVAL 
OF ENGINEERS AND 
PRODUCTION MEN 


peneeee of an improved process 
developed through years of 
experience in the manufacture of 
precision screw products, Parker- 
Kalon Cold-forged Socket Screws, 
Cap Nuts, Wing Nuts and Thumb 
Screws possess that strength, uni- 
formity and accuracy that spell 
Q-U-A-L-I-T-Y. Stocked by reliable 
industrial distributors near you. 
Write for free samples . . . compare 
... see for yourself. 

PARKER-KALON CORPORATION 
200 Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 


PARKER-KALON 
SOCKET SCREWS 


WING NUTS - CAP NUTS 
THUMB SCREWS 


SOLD THROUGH REPUTABLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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steel tubes and five tons of steel 
bars, all from Sweden. 

Baltimore—Seven shipments of 
iron ore were received here during 
the period from April 5 to April 
14: 6086 tons April 5 from Narvik, 
Sweden; 2000 tons of chrome bear- 
ing iron ore from Manisloc April 9; 
April 11, 21,500 tons from Cruz 
Grande, Chile, 7196 tons from Nar- 
vik, and 10,500 tons from Daiquiri, 
Cuba; April 13, 22,300 tons from 
Cruz Grande. 

Other arrivals in that period in- 
cluded 8180 tons of ilmenite sand 
and 150 tons of monasite sand, April 
5 and 1500 tons of .manganese ore 
from Calcutta, Apri] 11. 


Warehouse 


ye >» 2 > eS Pe Las 
= , 
Warehouse Prices, Page 75 


Cleveland Orders occasionally 
are heavier but disclose no definite 
trend, and variations from the March 
rate are small. The month to date 
is somewhat below expectations. 

Chicago—-Demand is slightly heav- 
ier, following a dip the middle of 
the month. April is thought likely 
to top March by a small margin. 
Orders are extremely small but are 
well distributed as to consumers. 

Boston Warehouse volume has 
failed to improve, the usual spring 
upturn beine less than normal. 
While demand is well diversified and 
the number of orders numerous, 
total tonnage is slack, notably in 
heavier goods. 

Philadelphia —-Demand continues 
to taper, with a substantial drop in- 
dicated for this month compared 
with March, peak for the year to 
date. Resale prices are steady ex- 
cept in pipe. 

Buffalo—Sales so far in April are 
close to the volume a month ago. 
Orders are small and only for im- 
mediate needs. 

Cincinnati—Business is steady on 
frequent ordering for industrial 
needs. Coal mining inactivity is 
without effect on sales, previously 
having been slow. Prices are stead- 
ier. 

St. Louis—Dullness in warehouse 
business has been intensified by un- 
favorable weather, and April is ex- 
pected to show a decrease of about 
8 per cent from the relatively small 
March volume. Oil country goods 
continue active, but building prod- 
ucts demand is slow to expand. 

Seattle—For the first time in 
several years, prices in the Seattle 
area have broken, plates, shapes, 
bars and floor plates being down 65 
cents and galvanized sheets 50 cents. 
Conditions in general are unsatisfac- 
tory. At Portland, dealers are more 
closely adhering to price schedules. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 75 


London — (By Cable) — Activity 
in Great Britain’s steel industry is 
increasing steadily, owing to gov- 
ernment defense contracts. The un- 
certain international situation is 
slowing normal business. An addi- 
tional blast furnace is being put in 
service. Steel output is approaching 
a record volume, partly limited by 
inadequate scrap supplies. The re- 
cent shipping subsidy is stimulating 
domestic steel trade. 

Imports in March were 102,637 
tons, compared with 89,194 tons in 
February; exports 167,917 compared 
with 137,520 tons. 

Continental export trade is hold- 
ing well under the circumstances. 
French domestic prices are expected 
to rise. 


Iron Ore 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 76 


Cleveland—With ore boats still 
awaiting the opening of ice-locked 
sections of the route between Lake 
Superior docks and lower lake 
ports, the iron ore market has been 
enlivened slightly by the appearance 
of an inquiry from Ford Motor Co. 
However, this involves only a special 
grade, 24,000 tons of high-man- 
ganese material. 

Lake Superior iron ore consump- 
tion in March totaled 3,316,691 
gross tons, compared with 2,852,540 
tons in February. Compared with 
the 1,980,182 tons consumed in 
March, 1938, a gain of 67.5 per cent 
was shown. First quarter’ con- 
sumption of 9,095,937 tons was 61.5 
per cent larger than the 5,629,823 
tons for the first three months last 
year. 

Stocks at furnaces and Lake Erie 
docks April 1 were about 9,350,000 
tons smaller than a year ago. Fig- 
ures of the Lake Superior Iron Ore 
association follow: 


Lake Erie 


Furnaces docks Total 
Apr. 1, 1939 21,054,249 4,817,875 25,872,124 
Month Ago.. 23,912,344 4,927,709 28,840,053 
Year Ago 29,736,080 5,487,221 35,223,301 


New York—An order has been 
placed for several thousand tons of 
chrome ore by a large chemical in- 
terest. It will be shipped from 
South Africa. Chrome ore prices 
are steady. Tungsten ore is slight- 
ly easier at $19 to $19.50 per short 
ton unit, prepaid. Ferrotungsten is 
lower at $1.60 to $1.65 per pound 
contained tungsten, carlots, and 
tungsten metal powder for spot ship- 
ment in 200-pound drums $2 per 
pound; in smaller lots, $2.10. 
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Platers Select Asbury 
Park for 1939 Meeting 


@ AMERICAN Electro-Platers so- 
ciety will hold its annual convention 
in Asbury Park, N. J., June 19-22, 
with the Newark branch officiating 
as the host. With the New York 
World’s fair to be in progress at 
that time, the meeting is being 
arranged as an international affair, 
with papers and discussions to be 
presented by chemists and platers 
of world reputation. 

An exhibit will feature plating 
and polishing, metal cleaning, and 
burnishing; electrical equipment; 
supplies and chemicals; and a wide 
variety of plated products. 


River Shipments Increase 


@ Shipments of iron, steel and other 
products over the three rivers in 
the Pittsburgh district in March 
showed a substantial gain compared 
with those in same month last year. 
Official figures: 


Iron, Steel Products 


March Feb. March 

1939 1939 1938 
Allegheny .. 3,200 4,700 1,850 
CIO be ets 125,500 93,600 91,550 


Monongahela 64,450 60,500 57,060 


All Products 


Allegheny .. 199,300 134,750 151,269 
. Sa 1,114,150 879,850 787,505 
Monongahela 1,741,600 1,556,900 1,225,867 


Sales Increased 


@ AMERICAN Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp.’s gross sales in the 
first two months this year were 
18.3 per cent larger than the com- 
parable period last year. The in- 
crease in March over March, 1938, 
is .estimated at approximately 20 
per cent for the domestic operations 
only, there being no foreign reports. 


Reader Comments 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


spread uniformly throughout the 
year. 

Let me cite another illustration, 
the dial telephone. What did it ac- 
complish except to displace a great 
many girls and force them to seek 
employment in an already glutted 
labor market? Most certainly it is 
not an improvement for the sub- 
scriber, and rates have not been de- 
creased. The subscriber does the 
work for the telephone company 
and pays it for the privilege of doing 
so. 

This is a typical example which 
will go a long way to explode the 
theory that the benefits of ma- 
chinery are passed along to the con- 
sumer. This is true where competi- 
tion is strong enough, as in the au- 
tomobile industry, but where there 
is no competition it is not true. 


April 24, 1939 
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I am very much interested in this 
matter and would be glad to have 
any suggestions you might have re- 
garding steps which might be taken. 
I am satisfied that until we face the 
matter frankly no remedy will be 
forthcoming. 

CHAS. I. FADDIS 
Member of Congress, 
Twenty-fifth district, 
Pennsylvania. 


+ 

Delta-Star Electric Co., Chicago, 
has been awarded contract approxi- 
mating $95,000 for 287,000-volt three 
pole disconnecting switches by the 
California department of water and 
power, Los Angeles, for use on its 
new transmission line from Boulder 
dam to Los Angeles. 


sg 


GREENFIELD TAP & 
DIE CORPORATION 


Greenfield, Mass. S/ DIES: DRILLS \“S 
Detroit Plant: 2102 West Fort [RTRs 
Street PIPF TOOLS | > 
Warehouses in New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco 

In Canada: Greenfield Tap & 
Die Corp. of Canada, Ltd., 
Galt, Ontario 


| 
Here $ how s « « ‘“ ‘Acorn’ Dies have saved us 


the cost of a new roof in the past eighteen months,”’ 
writes a midwest manufacturer, “‘on this type 
of job.” 

“Production threading of a zinc die casting 
at high speed—1100 R.P.M. on and 2200 R.P.M. 
off. ‘Acora’ Dies gave us 1200 pieces an hour, with 
no apparent wear after 10,000 pieces.” 





Ferroalloys 
Ferroalloy Prices, Page 74 


New York—Most ferroalloy prices 
are steady, with demand for ferro- 
manganese and spiegeleisen reflect- 
ing the downward trend in steelmak- 
ing. Activity in other ferroalloys 
is spotty. Ferrotungsten has been 
reduced 5 cents a pound, with 
tungsten powder down similarly. 


Equipment 


Chicago—A drop-off in sales is re- 
ported for the past week. Orders 
are becoming scarcer, and inquiries 
have declined slightly in number. 





If you have a troublesome job ia your plant 
give ‘“‘Acorn’”’ Dies a chance at it. 9 times out 
of 10 you’ll find substantial savings. 


GREENFIELD 





— —— Copper 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, 
del. del. Casting, New York 
April Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures 
15 10.50 10.75 10.00 46.70 46.70 
17 10.50 10.75 10.00 46.85 46.80 
18 10.50 10.75 10.00 47.50 47.20 
19 10.50 10.50 10.00 47.50 47.20 
20 10.25 10.25 9.87% 47.50 47.20 
21 10.00 10.25 9.62% 47.85 47.55 
MILL PRODUCTS 
F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb, except as 
specified. Copper brass products based 
on 10.25c Conn. copper 
Sheets 
Yellow brass (high) 16.65 
Copper, hot rolled 18.37 
Lead, cut to jobbers 8.00 
ee ee ee EE hie nods ov ck be enue 9.75 
Tubes 
High yellow brass 19.40 
Seamless copper 18.87 
Rods 
High yellow brass 12.00 
Copper, hot rolled . 15.87 
Anodes 
Copper, untrimmed . 15.62 
Wire 
Yellow brass (high) 16.90 


Spot unless otherwise specified. 


OLD METALS 
Nom. Del. Buying Prices 


No. 1 Com 


New York 
Cleveland 
Chicago 

St. Louis 


New York, No, 1 


Cleveland, 


BY THE BOX OR BY THE MILLION! 


No. 1 
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Nonferrous Metal Prices 





position Red Brass 


.. - 7.62% -7. 


7.62% - 


Address the Factory or Our Nearest 


Warehouse: 


CHICAGO, 726 W. Washington Blvd. 
PHILADELPHIA . t2ath & Olive Sts. 


NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES 


. 47 Murray Street 
1015 East 16th St. 


.5.75-6.00 
6.12 % -6.37 % 
6.12 % -6.37 % 


.. .6,00-6.25 






Cents per pound. 


Anti- 

Lead Alumi- mony Nickel 
Lead East Zinc num Amer. Cath- 
N.Y. St.L. St. L. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
4.75 4.60 4.50 20.00 11.50 35.00 
4.75 460 450 20.00 11.50 35.00 
4.75 4.60 4.50 20.00 11.50 35.00 
4.75 4.60 4.50 20.00 11.50 35.00 
4.75 4.60 4.50 20.00 11.50 35.00 
4.75 4.60 4.50 20.00 11.50 35.00 
Caen: TAG. Be, oy kas ate ee 7.50-7.75 
BE, LES) oc Wins ie a eee ees 7.75-8.00 


Composition 


Brass Borings 
York : 


Width a> ps0 65> eee 
Light Copper 


New 


New York 6.25-6.50 


Cleveland case 2s wee 400 
Chicago . .6.12% -6.37 % 
OT es at gi haan meg Aon ae 6.25-6.50 
Light Brass 
Cee ..a cS hus es Ore ake 3.12 % -3.37 % 
RIND. = sats 's 5 oS eee eS .3.87 %-4.12% 
St. Louis pees . 3.37 % -3.62% 
Lead 
New York woe ee» -4.10-4.35 
RE ARR oa, 2 3.50-3.75 
So ER rare eee ier ee ae 3.50-3.75 
Ee ok. Sas <a kak as.b Oa a0 38 3.50-3.75 
Zinc 
PG NE 5 sw ke Os sa en o 4 08 2.50-2.62% 
PRIMI, <50N 2’ 5. 02s « aide ob RS 2.00-2.25 
es SN spe ee pee aie e eae es 2.00-2.25 
Aluminum 
Borings, Cleveland ............. 6.25-6.50 
Mixed, cast, Cleveland ......... 7.475-8.00 
Clips, soft, Cleveland ......... 14.75-15.00 


Mixed cast, St. Louis .......... 7.75-8.25 
SECONDARY METALS 

Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, less carloads. .10.25 
Standard No. 12 aluminum... .12.50-13.00 





@ Carriage and Machine Bolts are now made by 
the Kaufman Process {patented} which we have 
used for more than 10 years in the manufacture of 
Cleveland Cap Screws. This means a stronger bolt and 







a more accurately fitting bolt than can be made by any 
other method. We invite you to compare these bolts 
for tensile strength and thread accuracy, as well as for 
finish, with any bolts you have ever used. Samples will 
be sent you on request. Bolts can only be shipped 
from our Factory warehouse. THE CLEVELAND 
CAP SCREW CO., 2935 E. 79th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 








Sales of small tools are reported 
normal, but heavy machinery is not 
moving well. Sales of small ma- 
chines are spotty, and little or no 
demand for large machinery is re- 
ported. Individual orders are small 
in size. 

Seattle—Inquiry for mining and 
road machinery is up to seasonal 
levels but salmon cannery oper- 
ators are awaiting settlement of la- 
bor disputes before placing require- 
ments. Bonneville Authority has 
called bids April 25 for furnishing 
bushing potential devices for No. 
Vancouver substation, May 3 for 
289 outdoor buss insulators, Spec. 
274, May 10 for 11 tons cable trans- 
mission line, Spec. 273, May 12 for 
12 potential transformers, Spec. 270. 
Same office has awarded to General 
Electric at $15,390 for circuit break- 
ers for Hood River and Kelso sub- 
stations. 


Nonferrous Metals 


New York Nonferrous metal 
markets were active last week price- 
wise as copper producers lowered 
quotations in an effort to establish a 
level which would stimulate buying 
and as active buying lifted tin prices 
to the highest levels since October, 
1937. Lead strengthened on con- 
tinued active buying while zinc re- 
mained quiet. 

Copper—Custom smelters reduced 
prices to the basis of 10.00c, Con- 
necticut, for electrolytic, the lowest 
level attained since July, 1938. Pri- 
mary mine producers reduced prices 
to the basis of 10.25c, Connecticut. 
Drawn and rolled products, brass 
and bronze ingots, red metal scrap 
and other allied products also moved 
lower. Only moderate business was 
done at the new levels. 

Tin—Consumers bought actively 
here in an attempt to enlarge their 
reserves in case of an interruption 
of shipments which would be likely 
should a major war break out. 
Straits spot closed at 47.85c. 

Lead—On several days producers 
booked more than their daily in- 
takes, making it necessary for them 
to dip deeply into their reserve 
stocks. Prices held firm at 4.60c, 
East St. Louis. 

Zinc—Although shipments main- 
tained a satisfactory pace with gal- 
vanized sheet operations increasing, 
fresh demand remained light. Prime 
western held unchanged at 4.50c, 
East St. Louis. 

Antimony—Buying interest was 
dull with prices unchanged at 11.50c, 
New York, for American spot in 
cases and nominally 14.00c, duty paid 
New York, for Chinese spot. 
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ClIARK 
Utility 
Truck 


—a hustling, nimble, roust- 
about truck for lifting, carry- 
ing, tiering and towing jobs in 
Loads or 





every department. 


unloads a freight car in two 
hours. 


Lighten 
| Labor’s 
Burden. 











Se 





As low as LQ 1 8 ¢ 5 FOB Battle Creek 


CLARK TRUCTRACTOR 


D1V. CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
127 SPRINGFIELD PLACE - BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 









Telescopic design permits driver to have full vision of his pick- 
up. ‘‘Stubby’’ is only 38 in. wide, less than 5 ft. high, tiers to 
60 in., pivots on one wheel, doubles as a towing tractor. Other 
models available for tiering 3500 Ibs. to 108 in. in 14 sec. 


Ask for this booklet 


Ask for booklet describing 
eleven models of these cost- 
cutting, gas-powered fork 


trucks. 
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@ One of many on 
a recent order, de- 
signed to shear 
cold steel billets 
tN ee ue 


@ Constructed 
of cast steel 
throughout. 


®@ Central lubri- 
cation system 


@ Built to “take 
fh” 


JHOMAS 


\MACHINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of THOMAS (the leading) SPACING MACHINES 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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SPRINGS STAMPINGS 
WIRE FORMS 
Ok OO - 









Every piece illustrated represents a design 
or production problem solved. Hubbard 
has made thousands of parts like these in 
all kinds of shapes and materials. 


Hubbard experience, skill, and extensive 
facilities can work out the part best for 
your job. 








M. D. HUBBARDO. Pres P. M. HUBBARD ~ J. A. HUBBARD. Secy. 


M.D.Hubbard Spring Company 


645 Central Ave., Pontiac, Mich. 
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Greater Tonnage 


Per Edge of Blade 


ra 


AMERICAN 
SHEAR KNIFE CO. 


HOMESTEAD - PENNSYLVANIA 


Construction 


Ohio 

CLEVELAND—Chilcote Co., A. J. Chil- 
cote, president, has plans for a one- 
story, 50 x 150-foot addition costing 
$40,000. H. E. Shimmin, Cleveland, ar- 
chitect. 

COLLEGE CORNER, O.—Village, John 
D. Pults, mayor, is completing plans for 
waterworks costing $67,244. Consultant, 
Rial T. Parrish, Dayton, O. (Noted Jan. 
23.) 


FOSTORIA, O.—National Carbon Co., 
Cc. J. Koster, works engineer, will soon 
award contracts for a two-story, 60 x 
120-foot laboratory costing $60,000. 


GREEN SPRINGS, O.— Village, Ira 
Young, mayor, is taking bids due at 
noon, May 4, on contracts 2, 3 and 4 for 
water softening plant and force mains, 
cost estimated at $45,000. Bond or cer- 
tifled check 5 per cent to accompany bid. 
Consulting engineer, Floyd G. Browne, 
Marion, O. (Noted April 17.) 


MONTPELIER, O. — Village, J. M. 
Hoover, superintendent of utilities, has 
extended to noon, May 2, closing date on 
bids for contract 2 for construction of a 
filtration and water softening plant cost- 
ing total of $75,000. Bond or certified 
check 5 per cent to accompany bids. Con- 
sulting engineer, H. P. Jones Co., Toledo, 
O. ‘(Noted April 10.) 


MT. GILEAD, O.—Village, James Ben- 
nett, mayor, proposes to construct a 
water softening plant. 


NORWALK, O.—City, Fred P. Link, 
mayor, plans to install new boiler in its 
light plant and new smokestack, cost- 
ing total of about $100,000. William C. 
Saladin, city service director, in charge. 

PORT CLINTON, O.—Village, Fred W. 
Slauterbeck, mayor, is making surveys 
for contemplated construction of a sani- 
tary system and sewage disposal plant. 
Champe, Finkbeiner & Associates, Toledo, 
O., consulting engineers. 


SOUTH BOULEVARDS, O.—Village, 
Ray Clark, agent, is just incorporated 
and proposes to construct a sewer sys- 
tem and sewage treatment plant costing 
$75,000. Application filed for WPA funds; 
will issue bonds. 


Connecticut 


DANBURY, CONN.—Danbury _Indus- 
trial Corp. soon will let contracts for 
a two-story, 100 x 200-foot factory cost- 
ing about $100,000. E. B. Watson, Dan- 
bury, architect. 

NEW LONDON, CONN.—City, T. Fitch, 
purchasing agent, is taking bids to April 
28 for sewage pumping stations, force 
mains and various appurtenances. Solo- 
mon & Keis, Troy, N. Y., consulting en- 
gineers. 


Massachusetts 


DANVERS, MASS.—Town water de- 
partment has plans for a filtration plant 
at Middletown Pond at cost of $145,000. 
PWA funds have been allotted. 


New York 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—Marlin-Rockwell 
Corp. will receive bids for two plant ad- 
ditions, 25 x i50 feet, and 25 x 170 feet, 
costing $40,000. Beck & Tinkham, James- 
town, engineers. 

MADISON BARRACKS, N. Y.—Army 
construction quartermaster is accepting 
bids until April 26 for a water filtration 
plant costing approximately $65,000. 


NEW YORK—Anderson Sheet Metal & 





end Enterprise 


Iron Works Inc. has been organized with 
capital of $10,000 to deal in sheet metal 
and iron products. Representatives, 
Weisman, Celler, Quinn, Allen & Spett, 
1450 Broadway, New York. 


New Jersey 


EDGEWATER, N. J.—Lever Bros., 
Cambridge, Mass., plan to build a plant 
costing $1,000,000 with equipment. Stone 
& Webster Engineering Co., Boston, con- 
sulting engineer. 


Michigan 


ADRIAN, MICH.—Southeastern Michi- 
gan Rural Electric Co-operative Inc. will 
soon be ready for bids for about 50 miles 
of rural electric power lines costing $50,- 
000. C. C. Nye, Adrian, consulting en- 
gineer. (Noted Jan. 16.) 


PONTIAC, MICH.—City, H. A. Maurer, 
clerk, is receiving bids until 1 p. m., 
May 5, on contract 3 for improvements 
to its sewage plant costing $50,000. Proj- 
ect involves repairs, installing sludge 
pumps, chlorinating equipment, and ro- 
tary distributors. H. P. Jones Co., To- 
ledo, O., consultant. 


Indiana 


MARION, IND.—City, Roy 
clerk, is accepting bids to 9. a. m., May 
4, on construction of intercepting sewers 
and a sewage treatment plant costing 
$385,000. This is final contract in a 
$600,000 PWA project. Consoer, Town- 
send & Quinlan, Chicago, consulting en- 
gineers. (Noted Jan. 9.) 


WARSAW, IND.—Warsaw Foundry Co., 
William Petro, president, is constructing 
and will equip a new foundry building, 
two stories, 68 x 90 feet. 


Alabama 


BESSEMER, ALA.—City has received 
$143,000 federal funds for construction 
of a municipal electric distribution sys- 
tem. 


Maryland 


EASTON, MD.—Town, F. H. Wright- 
son, mayor, receives bids May 1 for 
installing electrical equipment, includ- 
ing 18,000-volt high potential testing 
set, oil circuit breakers, switchboard 
parts, transformers etc. Contract No. 3. 
E. G. Kastenhuber Jr., town engineer. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON — Navy department, 
yards and docks, takes bids to May 3 
for one 40-ton and two 15-ton electric 
traveling jib cranes for Charleston, S. C., 
navy yard. Specification 9121. 


WASHINGTON—Navy department, bu- 
reau of supplies and accounts, will re- 
ceive bids until 10 a. m., May 2, on motor- 
driven bench lathes (schedule 6073); two 
electrical lathes (schedule 6089); power 
hack saw ‘(schedule 6090); air ejectors 


‘and parts (schedul*.6093); diesel engines 


and parts (schedule 6097); and two 
heavy-duty riveting hammers (schedule 
6103). 


Kentucky 


BURKESVILLE, KY.—City council has 
plans in progress for a municipal electric 
power plant, with diesel engine generat- 
ing units. Cost estimated at $65,000. 
J. Stephen Watkins, Lexington, Ky., con- 
sulting engineer. 

PADUCAH, KY.—Jackson Purchase 
Rural Electric Co-operative Corp., C. D. 
Harris, superintendent, has_ received 
$184,000 REA allotment for 150 miles 
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minded buyers of made-to-order screws 


and headed parts are discovering real savings in 
PROGRESSIVE cold upset products. They have found 
that many parts now milled from the bar can be 
headed efficiently and accurately with our modern 
equipment — at reduced costs. We invite you to 
submit samples or outline ideas to our specialists. 
Their advice — intelligently and promptly given — | 
may show you the way to greater fastening economies. 


The PROGRESSIVE MEG. CO 
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Serving American Industry 
Since 1884 — Overhead 
ElectricCranes and Hoists 
Crawler Cranes e Electric 
Motors e Arc Welders e 
Welding Electrodes. 
Harnischfeger Corporation 
4411 W. National Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


LOCOMOTIVE CRANLS i 
CRAWLER CRANES 
E -— ff 


7TH: OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE CO: 
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Guaranteed ' Barges 

85% plus in 500 tons 
Calcium ‘ff Ohio River 
Fluoride from our 
Not to exceed ‘ river loading 
5% silica - station at 

In bulk Rosiclare. 


Rail shipments from Rosiclare on Ill. Cent. RR 
WASHED GRAVEL 
HILLSIDE FLUOR SPAR MINES 


Phone: Ran. 1151 
38 So. Dearborn St. Chicago, Illinois 
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TRADE MARK 


TRIBLOCS 


@ You don’t have to goin for heavy 
expenditures to speed up many 
hoisting and material handling 
operations. Ford Triblocs give you 
speed and every assurance of long, 
satisfactory service—and give you 
these advantages at very reason- 
able cost. 

The Ford Tribloc is a spur-gear 
hoist made throughout of mal- 
leable castings of certified grade 
and high grade drop forgings. It 
is equipped with ACCO High Car- 
bon Heat Treated Chain of great 
strength and high elastic limit. 
Triblocs are made for capacities 
from %4 to 40 tons. Each must 
stand a 50% overload test before 
it goes to you. When you get it 
you’re sure of it. 


BUY ACCO QUALITY in Ford Tri- 
blocs and other Ford Hoists—and in 
Page Welding Electrodes, Lay-Set 
Preformed Wire Rope, Reading-Pratt 
& Cady Valves, Campbell Abrasive 
Cutting Machines and American 
Welded and Weldless Chains. 


FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


(0 
Amenedi CHAIN & CABLE 


COMPANY, Inc. 


Gn Business fer Your Safely 





rural lines. R. W. Chanaberry Inc., 
Louisville, Ky., consultant. 


Georgia 


CARROLLTON, GA.—City, T. R. Luck, 
mayor, proposes to construct a complete 
sewage disposal plant costing approxi- 
mately $57,000. G. Cruselle, city engi- 
neer. 

TIFTON, GA.—City is making plans to 
construct an addition to its sewage dis- 
posal plant at estimated cost of $115,000. 
Wiedeman & Singleton, Atlanta, Ga., 
consulting engineers. 


Mississippi 


CLARKSDALE, MISS.—City receives 
bids May 2 for alterations and additions 
to its power plant, including coal han- 
dling and storage equipment and con- 
version of turbines. Available funds 
total $100,000. Stevens & Johnston, 
Starkville, Miss., consulting engineers. 


North Carolina 


PLYMOUTH, N. C.—North Carolina 
Pulp Co. plans to install electric power 
equipment in projected addition to local 
mill. Estimated total cost, $500,000. 


South Carolina 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Spartanburg 
water works receives bids May 8 for 
contract 2 in construction of additions 
to its filter plant. Wiedeman & Singleton, 
Atlanta, Ga., consulting engineers. 


Missouri 


LANCASTER, MO.—tTri-county Electric 
co-operative is receiving bids until 10 
a. m., April 27, on construction of 293 
miles of rural power transmission lines. 
Young & Stanley, Muscatine, Iowa, con- 
sulting engineers. 


Arkansas 


VIOLA, ARK.—North Arkansas Electric 
co-operative, Erbie Carroll, secretary- 
treasurer, has $300,000 REA allotment 
and proposes to construct rural electric 
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power lines totaling about 300 miles, in 
three counties. 


Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE — Public Service Corp. 
proposes to spend $1,456,000 in 1939 for 
improving power facilities. Included: 
expansion of generating capacity, con- 
struction of additional distribution lines 
and new substations. 


OSHKOSH, WIS.—Neenah Foundry Co., 
E. J. Aylward, president, is ready to con- 
struct a 6500-square foot addition to its 
plant at cost of approximately $20,000. 
Project will provide new core room, cast- 
ing cleaning room and utility facilities. 


RACINE, WIS.—Twin Disc Clutch Co., 
maker of heavy duty transmission de- 
vices for tractors, has let contracts for 
a 50 x 70-foot addition for testing and 
storage. 


Minnesota 


LOWRY, MINN.—Village, Frank Bisek, 
clerk, is taking bids to 7:30 p. m., May 1, 
on deep well turbine pumping system, 
tower and tank, water distribution sys- 
tem and service connections. Certified 
check 10 per cent to accompany bid. F. P. 
Schaub, Glenwood, Minn., engineer. 


Texas 


CORSICANA, TEX.—City, Edgar Rit- 
tenbacher, mayor, plans waterworks im- 
provements costing $125,000. Freese & 
Nichols, Ft. Worth, Tex., consulting en- 
gineers. 

DALLAS, TEX.—Link-Belt Co. has 
awarded contract for a 105 x 225-foot 
brick and steel warehouse costing $50,000 
to Morris-Quillin Co., Santa Fe build- 
ing, Dallas. 


EDEN, TEX.—City proposes to con- 
struct waterworks addition and sewers 
costing $30,000, and sewage disposal 
plant costing $45,000. Has applied for 
WPA assistance in project. Freese & 
Nichols, Ft. Worth, Tex., consultants. 


LIBERTY, TEX.—Del Ray Petroleum 
Co., Tulsa, Okla., plans to build a power 


FOR 72 YEARS 


. . . foundrymen have recognized Hanna quality as 

a standard for comparison. Such a reputation is 

especially significant today, when close adherence 
to specifications is so important. 
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house in connection with its new natu- 
ral gasoline plant. Will also install 
air compressors, pumping machinery and 
other equipment. Cost estimated at 
$200,000. 


Kansas 


CHANUTE, KANS.—City, Watson Stew- 
art, mayor, has approved $40,000 bond 
issue and is preparing plans for settling 
tanks, and four chemical feeding ma- 
chines for water softening facilities at 
its waterworks, R. B. Reeves, city en- 
gineer. 


IOLA, KANS.—Jewell-Mitchell Electric 
co-operative, Allen Hull, secretary, ten- 
tatively will receive bids April 26 for 
150 miles rural electric power lines. 
Paulette & Wilson, Salina, Kans., con- 
sulting engineers. 


Nebraska 


FULLERTON, NEBR.—Nebraska State 
Railway commission has authorized 
Boone-Nance Public Power district to 
construct rural power lines totaling 187 
miles. 


OMAHA, NEBR.—United States engi- 
neer, City National Bank building, is 
accepting bids for a core drilling ma- 
chine and auxiliaries to cost about $5000. 


Iowa 


DUNCOMBE, IOWA — Village, J. W. 
Brown, clerk, is accepting bids until 1 
p. m., May 12, on electric distribution 
system, meters and switchboard. Cer- 
tified check 5 per cent to accompany bid. 


MONTEZUMA, IOWA—Voters have ap- 
proved revenue bonds for municipal pow- 
er plant costing about $136,000. 


Wyoming 


ROCK SPRINGS, WYO.—Union Pacific 
Coal Co., Omaha, Nebr., has nearly com- 
pleted plans for a power plant at cost 
of $500,000, including boilers and 7500- 
kilowatt turbogenerators. (Noted April 
10.) 


Pacific Coast 


FRESNO, CALIF.—Certificate to con- 
duct business under name of Mam- 
moth Pipe Co., 450 North H Street, has 
been issued to the owners, Clifford Bag- 
gett and O. H. Lykins. 


LOS ANGELES — Ross Ho-Washer 
Faucet Co. has been incorporated with 
capital of $25,000. Directors: J. C. Ross 
Jr., W. F. Traughber and V. B. Wilson, 
all of Los Angeles. 


MONTEBELLO, CALIF.—Refinery Pip- 
ing & Equipment Co. has been formed 
to deal in oilfield materials. President, 
Curtis E. Long, 228 North Lincoln 
street, Burbank, Calif. 


SAN FRANCISCO—Pacific Can Co. pro- 
poses to install electric power equipment 
in a 75 x 205-foot plant addition cost- 
ing $100,000. W. H. Ellison, San Fran- 
cisco, engineer. 


SEATTLE—Elliott Bay Mill Co., 600 
West Spokane street, will construct a 
boiler house, turbine room and new stack 
at its new mill here. 


Canada 


ST. CATHERINES, ONT.—McKinnon 
Industries is taking bids for one-story, 
60 x 400-foot addition. 

THREE RIVERS, QUE.—Hobbs Glass 
Mfg. Co. Ltd., Montreal, has purchased a 
site and will erect a plant estimated to 
cost about $50,000. 
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Readers are invited to comment upon articles, editorials, reports, prices or other editorial 
material appearing in STEEL. The editors cannot publish unsigned communications, but 





at their discretion may permit a writer to use a pseudonym when a bona fide reason exists 


for withholding his identity. 


Machinery Problem Vital 


To the Editor: 

I am pleased to note that the 
American Society of Tool Engineers 
is exerting considerable effort to- 
ward eliminating the very prevalent 
idea that machinery decreases em- 
ployment. (STEEL, March 20, p. 25.) 

I feel that this problem is of vital 
importance to all branches of in- 
dustry and especially to conveyer 
manufacturers. I say this because 
we are among those industries most 
strongly suspected of having con- 
tributed to unemployment. Con- 
veyers are commonly called labor 
saving devices; however, we know 
them to be labor serving devices, 
enabling workers to do a better job, 
due to an absolute minimum of the 
factor of fatigue. 

True, there have been cases where 
our engineers, working with produc- 
tion engineers in various plants, 
have uncovered a system whereby 
the plant could be revamped and 
modernized to an unusual extent. In 
some of these rare instances the 
number of workers involved was 
lessened. Such cases are an excep- 
tion, however, and certainly not the 
rule. Stepping up production usually 
results in hiring men rather than 
eliminating them. 

When we consider the present 
cost of an electric refrigerator, an 
automobile, or a radio, as compared 
with the cost a few years ago, we 
can readily see what straight-line 
production methods have done for 
us all. Such articles have ceased 
being luxuries and have come within 
easy reach of us all. It must be made 
clear, however, that these reduc- 
tions in selling prices are a direct 
result of reduced costs. 

Thus, the person who actually 
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benefits by increased production is 
the buyer and not the manufacturer. 
This is true because the latter 
takes only his fair margin of profit 
regardless of what the selling price 
might be. In other words, if auto- 
mobile manufacturers for example, 
continue to discover better methods 
of production the companies will not 





GEORGE WORTHINGTON, 


DEALER IN ALL KINDS OF 


HARDWARE, 


SADDLERY, IRON, STEEL, & NAILS, 
AGENT FOR THE SALE OF 
Pittsburgh Iron, Steel, and Glass, 
Mt Pittsburgh Prices, adding Freight to Cleveland, 
Hollow Ware and Castings by the Ton, 
ROCHESTER COOPERS’ & JOINERS’ TOOLS, 
ALWAYS ON HAND AT MANUFACTURER'S PRICES. 
Corner of Superior and Water Streets, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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m In this reproduction of a page in the 
Pittsburgh directory of 1841 the seventh 
line shows that “Pittsburgh Plus” was 


already established, 98 years ago 


Letters should be brief—preferably not exceeding 250 words. 


show more profit at the end of the 
year, but rather we who buy auto- 
mobiles will buy them for less. I feel 
that this is one point which is vital 
to the problem at hand and which 
must be understood if industry is to 
be successful in this venture of edu- 
cating the public. 

I realize that putting this story 
across satisfactorily presents a tre- 
mendous problem. Perhaps statistics 
used in trade papers and news 
papers, offering hard, practical ex- 
amples in this regard might be the 
answer; however, I am sure that 
such statistics must be readily un- 
derstood and very practical in na- 
ture. You can not apply theory to 
convince a man who is absolutely 
certain that the scarcity of black- 
smith’s shops is ampie proof that 
the automobile has ruined the 
country. It is a difficult problem and 
one that will require much educa- 
tion before it is solved. 

F. E, Moore 
President, 
Mathews Conveyer Co., 
Ellwood City, Pa. 


‘Pittsburgh Plus’’ Antique 


To the Editor: 

The attached photostat print from 
Harris’ Pittsburgh directory for 
1841 shows an interesting ad of 
George Worthington, Cleveland. You 
will note the quotation on Pitts- 
burgh iron and steel at “Pittsburgh 
prices, adding freight to Cleveland.” 

This establishes the custom of 
pricing on Pittsburgh base back 
nearly 100 years ago. 

C. J. PATERSON 
President, 
Paterson-Leitch Co., 
Cleveland 












Progressive Manufacturers recognize the fact that 
modernization is the first aid to profits and take 
advantage of every opportunity to reduce costs and 
better their production facilities by installing Modern 
Presses which represent a great many important ad- 
vances in efficiency, economy and precision. 


Cleveland Presses are built to give such service 
indefinitely. The superior design, materials, work- 
manship, careful inspection and thorough testing of 
the complete Machines assures equipment that will 
stand up under the most severe operating conditions, 


minute. 


Cleveland Single 


Cleveland Automatic cut-to-length Shear with 
Uncoiler, Five Roll Leveler and feed rolls. 
Capacity 78" wide stock, 16 gauge at 60 strokes 
per minute. Speed of feed—200 feet per 





Crank 
Double Action Toggle Press 
equipped with electrically 
controlled hydraulically oper- 
ated friction clutch. 


Cleveland Punch Type Press 
equipped with non-repeat 
jaw clutch. The gearing and 
clutch run in oil and are en- 
closed in the frame. 
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retaining their high efficiency throughout a long life, 
thereby keeping operating costs at a minimum. If 
you are contemplating a modernization program in 
connection with your Power Press Department, the 
services of our Engineers with their wide knowledge 
of Power Press design and application are at your 
disposal. 


The Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Co. 
3917 St. Clair Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


New York « Detroit « Chicago « Pittsburgh « Philadelphia 
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